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not homeless 


eeethanks to 
a farsighted bank! 


What a relief that foreclosure wasn’t necessary. Wha 
satisfaction to know that you saved a home for a fatherless child 


And what a great forward step in community relations, § 


a Federal’s Mortgage Life Insurance is solving these difficult Tr 
problems every day for more and more banks. Customers like 
Federal’s Mortgage Insurance because of its complete W 
pare: protection at low cost—just a few cents per day added | 
ast «it to their monthly mortgage payment, 
a — Banks like the Federal Plan because it is s 4 He 
simple, so flexible. It was designed by 
~ bankers for bankers from almost 50 years of 
experience in the personal protection field, Ti 
\ . . . Why not make the Federal Plan available 
i \ we hee iy to your customers. Write Today For Complete Infor. - 
’ \ i mation and Portfolio on Both Federal’s Mortgage " 
Plan and Credit Life and Disability Program, 
F 
Complete Credit Life & Disability Tr 
Plans Also Available for Your 
Installment Loan Department, A 
Federal Offers You: , 
A Custom Designed Plan 
based on a careful study of Al 
your operations. 
Proven Customer Appeal. H 
Simplified Streamlined 
Procedure. 
Complete Flexibility includ: 
ing Health and Accident 
coverage. Sc 
Prompt Service. 
All Promotional Tools. Pe 
HIGHEST RATING 
See Best’s and Dunne’s | 
reasons why Federal enjoys C 
their unqualified recom- 
mendation. 
T 
B 
PERSONAL PROTECTION = 
SINCE 1906 
JOHN H. CARTON 
President 
HAROLD L. BUCK 
Vice President and Manager 
LIFE and CASUALTY COMPANY Creat surance Division 
J 


WOLVERINE FEDERAL TOWER + BATTLE CREEK, MICHIGAN + SERVICE OFFICES FROM COAST TO COAST 
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Some material belongs in several different classifications but 
for your convenience is usually listed under one heading only 


THE OUTLOOK AND CONDITION OF BUSINESS 
William R. Kuhns 


WAsHINGTON—CONSEQUENCES HERE OF EVENTS 
Over THERE Lawrence Stafford 


How tHE UNPLANNED AND UNFORESEEN Pusu Us 
AROUND 


Tue A. B. A.’s INSURANCE AND PROTECTIVE 
SERVICES 


3% INTEREST RATE CHALLENGES BANKS 
Leif Olsen 


For FLEXIBLE Mortcace Rates Cowles Andrus 
TRAINING FOR U. S. Bustness ABROAD 


A ProposaL For Mercinc FHA anp VA MortcGace 
LENDING PROCEDURES Harry Held 
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ArounD Our BANK Belle S. Hamilton 
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Ed Tyng 
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CONTROLS Herbert Bratter 
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F. Bradshaw Makin 


LoAN AND INVESTMENT Poticy Topay 
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Pusiic RELATIONS John L. Cooley 


How To SELL SERVICE CHARGES 


A. B. A. AGRICULTURAL CREDIT CONFERENCE BRIEFS 
Mary B. Leach 


News For Country BANKERS 


NATIONAL CREDIT CONFERENCE AT CHICAGO 
BANKING 
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Trust SERVICES 
INSTALMENT CREDIT 
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nsfer 
was hazardous ... 


Courtesy of The Bettmann Archive 


In 1860 this letter made it from 
St. Joseph, Mo. to Sacramento, 
Calif. by Pony Express... Postage 
$5 — which had several times the 
buying power of today’s dollars. 


Before 1871 the transfer of money by check was 

hazardous even if you did not mail it by Pony Express. 

Checks could be easily altered by any unscrupulous person. 

With the invention of Safety Paper by George La Monte, the safe, 
convenient age of money transfer began. As leading banks 
adopted the improvement, check tampering declined. Today, 

85 years later, a majority of the nation’s leading banks 


make La Monte quality and service their first choice. 


Ask your lithographer to show you samples. . . or we will gladly send them direct. 


THE WAVY LINES @ ARE 


oaSaccy: SAFETY PAPER FOR CHECKS ~~ 


GEORGE LA MONTE & SON, NUTLEY 10, NEW JERSEY 
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Just a Minute 


ODO 


Brooklyn, Beauty, and Banks 


Brooxtyn, home of a ball club and 
a tree, is also the address of beau- 
tiful banks. 

Don’t take our word for it. But 
please accept the authority of the 
Long Island Historical Society. Just 
read its recent release: 

“Brooklyn banks are revealed to 
be among the borough’s most beau- 
tiful ‘frozen poetry’ in an exhibit 
just opened by the Long Island His- 
torical Society to focus attention on 
the area’s notable architecture and 
sculpture. About 150 original draw- 
ings and photographs of buildings, 
building details, monuments, and 


"ALAR 


sculptures dating back to 1830 com- 
prise the display, called ‘Classical 
Brooklyn: Its Architecture and 
Sculpture’.” 

A brochure for the use of visitors 
comments: 

“The banks, above all, have 
brought beauty and elegance to all 
parts of Brooklyn.”’ 

It goes on to document this state- 
ment, pointing out some of the archi- 
tectural features of several banks’ 
homes. 


A Banker Poll 


Ar the 10th annual conference of 
bank correspondents of the First 


THIS MONTH’S COVER 


The bank posters illustrated on our 
cover are part of four sets totaling 39 
published for use in 1957 by the Amer- 
ican Bankers Association’s Advertising 
Department. (Actual size: 214%” x 
31%”.) In many of these posters the 
emphasis is on family services provided 
by banks, an accent found more and 
more in bank public relations today. 
(Credits for photo: Kittens — Ewing 
Galloway; silver dollar—A. Devaney; 
boy—A. Devaney; model of house— 
Harold M. Lambert Studios from Fred- 


erick Lewis) 


BANKING is a member of the Audit Bureau of Circula- 
tions, the Magazine Publishers Association, Inc., and the 
Society of Business Magazine Editors 


TITLE REGISTERED U. S. PATENT OFFICE 
BANKING—Vol. XLIX, No. 7. Published monthly 
ot 5601 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia 39, Pa. 
Copyright 1956 by American Bankers Asso- 
Clation, Merle E. Selecman, Executive Manager, 12 
East 36th Street, New York 16, N. Y., U. S. A. 


Send Editorial, Subscription and Advertising Communica- 
tions to 12 East 36th St. New York 16, N. Y., U.S.A. 


January 1957 


Chicago Office (John J. McCann), 33 South Clark 
Street, Chicago 3, Ill.; Washington Office, 730 
Fifteenth Street, N. W., Washington 5, D. C. Sub- 
scriptions: $5.00 yearly; Canada, $5.50; foreign, 
$6.00; single copies, 50 cents. Entered as second- 
class matter at the Post Office, Philadelphia, Pa., 
under the Act of March 3, 1879. With the excep- 
tion of official Association announcements, the 
American Bankers Association disclaims responsi- 
bility for opinions expressed and statements made 
in articles published in this Journal. 


“I must write 1957 on my checks. . . 
I must write 1957 on my checks .. . 


I must... !” 


National Bank in St. Louis, there 
was a pel of opinion on current 
topics. 

Of the 415 bankers filling out the 
questionnaire, 56% expected little 
or no change in the money market; 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 6) 
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HERRING - HALL - MARVIN 
proudly presents... 


KK KK K 


THE NEW FIVE-STAR CONSTELLATION 
VAULT ENTRANCE 


with Exclusive PUSHBUTTON CONTROL 


This is the magnificent climax of our pioneering in the field 
of automatic operation of the bank vault entrance. 


A little over three years ago, at the A.B.A. Convention in 
Washington, we made history with the presentation of the 
first and only (still the only) automatic, pushbutton-con- 
trolled vault entrance. It was an engineer’s dream come 
true—a dream which had its origin in work we did for the 
U.S. Navy in World War II. Electro-hydraulic controls were 
an important feature of anti-aircraft guns we built for use 
on aircraft carriers and submarines. Later, we applied the 
same electro-hydraulic power to mammoth presses for 
private industry. 


Today, acceptance of this important innovation in bank 
vault entrances is as complete as that accorded to other 


equipment in which automatic operation has supplanted 
manual control—for example, the modern automatic ele- 
vator. Hundreds of pushbutton-controlled Herring - Hall - 
Marvin Vault Entrances have been installed in financial 
institutions, large and small. Users are enthusiastic. 


The operation is so simple that it can be described in a 
few words: 


After turning on the power with a switch key (kept by the 
custodian), the push of a button operates the mechanism 
which withdraws the locking bolts and swings the door 
open over an arc of 180 degrees. To close the door the 
operation is exactly the same, in reverse. To open or close 
the door takes less than a minute. NOTE: in the event of 
power failure the decorative triplex handle can be used to 
operate the door manually. 
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SETS A NEW STANDARD OF IMPREGNABILITY | 


Resistance to Carbide-Tipped Drills. 
A new material, developed in our own laboratory and 
trade-named CHI-TEN, protects the combination lock and 
time lock against carbide-tipped drills. 


Torch Resistance. A combination of Herring - Hall - 
Marvin torch-resisting metal and a solid plate of 99% pure 


electrolytic copper protects the combination lock and time 
lock against the oxy-acetylene torch. 


IN ADDITION, THESE OTHER NEW AND IMPORTANT FEATURES 


Dramatic Beauty. All exterior surfaces are satin- 
finish Stainless Steel with bronze placque on the door. The 
design, by N. L. Stricklan¢ has.the new “‘straight- 
line” look which characterizes today’s modern equipment. 
The fluted Stainless Steel architrave can be furnished in 
any width specified by the architect. 


Dual Combination Dial. A single combination 
dial selectively operates two combination locks. 


Herring +Hall-Marvin Five-Star Constellation equipment 


is available with doors of all standard thicknesses; 312”, 
7”, 10”, 12”, 16”, 20”, and 25”. Pushbutton Control is 
standard equipment, but manually-operated equipment 
will be furnished when so specified. Full details on request. 


HERRING-HALL-MARVIN 
SAFE COMPANY 


Main office and plant at Hamilton, Ohio 
Branches in all principal cities 
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You know what YOU want 
—better than we do 


x k * 


Ir you’re a key executive in an industrial concern 
seeking a new plant site, you certainly know your 
requirements better than we do. 


There’s a definite possibility that in the vast west- 
ern territory served by our railroad, there will be 


one or more available sites coming mighty close to 
filling the bill. 


Apart from all other factors, however, there’s no 
question as to the importance of transportation. 
That’s where we come in. Plants located on or near 
Union Pacific trackage are assured of a rail service 
that is second to none. 


If you will tell us, confidentially, what specific re- 


quirements you have in mind, we'll be very glad to 
be of help. 


Just phone your nearest U.P. representative—or 
contact us direct. 


INDUSTRIAL DEVELOPMENT DEPARTMENT 


UNION PACIFIC RAILROAD 


Omaha 2, Nebr. 


ISSOURI 


Map at left shows 
states served by 
Union Pacific 
Railroad 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 3) 
33% felt money would be tighter. 
and 10% thought it would ease 

A majority listed farm problems 
tax reduction, and aid to education 
as the most pressing domestic issues 
facing the new Congress. 

Only 2% of the bankers expecteg 
business to “fall off sharply” in the 
new year. Thirty-eight percent 
looked for improvement, the same 
percentage thought conditions would 
stay “about the same,” and 22% 
anticipated a slight decline. 


Salute! 


Tae Georgia Department of Com. 
merce is saluting the state’s bankers 
in general and Erle Cocke, new pres. 
ident of the A.B.A. in particular. 

An advertisement appearing in 
national publications (page 32 of 
this BANKING) compliments the 
Georgia bankers for contributions 
“to a prosperous, growing economy,” 
and expresses the state’s pride in 
Mr. Cocke’s many achievements in 
banking. He is chief executive off- 
cer of the Fulton National Bank, 
Atlanta. 


Wrong Envelope, New Job 


Ep TYNG, who this month makes 
his first contribution to BANKING 
in many years, is a well - known 
financial journalist. He used to be 
a banker—that is, he used to have a 
banking job. 

Mr. Tyng’s direct connection 
with the banking business ended 
abruptly. As an employee of the old 
Mechanics Bank in New York, of 
which his great - grandfather had 
been an officer, he once got the as- 
signment of mailing the president’s 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 8) 
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The Trust You Have Placed in Us 


“The telephone business is built on the idea of 

Service.... And the principles that guide our work 

affect the lives of many people. We are printing them here because 
they seem important to everyone who uses the telephone, everyone 


who works for the business, and everyone who has invested in it.” 


FREDERICK R. KAPPEL, President 
American Telephone and Telegraph Company 


We in the telephone business are servants of the public. The services we 
perform are necessary to the people of the United States. They are necessary to the 
building of our nation and to our national security. Clearly, we occupy a position 


of great public trust. 


We are also trustees for the savings of every individual who has put money in 


the business. It is our responsibility that the business shall prosper. 


We think it all-important therefore that we furnish the best telephone service 
it is in our power to provide—a service high in value and steadily improving—at a 
cost to the user that will always be as low as possible and at the same time keep the 


business in good financial health. 


The success of the business depends on the people in it. To serve well and 
prosper, Bell ‘Telephone Companies must attract and keep capable employees. 
They must be well paid and have opportunity to advance in accordance with ability. 


And we must continually develop first-rate leaders for the future. 


Finally, it seems to us that it is always our duty to act for the long run. Sound 
financing, good earnings, reasonable and regular dividends—these are all long-term 
projects. So is our continual research to find better means for giving better service. 
So is the building of the human organization and character on which good service 


depends. So is the training of leaders. In all our undertakings, the long view is essential. 
This is the way we understand the trust you have placed in us. It is a trust that 


deserves, and will continue to receive, the most painstaking care we can give it. 


Working together to bring people together 
BELL TELEPHONE SYSTEM 
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e Is America’s Most Popu- 


lar Personal Checking Ac- 
count Plan 


@ is available to only one 
bank in an area 


e@ furnishes complete operat- 
ing supplies, imprinting 
equipmentand advertising 
materials 


Thufti Check 
® requires no investment by 
the bank 


e@ has 17 years’ experience 
with on-the-premises im- 
printing equipment 


Thuifti Check 
e@ imprinters can be easily 


adapted to check automa- 
tion procedures 


Thufti Check 


@ is nationally advertised in 
Saturday Evening Post to 
help client banks attract 
new accounts 


May we tell you how hun- 
dreds of banks from coast- 
to-coast have profited 
with THRIFTICHECK? 


ThiuftiCheck 
SERVICE CORPORATION 
100 Park Ave., New York 17, N.Y. 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 6) 


Christmas cards. He put one card 
in the wrong envelope, and then 
turned to journalism, by way of the 
New York Evening Telegram, at a 
50% salary increase. 

Ed worked for several metropoli- 
tan papers, including the Sun, where 
for 26 years he was in the financial 
department, doubling (or tripling) 
as rod and gun, and travel, editor. 
For some time he has been banking 
editor of the New York Journal of 
Commerce. 


Banking's Service . . 
{Robert W., That Is) 


Tuts interesting story about a fa- 
mous man with a bank background 
is reprinted from Current Account, 
personnel magazine of The Canadian 
Bank of Commerce. 


When our branch at Whitehorse, 
Y.T., opened for business in its new 
premises on 29th September, it was 
unconsciously marking the 50th an- 
niversary of one of the most remark- 
able events that ever took place in a 
bank, and one that is a part of the 
romance of banking. 

Just about 50 years ago one of the 
tellers in the branch was a young 
Scot who used to spend some of his 
evenings reciting poetry at the church, 
and even, now and then, wrote some 
verses of his own to deliver before this 
respectable audience. 


But the inspiration of that rough 
and ready country got too much for 
him—it was only eight years since the 
Great Gold Rush of ’98, and one eye. 
ning he sat in his teller’s cage and 
wrote a ballad about the northland 
which was far too rugged for reciting 
in any church of that day. 

His verses had a rugged, catchy 
rhythm, and he enjoyed working on 
them. When he had collected a drawer- 
full, he sent them off to a printer with 
a check for $100, and instructions to 
the printer to make him a private 
edition of the poems, so that he could 
give them to his friends. 

But one of the poems so caught the 
fancy of the men in the composing 
room that they began reciting it, and 
showed it to one of the firm’s salesmen, 
He took proofs of the poems to book- 
stores and got immediate orders. 

So the author’s check was sent back, 
uncashed, and the book became a best 
seller. The poem which caught the 
printers’ eyes was called “The Crema- 
tion of Sam McGee,” but even more 
famous is that first ballad, which was 
too rugged for the church, “The 
Shooting of Dan McGrew.” 

And the author, Robert W. Servic 
is still hale and hearty, living 
Monte Carlo, the land of Grace. 


In replying to our request . 
permission to reprint the story, Edi- 
tor J. N. Harris said: “I had a note 
from him [Service] just this morn- 
ing from Monte Carlo.” 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 11) 


This is The Canadian Bank of Commerce Whitehorse branch at the time Teller 
Service was writing “Dan McGrew” and his other pieces about the Gold Rush era 
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CASE WO 


An Authentic Case History From 


American Express Files 


an 


Feb. 27th, 9 A.M.: Miss Dorothy Feb. 27th, 10 A.M.:; Vacation-bound Feb, 27th, 1 P.M.: But upon arrival, 
Ingram boards New York-to-Miami Miss Ingram looks forward to care- she discovers loss of $400 in Ameri- 
airplane. free days in sunny Florida. can Express Travelers Cheques. 


Feb. 27th, 3 P.M.: Immediately, she Feb. 27th, 4 P.M.: She receives full Feb. 28th, 9 A.M.: Long-anticipated 
tells American Express Manager refund in new Travelers Cheques at Florida vacation thus continues as 
about her loss. Miami office. planned — without interruption. 


Miss Dorothy Ingram ,° of New York City, had her vacation money in American 

Express Travelers Cheques when she stepped aboard a non-stop New York-to- 

Miami flight on February 27th. She found it pleasant to pass the swift trip 

in anticipation of sunny, carefree days in Florida. She found it much *T ids. he been 

less than pleasant on arriving at Miami airport to discover that her $400 in substituted for the 

Travelers Cheques had disappeared. Because her local bank had ea meget nad 
erson involved. 

thoughtfully explained the security of Travelers Cheques, she immediately 

went to the American Express office in Miami and revealed her predicament. 

She gave the American Express manager the numbers. of the lost 

Travelers Cheques; received a refund for $400 the same day. 


Thus Miss Dorothy Ingram was able to spend her full vacation as planned. ——_ a 
She had lost neither time nor vacation funds ... and her bank on 
had retained the good: will of a very valued customer. 


This year, more and more of your customers will be traveling. 
Make sure they get the most for their money... 
American Express Travelers Cheques. 


AMERICAN EXPRESS TRAVELERS CHEQUES 


THE WORLD’S NUMBER-ONE MONEY SINCE 1891 


January 1957 
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Read what one banker says about Cappel, MacDonald incentive plans: 


@@ Out of 719 eligible employees, 65 percent of our non- 


officer staff produced 4,033 pieces of new business .. . 
more than 2,000 new customers... .a total of $8,723,439 
in Brand SPANKING NEw Business for our bank.99 


65% of your employees 
can sell bank services, too! 


HE DAYS when bankers sat back and waited for 
4 hy customers are long past. Today, most banks are 
actively soliciting new business — through advertising, 
promotion and a few contact men. 

But many bank officers have overlooked a prime 
source of new contacts — the families, friends and ac- 
quaintances of hundreds of employees. 

Experience shows that only two things are needed 
to turn a clerk, a teller or a maintenance man into 
an effective bank salesman — more information about 
bank services and an incentive to go out and contact 
the public. A Cappel, MacDonald incentive plan will 
supply both — producing substantial new business for 
your bank, as it has done for dozens of financial institu- 
tions across the country. 

You set up the objectives and tell us what they’re 
worth to you. Seasoned C-M executives will plan a 
campaign tailored to your needs — handling all details, 
recommending a schedule of awards, billing you for 
prizes after they are earned. Nationally advertised 


Cappel, MacDonald & Company 


Dayton, Ohio . . . Offices in principal cities, Canada and Europe 


@ SALES INCENTIVE PLANS 


products are available at wholesale prices, travel at 
carrier-resort rates, printing at cost. You pay nothing 
extra for planning, service and creative work. 

If that sounds like good business for your bank, why 
not phone the nearest C-M office and ask for case his- 
tories and detailed information about 3 
this proved new-business plan. Or 
write on your letterhead to CAPPEL, 

MacDona.Lp & CoMPANY, Dept. K1, 
DayTon 1, 


Featuring Air Travel on... 


/ Als AMERICAN AIRLINES 


i F PAN AMERICAN 
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(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 8) 
Bank Rewards Handwriters 


Tue American National Bank of 
Austin, Tex., has established six 
scholarships of $100 each for good 
handwriting by young people. 

The awards will be made annually 
for three years to a girl and a boy 
in three high schools. Winners will 
be selected on the basis of a hand- 
writing competition, and the money 
is to be paid on matriculation in a 
Texas 4-year college or university. 

A. G. Adams, vice-president of the 
bank, explains: 

“It is our hope that the stimula- 
tion of interest in legible handwrit- 
ing will be helpful to all businesses 
and individuals who use written 
communication in any form, or who 
have to read the writing of others.” 

Paper Mate Company of Chicago 
is giving desk sets to the scholarship 
winners, and will send any bank an 
outline for starting a similar project. 


More About That Horse 


Tue story about the girl who got a 
horse from a bank is a year old, but 
it’s still going the rounds. 

In fact, it’s now been made into 
a children’s book, Hanover’s Wish- 
ing Star, by Nancy Caffrey (E. P. 
Dutton, New York), illustrated with 
photos featuring 12-year-old Karen 
Ann McGuire. She bid $24.03 for 
Nashua after The Hanover Bank of 
New York, as executor of the Wil- 


The United Fund raised in New Brunswick, N. J., was 


$12,448 short of its goal. 


The Peoples National Bank 


furnished a 4 by 2 foot check, filled in for that amount, 

and signed by three divisional chairmen who promised 

they’d continue campaigning until the required amount 

was in. Chairman George Kramer, left, and three cam- 
paigners hold the “check” 


liam Woodward, Jr., estate, had an- 
nounced sale of the Belair Stud 
which included Nashua. 

Karen got instead a saddle horse, 
the gift of 130 Hanover officers. She 
named her steed ‘‘Hanover’s Wish- 
ing Star.” 

The jacket calls the book the story 
of “a little girl, a horse, a friendly 
bank, and a dream come true.” Al- 
though The Hanover Bank had no 
part in producing the volume, the 
publishers asked it to check the 
proofs, release pictures from its files, 
and meet with the author. 


A $1,000 check painted on a 134-pound watermelon is paid by Teller Dan Nelson 

at The Fort Worth National Bank to Larry Bomer, a winner on the “People Are 

Funny” show. It was drawn against the account of the Parker County Melon 

Growers Association and was signed by Walter L. Caraway, president of The 

First National Bank of Weatherford, Tex., and treasurer of the association. Mr. 

Bomer was required to hitchhike 1,500 miles from Hollywood to Fort Worth to 
present the check he won 
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Heritage 


Americana is a popular subject 
these days, and banks are making 
many contributions to it. 

For instance, First American Na- 
tional Bank of Nashville has pub- 
lished a brochure, “Homes of Ten- 
nessee,” picturing and describing 
briefly a number of present-day resi- 
dences in the city and Davidson 
County. Included is a reprint of an- 
other brochure, “Historic Homes of 
the Old South,” which the bank is- 
sued in 1941. 

The latter are depicted in attrac- 
tive line drawings. The art for the 
original is on file in the Library of 
Congress, Washington. 

- In a-short foreword to the new 
book, President Parkes Armistead 
says: 

“This presentation should rekindle 
the pride of our people in the herit- 
age that is ours as citizens of the 
Volunteer State and residents of 
Nashville and Davidson County. 
Also, ‘newcomers’ to the Central 
South, of which there are many, will 
realize that opportunity awaits them 
in this progressive and growing com- 
munity.” 


“Tragic, Valorous" Hungary 


Tue American Red Cross is raising 
a special $5,000,000 disaster fund 
for the relief of the “tragic and 
valorous Hungarian people,” as 
Henry Cabot Lodge called them in 
a U.N. Assembly debate. 

ARC is cooperating with other 
Red Cross Societies in the work, 
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reasons why 


BANKING 


is the 


magazine 


for you 


* Largest ABC paid circulation in the field—36,551, | 


and a survey-tested readership of 100,000 bankers. 


It practically covers the market! 


For 49 years—it’s been the banker’s living library! 
Its renewal percentage of 92.32 is among the highest 
in all publishing! 


Average reader spends 1.25 hours with each monthly 
copy. More than 52% of subscribers read it at home, 


and “pass-on” readers average 3 per copy! 


It delivers an average of 80 pages of vital editorial | 


‘matter per issue. It offers a broader editorial menu. 
satisfying varied interests of an active and influen- 


tial audience! 


In 1956 it carried more than 950 pages of advertising 
purchased by more than 300 advertisers serving the 


field of banking and finance! 


Cost is low—only $5.00 for a year’s single subscrip- 
tion of 12 issues and only $4.00 for each year’s sub- 


scription on the group plan, which means purchas- 


ing four (4) or more subscriptions for the benefit | 


of a bank’s officers, directors, staff members, schools, 


colleges, universities and others. 


Order BANKING for yourself today and include | 


subscriptions for a group of 4 or more 


AMERICAN BANKERS ASSOCIATION 
12 EAST 36th ST., NEW YORK 16, N. Y. 


“There’s no future for me in this de. 
partment. All I meet are fellows who 
need money” 


which includes a gigantic feeding 
operation in Budapest, relief for the 
Hungarian refugees in Austria and 
the United States in the form of 
food, housing, clothing and medical 
care, and establishment of contacts 
between Americans and their Hun- 
garian relatives. 

“Because of your organization’s 
traditional concern for our fellow- 
men and its fine record of support 
for humanitarian causes, I urge that 
you call the attention of your mem- 
bers to this special appeal,” said 
Ellsworth Bunker, ARC president to 
A.B.A. President Erle Cocke. 

BANKING is happy to do so. 


A bargain is something you can't 
use but which is so cheap you can’t 
afford not to buy it. 


Many a public speaker who rises 
to the occasion doesn’t know when 
to sit down. 


Traffic would have been pretty 
bad in the good old days if everyone 
could have bought a horse and buggy 
for a dollar down and a dollar a 
week. 


Fortunately, there is always one 
person who is willing to be chair- 
man of the committee and do the 
work. 


Many a gardener would like to 
know how big his garden has to be 
before the Government will pay him 
for not planting it. 
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Profit-Sharing 
Retirement Plans 


Made to Fit Your Customers’ Needs 


Your customers who run businesses are interested 
in building more loyal, more efficient employees. 
And, like many other businessmen, they will find 
that a Profit-Sharing Retirement Plan offers an 
ideal answer because it gives employees an im- 
portant stake in the company’s success — and pro- 
vides valuable benefits possible in no other way. 


Companies need tailor-made plans to fit special 
conditions. As a financial adviser to your customers, 
you want to make sure that they get the plan which 
best fits their situation. 


The plan should guard against promises of pay- 
ments that they may not be able to keep. 


It should help them keep good employees and 
stimulate them to work for greater profits. 


It should provide that the profits put in trust 
will be taxed only to the employees after retire- 
ment when taxes are lower. 


It should provide that most of the money stay 
liquid but from which, nevertheless, your cus- 
tomers’ employees can be sure of substantial 
pensions or severance pay. 


Accomplishing these important requirements varies 
from business to business. But these features, and 
many more that you as your customers’ financial 
adviser will appreciate, can be built into Connecti- 
cut Mutual Profit-Sharing Retirement Plans. For 
example, our plans help solve the problem of the 
over-age employee. There need be no payments in 
unprofitable years. Large first-year payments are 
not necessary. These plans can be written for com- 
panies with as few as five employees. 


Founded in 1846, Connecticut Mutual was one of 
the earliest and is today one of the largest writers 
of life insurance for specialized business purposes. 
Not only are its policies particularly adapted to use 
in profit-sharing retirement plans, but comparisons 
will show that its costs are among the lowest. 


FREE BOOKLET ON PROFIT-SHARING 
RETIREMENT PLANS 


Particularly useful to bankers and trust officers is a 
booklet answering many questions about profit- 
sharing retirement plans. It answers such questions 
as how the employer’s contribution is determined, 
tax deductibility of the employer’s contribution, 
how members of the trust are taxed, how Social 
Security fits in, and many other important ques- 
tions. Scores of your customers can have more 
permanent and financially sound businesses with a 
Connecticut Mutual Plan. 


The Connecticut Mutual Life Insurance Co. 
Dept. BA-1, Hartford, Connecticut 


Please send me, without cost or obligation, 
your booklet “Some Questions and Answers 
about Profit Sharing Retirement Plans.” 


Name 


Bank 


Street 


City - 


The 
CONNECTICUT MUTUAL LIFE 


INSURANCE COMPANY e HARTFORD 
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For over 75 years, Japan's largest 
financial institution has fostered 
international trade and commerce. 


If you need a helping 

hand in Japon, contact... Gd 

re FUJI BANK 
Head Office: Chiyoda-Ku, Tokyo 
Overseas Offices in London, Calcutta 


184 Branches Throughout Japan 
New York Agency: 42 Broadway, NYC 


if it will do this... 


Make Check Sorting 
FASTER... 
EASIER , ante 


BANK CHECK SORTER 


For daily sorting in bank cotinnt de- 


partments the Kohlhaas Bank Chec! rter 
will outperform any manual sorter on the 
market in Speed, Ease-of-Operation and Ac- 
curacy. Has all of the operator designed 
features for improved sorting efficiency. Avail- 
able with Alphabetical and Name Guides to 
suit your requirement. 


worth this... 


FURTHER INFORMATION — PRICES 
the KOHLHAAS co. 


8012 S. Chicago Ave. 
Chicago 17, Ill. 


‘AROUND: 


| 
BANK... 


OT many days after they returned 

from their honeymoon, the 
young husband brought his smiling 
bride into the bank and had his 
checking account changed to a joint 
account. 

“Now,” said he, with a generous, 
happy smile, “half of this account 
is yours.” 

It was only a short time later when 
the new wife came into the bank and 
asked the teller how much money 
there was to the credit of the ac- 
count. Told that the balance was at 
that time $80, she said, “Well, I 


want to draw out my husband’s half 
of the account, and leave mine in the 
bank. I just can’t bear to think of 
spending my half of the money for 


groceries!” 
* * * 


669 VE been sort of worried,” began 

the young housewife, as she 
shifted her baby to the other 
shoulder and sat down at the officer’s 
desk. “You see, I wrote a check the 


| other day — $15, it was — and sub- 
| tracted it on my checkbook stub. It 


was for a set of books for my baby, 
here, and I got to thinking how he 
wouldn’t be able to read for four or 


| five years, so what was the use of 


buying them now? So I tore the 


check up and threw it away. I wanted 
to tell you about it so as to be sure 
you don’t charge it to my account.” 

“But, if you tore the check up—,” 
began the astonished officer, ‘“how—” 

“Well, my account still shows $15 
less than I’ve got, and I thought 
that had to agree with what the bank 
says I’ve got at the end of the month. 
I don’t want the bank to charge me 
with that check, and I thought I'd 
just better come in and explain to 
you and warn you about it, because 
I know I’ve got $15 more in the bank 
than my check-book says I have, 
and I don’t want any mistake about 
it.”’ 

* * * 

E had been sitting outside the 
H officer’s room for some minutes 
when one of the clerks noticed him 
and realized she had not seen any 
one taking his name in for an inter- 
view. So she walked up to him and 
said, “Has anyone taken your name, 
sir?” 

In a bored tone came the answer: 
“Oh, yes, about 25 years ago.” 
BELLE S. HAMILTON 
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There’s no easy road 


in Credit Reporting 


Probably better than anybody else we at Dun & Bradstreet can testify to 
the cooperativeness of the local banker in this country. Every day Dun & 
Bradstreet reporters call on bankers for the information which is impor- 
tant to the satisfactory performance of their task of comprehensive and 
impartial credit reporting. 

Maintaining up-to-date information on merchandise-buying businesses 
across the land is not a small operation. To do it all adequately, we need 
the cooperation of bankers, accountants, and the business men upon whom 
we report. 

Annually at this time of year we send out a request for a year-end state- 
ment to every business concern listed in our 4000-page Reference Book. 
This year, nearly 3,000,000 manufacturers, wholesalers and retailers are 
receiving our requests. 

Sometimes a business man will furnish his balance sheet to suppliers 
who request it, but sees no reason to furnish it to Dun & Bradstreet. There 
is no reason except the great time-saving, effort-saving convenience of 
having his figures on file at one central depository to which all suppliers 
will have access. 

We hope when the question arises you will advise business men, as many 
bankers now do, to furnish their figures to us. Our function promotes trade. 
By introducing buyer to seller, we facilitate the business transaction, the 
sales process. Confidence is an imperative for the smooth operation of 
modern commerce. Any step that will enhance the confidence placed in 
him is, we think, a wise step for a business man to take. Don’t you agree? 


Dun & Bradstreet, Ine. 


Headquarters: 99 Church Street, New York 8, N. Y. 
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This department is compiled by 
THEODORE FISCHER of BANKING’S 
siaff. 


Trees for Deepfreeze 


UR servicemen stationed at the 
South Pole had Christmas trees, 
thanks to the BANK OF CALIFORNIA 
and the U. S. Air Force. 
Twenty-four Oregon Christmas 
trees, all 8 feet tall or more, were 
airlifted 13,000 miles to the Ant- 
arctic for the personnel of “Opera- 
tion Deepfreeze.’”’ The men are at- 
tached to the Navy Task Force 43, 
which has over-all charge of the 
South Pole Expedition for the United 
States’ contribution to the Interna- 
tional Geophysical Year. The trees 
were donated by the BANK OF CALI- 
FORNIA’S Portland (Oreg.) office and 
the U. S. Bureau of Land Manage- 
ment. 


Changes at Chase 


EORGE CHAMPION, executive vice- 
J president of The Chase Man- 
hattan Bank, New York, has been 
named president, while DAVID ROCKE- 
_ FELLER, executive vice-president, was 
advanced to vice-chairman of the 
board. Both were named to the 
bank’s board of directors. 

J. STEWART BAKER, who has been 
chairman of the executive commit- 
tee and president, had sought to re- 
linquish the duties associated with 
the presidency. He’ll continue as 


David Rockefeller George Champion 


chairman of the executive commit- 
tee. He and JOHN J. McCLoy, board 
chairman, continue as the chief ex- 
ecutive officers of the bank. 

DAvip ROCKEFELLER replaces his 
brother LAURANCE on the board, and 
Mr. CHAMPION takes the place of 
Percy J. EBBott, former president 
and later vice-chairman, who retired 
last summer after 43 years of ser- 
vice. 


Sparks Advances 


OBERT W. SPARKS has advanced 
to executive vice-president of 
The Bowery Savings Bank, New 
York. He had been first vice-presi- 
dent and treasurer. Mr. SPARKS has 
long been active in support of the 


President Loring L. Gelbach, left, of Central National Bank of Cleveland, greets 

W. J. Rogers, center, director of port control, City of Cleveland, and John C. 

McHannan, the bank’s board chairman, at opening of Central National’s new 

“fly-in, walk-in, drive-in” branch at Cleveland Hopkins Airport. Mr. McHannan, 

with bank for 64 years, commented that flying to the opening was far “different” 
from walking to work at the bank’s first office in 1892 


sand Air inc 


- 


Robert W. Sparks David M. Kennedy 


U. S. Savings Bond program and re- 
ceived a Distinguished Service Cita- 
tion, the highest award of the U. §. 
Treasury Department, for his ser- 
vices. 

He is active in many business 
and public activities, and in the 
A.B.A. he is a member of the Com- 
mittee on Federal Fiscal Procedures 
and the A.B.A. Savings Bonds Com- 
mittee. 


Kennedy President 


AVID M. KENNEDY, vice-president, 
was elected president of Conti- 
nental Illinois National Bank of Chi- 
cago, succeeding the late CARL A. 
BIRDSALL. 

Mr. KENNEDY has been with the 
bank for 11 years. During 1953-54 
he was on leave of absence from the 
bank to serve as special assistant to 
Secretary of the Treasury Humphrey 
on problems of Treasury financing 
and management of the Federal debt. 
Before joining the bank he spent 16 
years in Washington with the Board 
of Governors of the Federal Reserve 
System in various capacities includ- 
ing that of special assistant to the 
chairman. He is a member of the 
Government Borrowing Committee 
of the American Bankers Associa- 
tion and has served on the faculties 
of several schools of banking includ- 
ing The Graduate School of Banking. 

Mr. BIRDSALL died suddenly in 
Tucson, Ariz., on November 19 at 
the age of 64. He had been with 
the bank since 1919, and had been 
president since 1948. He was active 
in banking and civic groups and was 
a member of the Advisory Com- 
mittee on Special Activities of the 
American Bankers Association. 
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William Lyman Allan Sproul 


WILLIAM A. LYMAN, vice-president 
of the First National Bank of Rome, 
Ga., has been named executive vice- 
president of the newly organized 
National Bank of Fort Benning. The 
new bank has been organized by a 
group of retired Army officers, to 
serve Fort Benning, largest infan- 
try post in the world. 


The largest scissors ever made 
were used to cut a ribbon of U. S. 
currency at the official opening of 
the 16th office of the CENTRAL VAL- 
LEY NATIONAL BANK, Oakland, Calif. 
The branch is in Washington Manor, 
San Lorenzo, Calif. 


CHARLES H. LooMIs and EDWARD 
B. CHAPIN are now vice-presidents 
of the First National Bank of Saint 
Paul. 


On New Assignment 


HOMAS O. WAAGE, secretary of 

the Federal Reserve Bank of New 
York and manager of its public in- 
formation department, has been given 
a leave of absence to serve as staff 
director for the joint legislative com- 
mittee charged with revising the 
state banking laws for New York. 


LEIF OLSON, banking editor of The 
New York Times, has joined the 
Federal Reserve Bank of New York 
as assistant chief of the public in- 
formation division. 


VIVIAN W. JOHNSON was reelected 
a Class A director of the Federal 
Reserve Bank of Chicago. Mr. JOHN- 
SON, who is president of the First 
National Bank, Cedar Falls, Iowa, 
has been a director since 1945. 
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Cache Valley Banking Company, 
Logan, Utah, and Sandy City Bank, 
Sandy, Utah, have merged with 
WALKER BANK AND TRUST COMPANY, 
Salt Lake City. WALKER BANK now 
shows total resources exceeding 
$160,000,000, and the merger has 
added four offices to its system. 


LIEUT.- GENERAL SIR ARCHIBALD 
NYE, G.C.S.I., G.C.M.G., G.C.LE., 
K.C.B., K.B.E., M.C., has been ap- 
pointed a director of The Royal 
Bank of Canada, Montreal. SIR 
ARCHIBALD recently relinquished his 
post as High Commissioner for the 
United Kingdom in Canada. 


HARRY L. BROWN, a national bank 
examiner for 24 years, has joined La 
Salle National Bank, Chicago, as 
loan analysis executive. 


Tribute to Sproul 


LLAN SPROUL, former president of 
the Federal Reserve Bank of New 
York, has been presented with a res- 
olution, in engrossed form, by the 


Australian caricaturist Gordon Currie, 
right, took time out from sketching 
customers of Tulsa’s First National 
Bank and Trust Co. to sketch Tulsa’s 
Mayor George E. Norvell in the mayor’s 
office. Currie set up his studio in the 
bank lobby and caricatured 100 cus- 
tomers daily for a week 


New York Clearing House Associa- 
tion. It was unanimously resolved 
that the Association expresses: “Its 
respect for and admiration of the 
outstanding services to central bank- 
ing of Mr. Allan Sproul. Its pro- 
found regret that he will henceforth 
not be rendering them in the setting 
of the local community. Its hope 
that he may nevertheless from time 
to time in the future lend his in- 
valuable advice and counsel in the 
broad field of national monetary 


Albert W. Harris, seated, retired board chairman of Harris Trust and Savings 
Bank, Chicago, with nine retired officers of the bank. From left, Guy E. Reed, 
Donald C. Miller, Richard E. Pritchard, Bowman C. Lingle, Frank R. Elliott, 
Mark A. Brown, Frank McNair, John S. Broeksmit, and Harry A. Brinkman. 
Harris, Elliott, and Brown are retired presidents of the bank. McNair was vice- 
chairman of executive committee; Reed was executive vice-president; the others 
are retired vice-presidents. They’re still active as directors and trustees of varied 
business and civic groups. Furthermore, all but one of them maintain business 
offices in the bank’s building 
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This is our brand new booklet, and we would be 


more than happy to send you a copy on request. 


Of course most people who work with sizable in- 
vestment portfolios and handle large blocks of stock 
are thoroughly acquainted with Secondaries and 


Specials. 


But we have found that a number of institutional 
buyers and sellers are not nearly as familiar with the 
Exchange Distribution—a relatively new technique 
which often makes it possible to market a large block 


at less cost, a better net return. 


Of special interest are the comparative figures— 
prices and spreads—on typical offerings handled by 
Merrill Lynch. 


If you would like a copy of this very readable re- 
view of a sometimes complicated subject, just fill out 


the coupon below. 


Gentlemen: 
Without obligation, please mail a copy of ‘‘Suppose You Want to Sell 25,000 
Shares of Stock’? to— 
Address 


Merrill Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & Beane 


Members of all Principal Stock and Commodity Exchanges 
70 Pine Street, New York 5, N. Y. 
Offices in 107 Cities 
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policy; and its cordial good wishes 
for his health and happiness in many 
years to come.” 


The Fairlawn branch office of Tur 
DIME BANK, Akron, Ohio, is now 
open in its fine new building. It 
features five drive-in windows and 
parking for 70 cars. 


The FRANKLIN NATIONAL BANK, 
Franklin Square, N. Y., has opened 
its new South Shore office building 
at Rockville Centre. A feature of 
the building is a 90-foot mural. 
About 6,000 visitors came to the 
opening and opened about 1,000 new 
accounts. 


RAPIDES BANK & TRUST Co., Alex- 
andria, La., has opened four new 
drive-in windows at its Bolton Ave- 
nue office. 


RUSSEL A. SWANEY, vice-president 
of Detroit Branch, Federal Reserve 
Bank of Chicago, was elected presi- 
dent of the Bankers Club of Detroit. 
He succeeds JOHN H. FRENCH, JR., 
president of City Bank. 


Some 250 bankers in the Fifth 
Federal District and their wives 
were invited to the BANK OF VIR- 
GINIA’S recent annual fall conference. 
Chairman for the one-day session 
was HARTWELL F.. TAYLOR, vice-presi- 
dent in charge of the bank’s corre- 
spondent bank relations. Speakers 
included THOMAS C. BOUSHALL, pres- 
ident of the bank; PARKE C. BRINK- 
LEY, Virginia’s Commissioner of 
Agriculture; WILLIAM POWERS, se- 
nior deputy manager of the Amer- 
ican Bankers Association; and T. 
CoLEMAN ANDREWS, president and 
chairman of American Fidelity & 
Casualty Company, Richmond, and 
former Commissioner of Internal 
Revenue. 


FRANK O. BRAND and LINCOLN 
PAIGE were elected vice-presidents of 
the Empire Trust Company, New 
York. 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 20) 


Frank O. Brand Lincoln Paige 
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From the E.O.G. series: #4663 sidechair; #9746 desk; #603 lamp; #5570 swivel chair 


You'll see this prestige furniture advertised in full color in FORTUNE and THE NEW YORKER. 
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“HARTER 


STURGIS, MICHIGAN 


WORK WITH 
LESS 


TENSION 


HARTER 66 
EXECUTIVE 
STEEL 
POSTURE 
CHAIR 


The right chair eases stress and tension. The 
Harter 66 is that kind of chair. Correct posture 
design and precise handwheel adjustments 

fit the 66 to your body. Foam rubber cushions in 
seat, back and arms give cool comfort. The 

deep, molded seat is gently rounded to avoid harm- 
ful pressure to vulnerable nerves and arteries 
under your knees. Have a 66 fitted to you and start 
feeling ‘alive’ at the end of each business day. 


Write for informative booklet, Posture Seating Makes 
Sense. We'll send name of your nearest Harter dealer. 
Harter Corporation, 108 Prairie St., Sturgis, Mich. 
In Canada: Harter Furniture, Ltd., Guelph, Ontario 


MAIN STREET (Continued) 


FIDELITY TRUST COMPANY, Fitts- 
burgh, had its oldest depositor as 
guest of honor at an informa! ob- 
servance of its 70th anniversary, 
Miss Ella Black, now 85, has main- 
tained an account with the hank 
since she was in her teens. 


RICHARD H. AYLWARD was pro- 
moted to vice-president at National 
Bank of Hyde Park, Chicago. 


Mrs. CHARLES ULRICK Bay, newly 
elected as chairman of the board and 
president of A. M. Kidder & Co., New 
York, is the first woman in Wall 
Street’s 200 years to hold these 
positions in a New York Stock Ex- 
change member firm. 


Three drive-in windows and a 
walk-up window hasten service at 
the new Front Street Drive-in 
Branch of UNION PLANTERS Na- 
TIONAL BANK, Memphis, Tenn. There 
are no inside banking facilities for 
customers. 


Lady President 


AURINE JACOBS has been elected 
M president of the National Bank 
of Commerce, Dallas, succeeding the 
late J. B. ADOUE, JR. MISS JACOBS is 
the only woman president of a city 
bank in Texas—there are a dozen 
women bank presidents in the state. 

She has been with the bank for 23 
years, and advanced to the presi- 
dency from the position of vice- 
president and cashier. She has been 
a director of the Dallas Clearing 
House Association since 1951, is 
secretary of the Dallas Estate Coun- 
cil, a trustee of the Dallas Founda- 
tion, and a member of the National 
Association of Bank Women. 


CHARLES M. APPLEGATE and MI- 
CHAEL W. O’BRIEN are now vice- 
presidents of Irving Trust Company, 
New York. 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 22) 


Cc. M. Applegate Michael O’Brien 
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ENGINEERING 


that increases the 


doliar’s buying power 


Earnings on almost every farm are closely 
linked to crop-handling power. 

That’s why a newly engineered machine, 
like the Allis-Chalmers No. 7 Mower, can 
often save more in a single season than its 
purchase price. 

This new earning power comes from 
revolutionary new design: 

TWIN-WHEEL drive —no pitman—elimi- 
nates vibration—adds years of life—permits 
faster travel. 


ong Revolutionary 
TWIN-WHEEL 
drive 


Mows on any slope from vertical to 45° 

below horizontal with no added strain on 

sickle or guides. 

Cuts heaviest crops or clips pastures or 

range—smooth, quiet, fast, without vibration. 
This modern mower is typical of the way 
many Allis-Chalmers farm machines open 
the way to new earning power... and loan 
security ... giving greater value to dollars 
invested in farm equipment. 


ALLIS - CHALMERS, FARM EQUIPMENT DIVISION, MILWAUKEE 1, WISCONSIN 


Listen to the National Farm and 
Home Hour every Saturday on A L L i 4 mn C a A La & as 
your NBC radio station. 


TWIN -WHEEL is an Allis-Chalmers trademark 
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MAIN STREET (Continued) 


About 2,000 persons attended open 
house at the new branch (its sixth) 
of THE First NATIONAL BANK AND 
TRUST COMPANY of Kalamazoo. 


New Utah Bank 


pea OF KEARNS, Kearns, Utah, 
opened on December 7 in a new 
shopping center. It is occupying 
temporary quarters until a new 
building is erected in 1957. The bank 
is capitalized at $137,500, is a mem- 
ber of FDIC, A.B.A., and the Utah 
Bankers Association. President is 
Louis S. LEATHAM, former Bank 
Commissioner of the State of Utah. 
Roy W. SIMMONS is vice-president; 
cashier is CoAD C. SHAW, formerly 
with the Federal Reserve Bank of 
San Francisco. 


VALLEY NATIONAL BANK, Phoenix, 
Ariz., had a chance to rescue the 
Marines—and acted promptly to do 
so. The bank heard that the 9th 
Engineers Company, U. S. Marine 
Corps Reserves, was in sore need of 
a state flag for certain of its public 
appearances and put through a rush 
order for a silk standard. It selected 
ROBERT L. GARRETT, trust invest- 
ment officer, to make the presenta- 
tion. He saw action as a Marine 


Seagoing Branches 


MERICAN TRUST COMPANY, San 

Francisco, is conducting banking 
facilities on two new luxury ships 
of the Matson Lines, S.S. Mariposa 
and 8.8. Monterey. DONALD S. GOULD, 
of the bank staff, has already sailed 
Bankers Gould, left, and Robinson 


about to begin shipboard assignment 


Louis S. Leatham Anderson Borthwick 


Corps captain in both World War II 
and the Korean War. 


ANDERSON BORTHWICK, president 
of The First National Trust and Sav- 
ings Bank of San Diego, was named 
“Mr. San Diego 1957” by the Grant 
Club of that city. Mr. BorTHWIckK 
was cited for his outstanding and 
continuing contributions to the prog- 
ress and development of San Diego. 
He’s president of the Harbor Com- 
mission, vice-president of the Cali- 
fornia Bankers Association, and a 
past member of the executive coun- 
cil of the American Bankers Associ- 
ation. 


Dr. ARTHUR F. BURNS, who re- 
signed as chairman of the Presi- 
dent’s Council of Economic Advisers, 
has been elected president of the 
National Bureau of Economic Re- 
search. He was director of research 
at the Bureau for seven years before 
going to Washington. 


on the Mariposa. In 45 days he’ll 
have been to Honolulu, Papeete (Ta- 
hiti), Wellington, Melbourne and 
Sydney, Auckland, Suva (Fiji), and 
Pago Pago (American Samoa). 
MONTE J. ROBINSON leaves in Janu- 
ary to make the same trip on the 
Monterey. 

The ship bankers will continue in 
the employ of the bank but also sign 
articles to become members of the 
ship’s company. They hold the rank 
of “Banking Officer’ aboard ship, 
equivalent to senior assistant purser. 
Shipboard banking hours are 9 to 12 
noon, 2 to 4 P.M., and nights before 
arrival at major ports of call. Serv- 
ices include foreign exchange; buy- 
ing and selling currencies of Aus- 
tralia, New Zealand, Fiji, and Ta- 
hiti; cashing and selling traveler’s 
checks; and cashing drafts on trav- 
eler’s letters of credit. 

GOULD and ROBINSON have their 
assignments for two years, and then 
are to be relieved by two other men. 
The bank says there are plenty of 
volunteers for the jobs. 


Allen P. Stults E. Perry Spink 


ALLEN P. STULTS, formerly vice- 
president, has been named executive 
vice-president of the American Na- 
tional Bank and Trust Company of 
Chicago. He’s an alumnus of The 
Graduate School of Banking, class 
of 1945, where his thesis on utiliza- 
tion of the Mercantile Exchange by 
commercial banks was selected for 
permanent library inclusion. 


.E. PERRY SPINK has been elected 
president of the Liberty Bank of 
Buffalo, succeeding E. F. MCGINLEy, 
who resigned. Mr. SPINK had been 
executive vice-president. He has been 
active in the New York State 
Bankers Association; the Financial 
Public Relations Association; and in 
the American Bankers Association 
he has served on the Savings and 
Mortgage Development Committee. 


Establishes Scholarship 


ye HADDONFIELD (N.J.) Na- 
TIONAL BANK has announced that 
it is establishing an annual $2,000 
college scholarship to be awarded 
each year to a deserving boy or girl 
in Camden County. The award will 


be known as the Haddonfield Na- 
tional Bank Scholarship, will be pay- 
able $500 yearly, and the first award 
will be in June 1957. President 
Horace G. MOELLER said that full 
details of the scholarship are still to 
be worked out, and that the bank’s 
directors “are of the opinion that 
as a business enterprise this bank 
shares the community responsibility 
for the encouragement of higher 
education.” 


CHARLES W. WADELL, president of 
The Casper (Wyo.) National Bank, 
has resigned to become president of 
the American National Bank of 
Denver. He is succeeded as president 
by JACKSON F. KING, formerly vice- 
president. The Casper bank is build- 
ing a new home. Mr. WADELL’s sons 
CHARLES, JR., 12, and JAMEs, 11, 
broke ground for the building, using 
twin shovels fastened together. 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 26) 
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Serving industry 


CRYOVAC COMPANY 
DIVISION 


Cedar Rapids, lowa 
Lockport, New York 
Greenville, South Carolina 
Toronto, Canada 


DAVISON CHEMICAL 
COMPANY DIVISION 


Bartow, Florida 

Fort Pierce, Florida 

New Albany, Indiana 
Wakarusa, Indiana 

Perry, lowa 

Lake Charles, Louisiana 
Curtis Bay (Baltimore), Maryland 
Lansing, Michigan 

Joplin, Missouri 

Trenton, Missouri 

Pompton Plains, New Jersey 
Wilmington, North Carolina 
Alliance, Ohio 

Cincinnati, Ohio 

Columbus, Ohio 

Findlay, Ohio 

Tulsa, Oklahoma 

Charleston, South Carolina 
Spartanburg, South Carolina 
Nashville, Tennessee 
Valleyfield, Quebec 


DEWEY & ALMY CHEMICAL 
COMPANY DIVISION 

San Leandro, California 

Chicago, Illinois 

Acton, Massachusetts 

Adams, Massachusetts 

Cambridge, Massachusetts 

Montreal, Canada 


DEWEY & ALMY OVERSEAS 
COMPANY DIVISION 


Buenos Aires, Argentina 
Melbourne, Australia 
$ao Paulo, Brazil 
London, England 
Epernon, France 
Hamburg, Germany 
Naples, Italy 


GRACE CHEMICAL 
COMPANY DIVISION 
Memphis, Tennessee 


GRACE CHEMICAL 
RESEARCH & DEVELOPMENT 
COMPANY DIVISION 

New York, N. Y. 


POLYMER CHEMICALS 
DIVISION 


Baton Rouge, Louisiana 
Clifton, New Jersey 
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Symbol of service 
throughout the world 


From Lansing, Michigan, to Baton Rouge, Louisiana, from Sao Paulo, 
Brazil, to Hamburg, Germany, W. R. Grace & Co. is building new plants 


and laboratories in a dynamic program of expansion in chemicals. 


Through seven divisions devoted to chemistry Grace provides industry 
with a growing variety of essential chemicals and chemical-based prod- 
ucts. To meet increasing demands at home and abroad Grace is steadily 


enlarging its facilities. 


Among these projects are new plants for the production of petroleum 
catalysts, CRYOVAC plastic packaging, sealing compounds, and polymer 
chemicals. Today the facilities of the chemical divisions represent 55% 
of Grace’s net fixed assets. 
Besides expanding its chemical operations, 
W. R. Grace & Co. also is moving ahead rapidly 
in paper production and petroleum .. . 


in diversified Latin American enterprises .. . 
in world trade, transportation and finance. 


For copy of 1956 Semi-Annual Report, write 


W. R. GRACE & CO. 


Executive Offices: 7 Hanover Square, New York 5 
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“The American consumer enjoys the finest and 
widest selection of goods and services on earth. This 
is the direct result of the willingness of businessmen 
to invest in the creation of new products, the 
building of facilities to produce them, and the 
development of markets to sell them. To speed the 


acceptance and sale of new products—and realize 


a return on capital investment — there is no more 


effective or less expensive method than a coordinated 
program of sales and advertising.”’ 


ROY L. REIERSON, 
Vice President, Bankers Trust Co. 


ADEQUATE ADVERTISING has become increasingly essential 
under today’s competitive conditions. To meet competition the production man 


seeks new materials, equipment and processes. The sales executive seeks new 
markets and better recognition and acceptance for his company’s products. 


The development of industrial markets is becoming increasingly complex. It 
calls for more personal selling. And yet salesmen can’t be expected to do the 
job alone. Many companies have decentralized, and more people have a voice 
in buying decisions. This means more travel time, more people to contact, and 
less time for the salesman to spend with each customer. 


Salesmen who sell to industry need good “‘sales tools” . . . and one of the best is 


Nic GRAW-HILL 


McGRAW-HILL PUBLISHING COMPANY, INC. 
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Business Magazine Advertising. When a company advertises its 
products consistently in those business magazines its prospects 
look to for help with their jobs, it arouses interest in, and creates 
a preference for its products. And, at pennies per contact, it 
multiplies the calling power and increases the productivity of 
its sales staff. 


THAT'S WHY WE SUGGEST: If you have a financial interest or 
responsibility in a company,’ you’ will want to encourage the 
company’s management in the consistent use of adequate Busi- 
ness Magazine Advertising. 


MAGAZINES 


330 WEST 42nd STREET, NEW YORK 36, N. Y. 
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your 


customers 
better Ihe FIRST NATIONAL CITY BANK of 


Interested in a New York correspondent whose 
facilities are complete in all phases of banking? 
Then you'll surely find this brand new booklet well 
worth reading. 


It outlines the many services that First National City 
can perform for you—any or all of them, as needed. 


This booklet-—‘‘Correspondent Bank Services’’—is 
yours for the asking. After you’ve seen it, feel free 
to ask us for details on how the services described 
can be put to work to your particular advantage. 


The FIRST 


NATIONAL CITY BANK 


of New York 


Head Office: 55 Wall Street, New York 
70 Overseas Branches, Offices and Affiliates © 75 Offices in Greater New York 


Around-the-clock Transit Service « Collections « Credit Information 
Bond Portfolio Analysis « Complete Securities Handling Facilities 
Dealers in State and Municipal Bonds e Participation in Local Loans 
Personalized Service « World-Wide Banking Facilities 
Complete Metropolitan New York Office Coverage 


Our 145th Anniversary Year 


Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 


MAIN STREET (Continued) 


The Chartered Bank of India, 
Australia, and China, which was 
incorporated in England by Royal 
Charter in 1853, will henceforth be 
known as THE CHARTERED BANK. An 
announcement says that “‘simplifica- 
tion of the bank’s title does not 
signify any change in its sphere of 
operations.” The bank’s branch 
system serves Aden, India, Pakistan, 
Ceylon, Burma, Singapore and Fed- 
eration of Malaya, North Borneo and 
Sarawak, Indonesia, Cambodia, Vi- 
etnam, Thailand, The Philippine Re- 
public, Hong Kong, Japan, and Ham- 
burg, Germany. 


ALAN H. TEMPLE, executive vice- 
president of The First National City 
Bank of New York, was appointed 
to the board of directors. He is 
senior officer in charge of the bank’s 
economics department and of the 
Monthly Letter on Business and 
Economic Conditions. 


A week-long public festivity 
opened the new $1.5-million build- 
ing of FIRST SECURITY BANK, Boise, 
Idaho. The new building serves as 
headquarters for FIRST SECURITY 
BANK OF IDAHO, N.A., which operates 
63 offices in Idaho, Utah, and Wyo- 
ming, as well as for the system's 
Boise operation. 


THOMAS H. CHASE has been ad- 
vanced to vice-president of Central- 
Penn National Bank, Philadelphia. 
He’s an alumnus of The Graduate 
School of Banking and is active in 
civic and youth affairs in Philadel- 
phia. 


Wooprow W. DENNEY was pro- 
moted to trust officer at the San 
Francisco main office of First West- 
ern Bank and Trust Company. 


ARTHUR P. WILLIAMSON was elected 
chairman of the board of Society for 
Savings and Society National Bank, 
Cleveland, succeeding the late Henry 
S. Sherman. 


Woodrow Denney A. P. Williamson 
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Homer W. Lynch John L. Gibbons 


HomER W. LYNCH was appointed 
a trust officer of Manufacturers 
Trust Company, New York. 


JoHN L. GIBBONS advanced to ex- 
ecutive vice-president at Chemical 
Corn Exchange Bank, New York. 
Mr. GIBBONS, a GSB graduate, has 
been vice-president in charge of the 
bank’s fiduciary division, and will 
continue to head that division. He 
is chairman of the bank’s trust in- 
vestment committee, the advertising 
committee, and the staff benefits 
committee. 


The Consumer Bankers Associa- 
tion has awarded its first “Annual 
Award for Outstanding Advertising 
in the Interest of Better Banking” 
to CENTRAL-PENN NATIONAL BANK 
of Philadelphia for its “People Build 
Banks” campaign, created by Lewis 
& Gilman, Inc. 


Harry H. AUGUSTINE, president 
of State-Planters Bank of Commerce 
and Trusts, was elected president of 
the Clearing House Association of 
Richmond. He succeeds ROBERT T. 
MARSH, JR., president of First and 
Merchants National Bank. W. HARRY 


NEBRASKA 
Fred H. Bruning, president, Bruning 
State Bank, Bruning, is president of 
the Nebraska Bankers Association for 


the year 1956-1957 


January 1957 


by selling 


NCB 
Travelers 


Checks 


Extend the many important services you offer 
your customers by selling them First National 
City Bank Travelers Checks. When you thus pro- 
tect the funds they carry, you assure them of more 
relaxed traveling. These checks, backed by Amer- 
ica’s leading world-wide bank, are promptly re- 
funded in full if lost or stolen. Instantly recog- 
nized and accepted like cash everywhere in the 
world, they’re a wonderful convenience. 

You keep 90% of the selling commission on this 
famous travel currency and remit only 10% to us. 


A broad national and international advertising 
program plus extensive sales aids supplied you 
gratis make selling easy. 


lhe FIRST 
NATIONAL CITY BANK 
of New York 


REMEMBER THESE FACTS: 


NCB Travelers Checks have been sold for over half a century 
In handy denominations: $10, $20, $50 and $100 

Cost only $1 per $100; good until used 

You keep 90% of the selling commission—and remit 10% to us 


Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 
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SCHWARZCHILD, JR., president of 
Central National Bank, was elected 
vice-president; and W. D. RoBERTs, 
assistant vice-president of State- 
Planters, was reelected secretary- 
manager. 


JENKINTOWN (PA.) BANK AND 
TRUST COMPANY has kept statistics 
on its drive-in window. During its 
second year of operation, the window 
served one driver every minute-and- 
a-half during banking hours. During 
the year, 62,044 drivers were served, 
an increase of almost 30% over the 
first year’s operation which showed 
48,417 customers. 


There were more than 150 dele- 
gates to the recent Junior Bankers 
Conference of the Wisconsin Bank- 
ers Association in Milwaukee. 


KENTON R. CRAVENS, president of 
Mercantile Trust Company, St. Louis, 
has been elected a Class A director 
of the Federal Reserve Bank of St. 
Louis for a 3-year term beginning 
January 1. 


Million Messages 


HE CHASE MANHATTAN BANK, 

New York, became the first bank 
in the country to transmit 1,000,000 
messages over the Bank Wire since 
the facility was inaugurated on No- 
vember 1, 1950. The wire, a privately 
operated network leased from West- 
ern Union, provides direct tele- 
graphic communication between 202 
participating banks in 59 cities. 


BROADCASTER — Twice daily, Jim 
Richardson, vice-president of Commer- 
cial Trust Company, Ocala, Fla., reads 
Dow-Jones stock market reports over 
direct wire from his desk to an Ocala 
radio station, where it is recorded on 
tape. Its a regular feature of the 
bank’s newscasts at 9 A.M. and 12 noon 


& 


Wilbur T. Chapin 


Deroy Scott 


WILBUR T. CHAPIN advanced to 
the presidency of the Lincoln Bank 
& Trust Company, Louisville, Ky., 
succeeding the late Noel Rush. DE- 
ROY SCOTT succeeded Mr. CHAPIN 
as executive vice-president. GARNETT 
Cook, vice-president, was named to 
the board of directors. The new 
president, Mr. CHAPIN, is chairman 
of the executive committee of the 
Kentucky Bankers Association. 


Study Completed 


CONNECTICUT BANKERS 
SOCIATION has published a study 
of the boards of directors of the 
commercial banks of Connecticut— 
their organization and activities. The 
study was conducted by a special 
committee of the association, and 
has been distributed to all CBA 
member banks and to state associa- 
tion secretaries. 

The entire membership of the As- 
sociation answered the question- 
naires in what might well be the 
first such study conducted by a 
bankers association since the war. 
- A preface notes that: “Bank di- 
rectors are busy men. In addition 
to having an intimate knowledge of 
some profession or business they 
are called upon to guide the des- 
tinies of their banks . . . an extremely 
responsible and often technical un- 
dertaking. Very little information 
has been gathered regarding the 
boards of directors of banks to show 
what their various occupations or 
businesses might be, what fees are 
paid and what participation in bank 
affairs is generally expected of them, 
as shown by the practices of other 
banks. The study was made to as- 
sist directors and management in 
gathering some over-all information 
on these subjects as they apply to 
other Connecticut banks. 

“It was not pursued to develop 
any particular criticism nor to find 
any facts which might be critical of 
bank directors. Rather, an attempt 
has been made to point out the prac- 
tices of boards, of management and 


Ray Allenstein David L. Currier 
of directors themselves to the end 
that other might find therein good 
features for their own adoption.” 


Ray H. ALLENSTEIN has _ joined 
the First National Bank of Galves- 
ton, Texas, as assistant to the presi- 
dent. He’s 26 years old. 


DAVID L. CURRIER has been elected 
vice-president in charge of the real 
estate department of the National 
Shawnut Bank of Boston. 


EDWARD G. VAN DE VEN advanced 
to executive vice-president at the 
National Bank of Austin, Chicago. 


An Extra Convenience 


HE SOMERSET HILLS NATIONAL 

BANK of Bernardsville, N. J., has 
opened a new drive-in window which 
incorporates a_ specially designed 
auto mail box where bank customers 
can mail letters while transacting 
their bank business. 


SARASOTA (Fla.) BANK AND TRUST 
COMPANY opened its new bank build- 
ing with a celebration that attracted 
over 8,000 guests. The building is 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 30) 


Employee Barbara Spellman tacks a 
button to a map of California to mark 
Bank of America’s 600th office, which 
opened in San Mateo, Calif., during 
December 
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The Corn Belt 


The Corn Belt is the granary of America and the 
world. Beneath its wide skies spacious prairies 
roll to boundless horizons. Its streams, lakes and 
forests are natural havens, luring both the angler 
and the hunter. Here towns and cities draw their 
vitality from the generous earth...the swing of 
the seasons governs the work and play of the 
people. In this fruitful land men live harmoni- 
ously with nature...conserve its bounty through 
careful cultivation...know a proud and satisfy- 
ing reward for their labor with each harvest. 


at shi 


| 


The Old Republic companies serve this produc- 
tive area, providing the most complete special- 
ized insurance market for financial institutions 
engaged in diversified instalment credit. Cover- 
ages include Credit Life, Accident and Sickness; 
Automobile Physical Damage, Mobile Home 
Physical Damage, Credit Loss (on home repair 
loans), and Time Sales Property Insurance cov- 
ering instalment credit purchases of home appli- 
ances; construction, industrial and agricultural 
machinery and equipment, and many others. 


Old Republic 


Life Insurance Company « 
Chicago 1, Illinois 


January 1957 


Insurance Company 
Greensburg, Pennsylvania 
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DELIVERS EXACT 
CHANGE INSTANTLY 


Completely automatic. 
Makes change instantly in 
any amount by pressing 
only one or two keys. Quick, 
easy to use—speeds up cus- 
tomer service. Handsome 
grey hammertone finish 
compliments any decor. 
Bright aqua, white and red 
keys. Sturdy aluminum case 
with rust-proof steel parts. 
Tilt cup or roll-out either, 
side. 11144”x12”x9” 
Capacity $100. re 
$245 plus tax. Gay ay 


Manufacturers of 
famous MP-Jr. 
METAL PRODUCTS 
ENGINEERING CO. 
4000 LONG REACH AVE. 

LOS ANGELES 58, CALIF. 


Here’s an Envelope You Can 


STUFF “BULGING-FULL’” 


...Touch the Flap Down and It Seals 
Instantly, Without Moisture! 


Cotnmaster 


19 KEY AUTOMATIC COIN CHANGER 


Won't “Pop Open” 


No Holding 


‘til gum sets 
e 


No Tape or 
Staples 


TENSION (OUCH-N Seal WALLET FLAP ENVELOPE 


At last—the perfect solution to 
the problems posed by “bulging” 
envelopes. You can stuff this en- 
velope as full as necessary... 
close the flap, and press it down. 
That’s all! It’s completely and 
safely sealed. No water, no staples 
or tape. You don’t need to hold it 


TENSION ENVELOPE CoRP. 


825 East 19th St., Kansas City 8, Mo. 
601 


30 


down ’til the gum sets. The deep, 
double strips of latex adhesive 
weld together instantly on con- 
tact. It’s an amazing envelope. 
Write today for free samples and 
full information. No obligation. 
Send samples of your present 
envelopes. 


New York 36, N. Y. 
St. Louis 10, Mo. 
Minneapolis 1, Minn. 
Des Moines 14, lowa 
Kansas City 8, Mo. 
Ft. Worth 12, Texas 


Theron L. Marsh 


MAIN STREET (Continued) 


ultra-modern, has nine teller win- 
dows, and six walk-up and drive-up 
windows, and a parking lot for more 
than 70 cars. 


John Rosenkrans 


JOHN R. ROSEKRANS was appointed 
to the new post of chairman of busi- 
ness development at Pacific National 
Bank, San Francisco. He has been a 
director of the bank since 1948, and 
a member of its finance committee 
for several years. 


THERON L. MARSH advanced to 
vice-president and cashier of Na- 
tional Newark and Essex Banking 
Company, Newark, N. J. He succeeds 
to the cashier’s duties of GUSTAVE 
E. WIEDEMAYER, executive vice-presi- 
dent, who has served in both capaci- 
ties for the past six years. 


JAMES C. GRAY and RALPH D. 
POWELL were promoted to vice-presi- 
dencies at the Worcester County 
Trust Company, Worcester, Mass. 


AMERICAN SECURITY AND TRUST 
CoMPANY, Washington, D. C., has 
announced that its board of directors 
has unanimously approved a plan 
for the establishment of an affiliate 
corporation to be owned by its stock- 
holders. DANIEL W. BELL, president 
and chairman, announced the action 
and said that the bank’s stockholders 
are being advised by letter of the 
plan and that the proposal will be 
submitted to them at the regular an- 
nual stockholders’ meeting. 


Returns to Bank 


\HESTER R. Davis has returned to 
his position as senior vice-presi- 
dent and director of Chicago Title 
and Trust Company following a 
leave of absence. Since March 9, 
1955, he had been in Washington 
serving as Assistant Secretary of 
the Army, responsible for financial 
management. 
(CONTINUED ON PAGE 147) 
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may well be proud of their contributions 


to a prosperous, growing economy 


Georgia has kept pace with the swift, competitive 
race, through the conservative financial guidance and 
help of its bankers. Leaders well versed in all 
commercial and industrial operations, these men 
share the responsibility of planning and financing the 
state’s industrial, farm and business projects. 

Georgia’s high volume of sustained progress, its new 
and varied business activities in all lines bear 
proof of this state’s many contributions to the country’s 


economic stability and sound program of growth. 


THE STATE OF GEORGIA and the world 
of banking, join in a salute to Erle Cocke, newly 
elected President of the American Bankers Associa- 
tion. We are proud of his recognition and of his 
many achievements in the banking field. Erle Cocke 
Get the is Chief Executive officer of the Fulton National 
facts on Bank, Atlanta, Georgia. His far-sighted policies 


fast-growing, 
nearby markets 
that offer have contributed so much to the industrial growth 
immediate sales 
your product. Cot 


Write today to: 
Dept. D U.S. AIR FORCE 


have crystallized into many new services that 


of our State. 


GEORGIA DEPT. OF COMMERCE 


SCOTT CANDLER, SECRETARY 100 STATE CAPITOL ATLANTA, GEORGIA 
BANKING 
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industry and Government seem confident at this 
time that the upward momentum will continue 
for the first few months of 1957. 

This does not mean that everyone is happy about the 
future. Quite the contrary, and vigorously so in some 
cases. Actually there has been a noticeable swing of 
opinion lately toward the side of caution. 

List the reasons for confidence and the reasons for 
caution and we find they are much the same. Tight 
money, industrial expansion and the foreign situation 
are three favorite factors which are being cited to 
prove almost anything. 


ie the most careful commentators in banking, 


To Ease or Not to Ease 


Tight money discourages borrowing and is defiation- 
ary. Tight money also keeps industry from expanding 
its productivity to meet expanding demand and take 
advantage of cost-saving new equipment at a time 
when wages are rising. Thus it is inflationary. 

Both views are supported by irrefutable logic and all 
the evidence except the facts. Borrowing has reached 
an all-time high and so has plant expansion, with all 
signs pointing to a new record rate of industrial con- 
struction in the first quarter of 1957. Perhaps these 
trends will change. Perhaps the political pressure for 
easier money to encourage the building of roads, 
schools and public works generally will win the argu- 
ment but it will be over the protests of those now 
responsible for monetary policy. 

For the monetary authorities this growing debate 
poses a question of epochal magnitude. Naturally the 
output of expert advice on what to do has reached an 
all-time peak. Much of it is predicated on the question- 
able notion that the Fed can “turn it on or turn it off” 
just like that. It is closer to the facts to think of the 
Fed as following the trend and reflecting the inexorable 
pressures of credit demand and supply to the best of 
its ability. As long as prices are rising most observers 
feel there is little chance of any voluntary move to 
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ease money, yet there are many who believe that prices 
will keep on going up until money is easier. 

Much of the discussion of tight money has to do with 
the ability of small business to obtain credit. It might 
be well for banks in their annual statements to stress 
their volume of loans to small business and answer 
this question effectively. 

Ben Wooten of Dallas recently told the Sales Ex- 
ecutives Club of New York: Occasionally a would-be 
borrower does not qualify for credit. “To him, credit 
is really tight. In fact there is none,” and never has 
been. 

Psychologically there is great confidence in the 
ability of fiscal policy-makers to steer a safe course 
between inflation and deflation. There is, too, a growing 
realization that the tools available to the Federal 
Reserve and the Treasury were created some years ago 
when the financial structure was relatively much 
simpler and Government spending was not the biggest 
factor in the economy. Feeding the fire with one hand 
and damping it with the other calls for practical intelli- 
gence of a very high order and the only thing that 
makes the operation possible is public confidence in the 
individuals doing the job. 

A committee of the New York Bankers Association 
recently, in a public statement, summed up effectively 
the reasons why the tools of monetary control may be 
inadequate for today’s needs. 


Fed’s Dwindling Domain 

The chairman, George Newbury, president of the 
Manufacturers and Traders Trust Company of Buffalo, 
New York, called for a commission to study the whole 
question on a national scale. He discussed the relative 
growth of commercial and mutual savings banks and 
savings and loan associations in the past ten years. If 
the trend continues, he said, the percentage of assets in 
the commercial banks and under the umbrella of the 
Reserve would diminish until monetary controls would 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 152) 
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These piles of materials, stacked in front of the White House, will become the reviewing stand for the Inaugural parade on 


January 21 


Consequences Here of Events over There 


HIS capital appears likely to re- 
main suspended between two 


sharply contrasting outlooks 
until a good semblance of stability 
is reached in the Middle East. 

If this stability is or has been 
reached, then the Eisenhower Ad- 
ministration may be expected to con- 
tinue more or less in the groove 
worn the previous four years. 

On the other hand, if there is war, 
the outlook for governmental action 
affecting the economy will be revolu- 
tionized. Even a war of limited hos- 
tilities, in the magnitude of the Ko- 
rean war effort, would profoundly 
affect an economy already utilizing 
to near practical capacity its man- 
power, credit, productive facilities, 
and some of its industrial materials. 

In such a case war, even if limited 
in scope, would arouse the possibil- 
ity of far-reaching credit controls, 
rationing, and price and wage con- 
trols in an effort to mitigate the in- 
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flationary effects of war upon the 
economy. 

It might be noted that, although 
earlier last month the President and 
the Secretary of State publicly indi- 
cated that in their opinion the pros- 
pects of peace were reasonably good, 
this assessment was by no means 
universal in this capital. 

In any case governmental policy, 
as it will bear on the economy and 
hence the environment in which 
banks will be operating next year, 
cannot possibly remain quite the 
same as it was before the Hun- 
garians revolted, the Poles achieved 
some limited independence, and open 
warfare broke out in Egypt. 


World Events and 
Our Economy 

Even if by now or in due course 
the war dangers abate, the events 
in the Middle East suggest that cer- 
tain consequences inevitably are al- 


most inescapable. These conse- 
quences will be steps which will 
affect greatly the domestic economy. 

In suggesting these possibilities, 
it is emphasized that they are “‘even- 
tual.’”’ It will be a long time before 
governmental policy can, in the give 
and take of political discussion, set- 
tle down into a new and fairly defi- 
nite frame. Furthermore, a condition 
tc a new set of policies is relative 
world stability. 

(1) One of the foremost of these 
possibilities is that U. S. Defense 
Department military spending prob- 
ably will rise further. Tentative in- 
dications are that this possibility 
will find little reflection in the new 
budget. 

In the first place, the revolt in 
Hungary and the Russian suppres- 
sion thereof, together with the hos- 
tilities in Egypt, probably will put 
the nation and the Congress in 4 
mood to spend more on military pre- 
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paredness. This could be voted 
whether or not the President takes 
the lead in advocating more of this 


spending. 


Collective Security 


(2) The whole frame of foreign- 
military policy under which the 
United States operated prior to Suez 
seems, to highly informed observers 
in the Government, to be challenged 
by events. Even the Administration 
is reported to believe this, although 
not discussing it for publication. 

U. S. foreign - military spending 
was predicated on a faith in a com- 
bination of “collective security” and 
retaliatory bombing capacity. The 
latter was counted upon to restrain 
the Reds from acts provoking large- 
scale nuclear attack by the U. S. 
from a far-flung system of bases all 
over the world. 

As for “collective security” 
through the United Nations and an 
elaborate system of treaties, events 
have cast great doubt among the in- 
formed as to the efficacy of this sys- 
tem when the Reds were able bru- 
tally to suppress the Hungarian 
revolt in the face of UN resolutions 
of opposition and when Britain and 
France felt compelled to disregard 
this collective system initially in 
what they considered to be their 
vital interests and the interests of 
the West. 

(Even though the UN was the 
vehicle used to thwart the Franco- 
British invasion of Egypt, many re- 
gard the real force as the combina- 
tion of Red threats and U. S. opposi- 
tion, with the UN serving more or 
less as a fortuitous bystander.) 


Balance of Forces 


On the military side, the President 
is going to be pressed more and more 
with the arguments heretofore made 
by the Army and Navy against pri- 
mary reliance upon retaliatory nu- 
clear warfare as a means of restrain- 
ing Red aggressions. It has always 
been the contention of the land and 
sea force officers that the primary 
reliance upon nuclear retaliation 
freed the Reds to take any steps of 
aggression short of those severe 
enough to provoke the U. S. into 
making that all-out nuclear war. 
Their contention has been that there 
is insufficient emphasis upon “con- 
ventional” sea and land forces. 

Such officers will offer, within the 
councils of the Administration and 
on the Hill, the argument that the 
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Eastern European and Middle East 
problems underscore and prove the 
accuracy of their assessment of the 
proper direction of U. S. military 
power and the need for larger land 
and sea power. 


Suggests New 
Policy Frame 


In other words, what is set in mo- 
tion by recent world events is an 
eventual remaking of a broad policy 
frame which will determine the basic 
foreign policy, consequent military 
policy, and the kind of fiscal im- 
pact these policies have on the econ- 
omy and credit. 

This Government has for a few 
years at a time, more or less, always 
attempted to have or improvise a 
more or less definite set of ideas and 
plans deemed adequate to cope with 
the problems as evaluated at the 
time these policy frames were ham- 
mered out. 

Thus, after World War II, the In- 
ternational Bank and Monetary Fund 
plus some Export-Import Bank aid, 
were expected to help Europe re- 
cover economically from the ravages 
of the war. And the United Nations 
was to keep the peace. 

As each of these broad policy 
frames has been settled upon, un- 
expected events abroad eventually 
have destroyed the assumptions upon 
which it was based. 

Thus Red aggressiveness led to 
the adoption of the Marshall Plan. 
It is recalled that this particular 


Gov. Christian A. Herter of Massachu- 

setts has been named by President 

Eisenhower to succeed Herbert Hoover, 

Jr., as Under Secretary of State on Feb- 

ruary 1. Mr. Herter’s term as governor 
expires on January 14 
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“large investment” in Western Eu- 
rope was to build up Europe’s econ- 
omy to greater strength. This was 
supposed not only to give Europe 
the means but the will to provide 
for its own defenses thereafter. The 
Marshall Plan was further supposed 
to avoid the necessity for the U. S. 
having to spend tens of billions an- 
nually on its own defenses. 

And so on. The “guerrilla” attack 
on Greece and threat to Turkey fur- 
ther knocked the frame of that day 
cockeyed, as did the Berlin blockade. 
Finally the Korean war further dis- 
torted the frame of its time, and 
U. S. national security spending 
soared from $17.8-billion in fiscal 
1950 to a high of $57.2-billion in 
fiscal 1953. 

This is a report on the probability 
that, even with worid stability, some- 
thing considerably different in a 
foreign-policy-military-policy frame 
will be hammered out in the months 
hence. It is not a prediction of what 
that new frame will be. 


Aid Middle East 
Settlement 


(3) A more immediate meaning to 
the U. S. economy of recent world 
events would appear to observers 
here to be that if a settlement is 
reached of Middle Eastern problems, 
such a settlement probably will in- 
volve a substantial boost in U. S. 
aid to the whole region. It is doubted 
that the hostilities can be called off 
without the bait of substantial U.S. 
financial and material aid to the 
whole region. This has already been 
hinted in a speech by the Vice-pres- 
ident. 

(4) A final broad meaning to the 
U. S. economy of these world events 
is that eventually, in one way or an- 
other, by loans or by grants or both, 
the United States will have to pro- 
vide financial assistance to Western 
Europe, as Vice-president Nixon also 
publicly indicated last month. Pos- 
sibly the first step will be the se- 
cured loan to Great Britain, but 
other aid probably will be required 
from time to time. 


Inflationary Consequences 


In brief, therefore, the conse- 
quences of the troubles in the Middle 
East and in Eastern Europe are all 
on the inflationary side. They point 
to some considerable disbursements 
to aid Western Europe and the Mid- 
dle East. 

And they point eventually to a 
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Chairman William McC. Martin of the Federal Reserve 
Board defended restrictive monetary policy, with its re- 
sultant higher interest rates, at mid-December hearings 
before a subcommittee of the Joint Economic Committee. 
In this picture, the subcommittee was represented by the 
group at the right, seated on the raised platform, who are, 
left to right, Sen. Joseph C. O’Mahoney, Staff Member Wil- 
liam Moore, Rep. Wright Patman (chairman), Staff Direc- 
tor Grover Ensley, and Reed Frischnecht, assistant to Sen. 
Watkins. . . . Witnesses, facing the camera, are, left to 
right, C. Canby Balderston, member of the Board of Gov- 
ernors; Chairman Martin; Alfred Hayes, president, Federal 
Reserve Bank of New York; J. A. Erickson, president, Fed- 
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eral Reserve Bank of Boston; Delos C. Johns, president, 
Federal Reserve Bank of St. Louis; and Oliver S. Powell, 
president, Federal Reserve Bank of Minneapolis, . . . While 
Chairman Martin stuck to his thesis that driving down in- 
terest rates now would only inflate the money supply and 
thus raise prices, the two legislators reiterated their often 
repeated contention that “tight money” has far more against 
it than for it. Sen. O’Mahoney argued at one point that the 
struggle against communism is so dependent on economic 
growth that “you should forget theories and principles of 
the past, even sound principles, and place foremost a sound 
people rather than a sound dollar.” No witnesses voiced 
agreement, at the time, with the Senator’s philosophy 


probably higher total of U. S. de- 
fense spending, which, as reported 
last month in BANKING, was already 
on the rise before these tense situa- 
tions developed, 


If Peace, Then Welfare 


Even if peace and relative stabil- 
ity return again throughout the 
world, the outlook for governmental 
action remains inflationary, even if 
far less so than would be the case 
with war. 

For President Eisenhower, in his 
first press conference after his tre- 
mendous election victory, indicated 
that in his opinion the election was 
an endorsement of his “New Repub- 
licanism.” This philosophy, inci- 
dentally, of “New Republicanism” 
was thus given a veritable official en- 
dorsement as such. 

Last spring Robert J. Donovan 
wrote a “campaign book,” with full 
cooperation from the Administra- 
tion, which gave the writer access 
te secret data and minutes and 
memoranda regularly denied to Con- 
gress, to illuminate the objectives of 
the Administration. It was called 
Eisenhower, The Inside Story. 
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Likewise on the eve of the election 
Paul Hoffman, an unquestioned inti- 
mate of the President, wrote an ar- 
ticle in Collier’s along the same lines 
as the Donovan book. It remained 
for the President by clear inference 
to support in full the thesis of these 
two writers. 

Very briefly the thesis of these 
writings was that, unlike the con- 
servatives in the Republican party, 
the President saw the need for the 
Administration to back welfare leg- 
islation, even to the point of remak- 
ing the Republican party into one 
with “progressive’’ ideas. 


Domestic Program 


President Eisenhower, world 
events not dictating a different 
course, will unfold his domestic pro- 
gram in the customary series of 
messages at the outset of the new 
Congress. These consist of the State 
of the Union, Budget, and Economic 
Report messages. 

It is considered altogether prob- 
able that among the following pro- 
grams the President will recom- 
mend: 

Special tax and other aid to small 


business, including the continuance 
of the Small Business Administra- 
tion; aid to economically depressed 
areas; something to stimulate hous- 
ing construction; special aids for the 
domestic mining industry; a broad- 
ening of the coverage of the min- 
imum wage law, a softening of the 
Taft-Hartley labor law to please 
organized labor; a continuance of the 
expiring higher rates of taxation on 
corporations, and higher excise rates 
on liquor, tobacco, and motor ve- 
hicles; an increase in the funds 
available for giving away surplus 
crops, as well as additional powers 
for such disposal; more aids for hos- 
pital construction; an increase in 
payments under the new soil bank 
subsidy ; the premerger and antibank 
merger notification proposals; and 
Federal aid for school construction. 


Banking Legislation 


The antimerger bill is likely to 
highlight legislation of direct in- 
terest to commercial banking. Again 
this issue will revolve around the 
question of who shall rule on com- 
petitive aspects of mergers. 

Under the Celler bill passed last 
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year by the House the antitrust 
officials could veto a proposed merger 
on the grounds alone that it tended 
to limit competition in any locality 
or tended toward a monopoly. Under 
the Fulbright bill, passed by the 
Senate, the bank supervisory agen- 
cies, which already have to evaluate 
all the financial and economic con- 
siderations involved in a prospective 
merger, would also rule on the 
competitive aspects. 

The premerger notification bill 
would require all corporations, in- 
cluding banks, to serve advance 
notice to antitrust officials of their 
intention to merge, where the result- 
ing institution or business would 
have $10,000,000 or more of assets. 

All other banking legislation, of 
course, must hurdle the process of 
committee hearings, consideration in 
executive session, and a scheduling 
of floor debate before it has an op- 
portunity to pass. Thus, such issues 
as abolishing the mandatory cumu- 
lative voting requirement for na- 
tional bank shares, authorizing na- 
tional banks to make construction 
loans on commercial and industrial 
properties, or setting down rules for 
the granting of branches of feder- 
ally chartered savings and loan asso- 
ciations will all have to start from 
the beginning, procedurally. 


Robertson Inquiry 
Progresses 


At writing, the Robertson inquiry 
was at a point between two impor- 
tant stages in its steady progress. 

The first stage was the getting 
together of the recommendations of 
the Advisory Committee to the Sen- 
ate Banking Committee on this in- 
quiry as to the need for moderniza- 
tion and revision of the Federal laws 
relating to banking and credit in- 
stitutions. 

Members of the Advisory Com- 
mittee not only had combed through 
all the some 175 recommendations of 
the Federal agencies. They had also, 
it is reported, come forward with a 
number of new suggestions of their 
own for changes in the banking laws. 
However, the report of the Advisory 
Committee to the Banking Com- 
mittee was not available in time for 
Writing in this issue of BANKING. 


To Draft Bill 


The second stage in the Robert- 
son project will be the writing of a 
tentative draft bill incorporating 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 129) 
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How the Unplanned and Unforeseen 
Push Us Around 


0 one knows any better than the 
banker that the best laid 
schemes o’ mice and men gang aft 
a-gley; an’ lea’e us nought but grief 
and pain, for promis’d joy. How 
often this bit of wisdom is brought 
home to us nowadays as we view the 
world political and economic scene! 
Recently we had occasion to re- 
flect on this when the British Gov- 
ernment announced that it would 
seek a waiver of the interest in- 
stalment due December 31 on the 
1946 British loan and lend-lease set- 
tlement, which aggregated $4,350,- 
000,000. The Administration, how- 
ever, could not grant the supposedly 
automatic waiver without Congres- 
sional clarification of the loan agree- 
ment, for under today’s conditions 
the agreement’s text is ambiguous or 
inapplicable in some respects. No 
1946 legislation was gone over with 
a finer-tooth comb than the British 
loan, yet no Treasury lawyer, no 
Congressman, no outside witness 
foresaw the problem that has now 
arisen. 


Tue loan waiver request arises out 
of the Suez affair. When the U. S. 
Congress approved economic and 
military aid for Europe and gave to 
the Executive, necessarily, broad 
powers to apply that aid here or 
there in accordance with our foreign 
policies of the moment, it did not 
foresee the role of that aid in the 
invasion of Egypt, which lined 
Washington up alongside Moscow 
vis-a-vis Britain and France. For it 
was the proffer and sudden with- 
drawal by the State Department of 
aid for the Aswan Dam that pre- 
cipitated Nasser’s seizure of the 
canal. Nor did Congress anticipate 
Anglo-French use of U.S.-supplied 
NATO arms in the war on Egypt. 

When at the National Press Club 
Secretary of State Dean Acheson 
drew a line around the U.S. field of 
interest in the Far East which ex- 
cluded Korea, he did not anticipate 
the effect of his speech, soon re- 
vealed when the Reds moved into the 
unclaimed area, with vast military 
and economic consequences. 

During World War II most people 


accepted the prediction of Swedish 
economist Gunnar Myrdal that a big 
U.S. depression would follow. But 
it hasn’t come yet. The vastly in- 
fluential John Maynard Keynes help- 
ed educate a whole generation of 
economists and others to a full-em- 
ployment philosophy aimed at com- 
bating deflation, whereas every- 
where since the war the problem has 
been inflation, much of it in line with 
Keynesian theories. The Bretton 
Woods conference set up two legs of 
a four-legged postwar structure: 
Fund and Bank. But of the other 
two legs—FAO and ITO—only FAO 
has come into being. Hence, without 
ITO, much that the Fund seeks to 
achieve in the exchange field is un- 
done in the area of trade policies. 


Tue Banker of London in October 
editorialized on the “grim irony” of 
how the Fund has turned out. The 
“transitional period” envisaged at 
Bretton Woods as of five years’ du- 
ration at most seems to have become 
the norm 12 years later. In its 
trenchant analysis of the Bretton 
Woods miscalculations as to the Fund 
—as the British now see it—the 
magazine concludes that the world 
for which the Fund was created does 
not exist. The article cites Dr. Harry 
White’s banker-phobia. The Bank for 
International Settlements aroused 
his special hatred and at Bretton 
Woods White sought the BIS’s liqui- 
dation. What if he could have fore- 
seen that one day a BIS official 
would be brought to head the Fund? 


N umenovs other examples of un- 
planned results of official decisions 
might be brought to light, such as 
the technical aid program discussed 
in this space last month. In Con- 
gressional hearings able pleaders set 
forth ingenious arguments and make 
intriguing promises for this course 
of action or that. It is educational to 
read some of those pleadings years 
later in the light of experience. One 
is reminded of the quip of some mod- 
ern Oscar Wilde: “Experience is 
what you get when you are looking 
for something else.” 
HERBERT BRATTER 
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The A.B.A.’s 


Insurance and Protective Services 


The First in a Series of Articles on Bank Insurance Problem: 


HROUGH its Protective Bulletin 
[na other publications the Amer- 

ican Bankers Association’s In- 
surance and Protective Department 
is well known to banks, the insur- 
ance industry, and law enforcement 
agencies throughout the country. As 
its name indicates, this department, 
which is the staff arm of the Insur- 
ance and Protective Committee, con- 
cerns itself with all phases of insur- 
ance related to the conduct of the 
banking business and with all the 
physical, accounting, auditing, and 
procedural safeguards through which 
banks may prevent losses. 

The A.B.A.’s activities in this field 
began soon after the Association’s 
formation in 1875. Article IV pro- 
viding for a Protective Committee 
was added to the constitution in 
1881. Employment of a national de- 
tective agency to track down pro- 
fessional criminals operating against 
banks was authorized in 1894, and 
the first insurance committee was 
appointed in 1898. Over years the 
scope of the A.B.A.’s insurance and 
protective work has been widened. 


Committee Members 


As of January 1957, the Insur- 
ance and Protective Committee con- 
sists of officers of six A.B.A. mem- 
ber banks and a secretary of a state 
bankers association aided by A.B.A. 
staff members, as follows: 

Thomas F. Glavey, vice-president, 
The Chase Manhattan Bank, New 
York, N. Y., chairman; Lyall Barn- 
kart, vice-president and comptroller, 
First National Bank and Trust Co., 
Cklahoma City; Belden L. Daniels, 
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Future articles in this series by 
HERBERT BRATTER, who writes from 
Washington, will deal with such in- 
surance matters as insurable risks, 
blanket bonds, casualty protection, 
forgery, insurance for savings banks, 
insurance and trust departments, in- 
surance control, and other related 
problems. 


secretary, Pennsylvania Bankers As- 
sociation, Harrisburg; Byron Dunn, 
president, National Bank of Com- 
merce, Lincoln, Nebr.; Charles B. 
Neuman, Jr., vice-president, Crocker- 
Anglo National Bank, San Fran- 
cisco; Henry D. Ormsby, vice- 
president, First National Bank of 
Louisville, Ky.; Howard B. Smith, 
president, Middletown Savings Bank, 
Middletown, Conn.; J. O. Brott, ad- 
visory member, general counsel, 
A.B.A., Washington, D. C.; George 
H. Hottendorf, deputy manager, 
A.B.A., in charge of Insurance 
and Protective Committee, New 
York; and W. F. Owens, assistant 
secretary. 

The committee holds at least two 
meetings a year to discuss problems 
and take action. Directly and through 
the staff, the committee in pursuit 
of its insurance duties is in con- 
tinuous contact and negotiation with 
various form and rating organiza- 
tions representing the insurance in- 
dustry. Its objective is always to 
promote the availability to banks of 
adequate coverage at reasonable 


rates. Through the Committee, the 
A.B.A. on many occasions over the 
years has been able to work out with 
the industry both broader coverages 
and lower rates. 


The Bulletin 


The regular publication of the In- 
surance and Protective Department, 
the Protective Bulletin, is unique in 
its field. It comes out 10 times a 
year. Each A.B.A. member receives 
one subscription as part of the mem- 
bership and is entitled to buy addi- 
tional subscriptions for its officers, 
employees, or directors at $2 a year. 
Some large banks subscribe for as 
many as 50 or 60 copies. The total 
circulation of more than 20,000 in- 
cludes complimentary copies which 
are sent to more than 1,100 law en- 
forcement officers, including those 
in police departments, the F. B. I, 
U. S. Secret Service, Post Office In- 
spection Service, and others. 

The Protective Bulletin originally 
dealt almost solely with protection, 
but during the past quarter century 
its content has been broadened to 
include informative articles on bank 
insurance. Each issue contains a 
section, “Warnings,” giving physical 
descriptions and photographs of 
passers of worthless checks, forgers, 
bandits, and other criminals, and 
twice a year a list of those arrested 
is published. The Bulletin instructs 
banks on how and where to report 
on the activities of criminals who 
defraud them. Possessed of these 
reports, the Insurance and Protec- 
tive Department serves as a clear- 
ing house and “rogues’ gallery” for 
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banking. Its file of criminal histories 
accumulated since the last century 
contains card records on more than 
146,000 criminals and crimes con- 
cerned with banking. The different 
methods used by forgers and swin- 
dlers are indexed and the handwrit- 
ing of these swindlers is classified to 
facilitate identification. 

Apart from the “Warnings” sec- 
tion contained in each issue of the 
Protective Builetin, feature articles 
are carried on a variety of subjects 
that come under the head of pro- 
tection and insurance. On the latter 
subject articles published during the 
past few years have discussed, inter 
alia: bank insurance trends, the 
A.B.A. schedule of bank insurance, 
revisions of bankers’ blanket bonds, 
improvements in other forms of in- 
surance coverage, premium reduc- 
tions, how much blanket bond cov- 
erage a bank should carry, etc. 


The Digest 


Another A.B.A. insurance publi- 
cation of major importance is the 
loose-leaf Digest of Bank Insurance, 
first issued in 1941 and last revised 
in 1956. The digest is written from 
the buyer’s viewpoint. The various 
forms of insurance used by banks 
to protect their many insurable in- 
terests are described, comparisons 
are made of the forms of insurance 
available, and in many instances the 
history of the development of spe- 
cific coverages is related. In effect, 
the Digest provides the banking ex- 
ecutive with an insurance back- 
ground to assist in the determina- 
tion of a sound insurance program 
for his bank. This publication may 
be purchased from the A.B.A. office 
in New York City by banks at $6 
per copy. 

Since its original printing there 
have been seven revisions of the 
Digest. All revisions are sent to 
subscribers for a nominal fee. 

The Insurance and Protective Com- 
mittee also publishes a “Schedule of 
Bank Insurance,” a form designed to 
aid banks in working out their in- 
surance programs. In the schedule 
the many different insurance con- 
tracts available to banks are listed 
and briefly described, and space is 
provided opposite each named in- 
surance contract for the banker to 
list the amount of insurance pur- 
chased, the term, and expiration 


date. Use of the schedule provides 
a composite picture of the insurance 
protection a bank carries and the 
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risks which are not insured. This 
schedule is sold at 50 cents a copy. 

Another publication of the Com- 
mittee of interest to bankers is the 
pamphlet, Panorama of Progress: A 
Report on Bank Insurance, 1936- 
1955. It outlines the broadening in 
blanket bond coverages and substan- 
tial reductions in rates during the 
last two decades. 

The Committee keeps in touch 
with the insurance industry on all 
matters of concern and interest to 
banks. 

It periodically confers with form 
and rating organizations, such as 
the Surety Association of America, 
the National Bureau of Casualty 
Underwriters, the Inland Marine 
Insurance Bureau, the Inter-Regional 
Insurance Conference, the Associa- 
tion of Casualty and Surety Com- 
panies, and the National Automobile 
Underwriters Association. Since the 
insurance companies are well or- 
ganized in associations, banks would 
be at a disadvantage were their in- 
terests also not represented by 
an industry group such as the 
A.B.A. 


Blanket Bond Coverage 


A most important service rendered 
to A.B.A. members by the Insurance 
and Protective Committee is the 
adoption of a table of suggested min- 
imum amounts of blanket bond cov- 
erage for banks of different sizes. 
The table was last revised in 1950. 

The current Bankers Blanket 
Bonds—Forms 24 and 2—were de- 
veloped by the A.B.A.’s Insurance 
and Protective Committee and the 
Surety Association of America, 
working in collaboration. The first 
domestic bankers blanket bond, 
known as Form 1, became available 
in 1916. Prior to 1916 policies in 
blanket form were available from 
London Lloyd’s. With the passage 
of time the coverage provided by 
blanket bonds has been extended, 
new forms developed, and the cost 
of this insurance has been markedly 
reduced during the past 20 years, 
thanks in large measure to the work 
of the Committee. Thanks to its ef- 
forts, including publicity, and the 
increasing use of blanket bonds by 
more and more banks, 10 major re- 
ductions in premiums were intro- 
duced from 1936 to 1950. Examples 
of broadening of coverage on which 
the Committee has worked in re- 
cent years are the very important 
“discovery rider” and the recent 


rider giving mortgage servicing con- 
tractors’ coverage to financial insti- 
tutions. 

These riders embody features rec- 
ommended by the A.B.A. 


A.B.A. Staff 


Since the beginning of 1956 the 
Association’s insurance and protec- 
tive staff has been headed by George 
H. Hottendorf, A.B.A. deputy man- 
ager, who served as secretary of the 
Insurance and Protective Committee 
from 1947 to 1955. Mr. Hottendorf 
came to the A.B.A.’s Insurance and 
Protective Department in 1923, fol- 
lowing several years’ work in the 
criminal investigation department of 
The William J. Burns International 
Detective Agency, Inc., which is the 
A.B.A.’s agent. 

William F. Owens, now assistant 
Secretary of the Committee, is a 
former savings banker who from 
1949 to 1952 was a member of the 
Committee. He entered banking in 
1932 with the Bowery Savings Bank, 
specializing in insurance and later 
supervising the insurance depart- 
ment of the Emigrant Savings Bank. 

Another staff member, Herman J. 
Beppler, specializes in protection, in- 
cluding the writing of feature ar- 
ticles for the Protective Bulletin. 
Another publication, Identification 
With and Without Credentials, writ- 
ten by Mr. Beppler has been widely 
read by bankers. The brochure has 
reached its fourth printing, with 
35,000 copies having been sold. 

Asked how members can get the 
maximum benefit from the work and 
resources of the A.B.A.’s Insurance 
and Protective Committee and staff, 
Mr. Hottendorf suggested that mem- 
ber banks: 

(1) Read the Protective Bulletin 
regularly. 

(2) Recognize that insurance 
should supplement but not supplant 
protection. 

(3) Report details of crimes com- 
mitted against them to the nearest 
office of the Burns Detective Agency 
or to the A.B.A. in New York. 

(4) Use the “Schedule of Bank 
Insurance” as a format in determin- 
ing a sound bank insurance program. 

(5) Refer to the “Digest of Bank 
Insurance” on questions of coverage. 

(6) Direct inquiries on bank in- 
surance or protection to the Insur- 
ance and Protective Department of 
the A.B.A. at 12 East 36 Street, New 
York 16, N. Y. 

HERBERT BRATTER 
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3% Interest Rate 
Challenges Banks 


LEIF OLSEN 


The author is on the staff of the 
Federal Reserve Bank of New York. 
The views he expresses are his own 
and are not intended to reflect those 
of the bank. 


added a new element last month 

to the competition for savings. 
It approved an increase in the max- 
imum rate on time and savings de- 
posits. The maximum rate was 
raised from 214% to 3% on savings 
deposits and on time deposits of 
more than six months’ maturity. On 
time deposits of between 90 days’ 
and six months’ maturity the rate 
was raised from 2% to 214%. On 
time deposits of less than 90 days’ 
maturity but not less than 30 days, 
the rate remains at 1%. 

By raising the ceiling on longer- 
term deposits only, the Federal Re- 
serve indicated its intention to en- 
courage true savings. There was 
some question as to exactly how the 
commercial banks would respond. 
The question asked immediately by 
bank managements was: “Should we 
pay the new maximum?” 

Several banks answered this in 
the affirmative within hours of the 
Federal Reserve Board’s announce- 
ment. Notable was the Franklin Na- 
tional Bank in Franklin Square, Long 
Island, followed quickly by a scat- 
tering of other banks, including the 
Chase Manhattan Bank, second larg- 
est in the country. 

But the rush to adopt the new 3% 
rate on savings was by no means 
universal. Many commercial banks 
in the country are still paying only 
1% or 2% on savings. Some banks 
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“True Savings’’ Are Encouraged; Rates Are 
Adjusted To Market Conditions 


expressed privately a reluctance to 
move to the higher ceiling because 
of the problem of providing for the 
increased interest payout to de- 
positors. But for competitive rea- 
sons some of these reluctant insti- 
tutions felt they had to go along 
with the higher rate because bolder, 
more aggressive neighboring banks 
raised the rate. 

It was significant that so many 
commercial banks moved all the way 
from 214% to 3%. After all, even 
savings banks, with their relatively 
high-yielding investments took this 
step in two moves—from 214% to 
234% and then to 3%. The fact that 
commercial banks went the same dis- 
tance in one jump indicated the 
amount of pressure that had built 
up beneath the 214% ceiling set by 
the Federal Reserve. 


Competition Intense 


The pressure stemmed basically 
from the growing importance of sav- 
ings deposits to commercial banks in 
a time of tight money. Because this 
basic factor is shared to some extent 
by mutual savings banks and sav- 
ings and loan associations, competi- 
tion for these funds has become in- 
tense. This is evidenced by the un- 
usually heavy advertising for sav- 
ings and Christmas Club funds by 
some commercial banks. Moreover 
many commercial banks plan to 
spend larger amounts on advertising 
for savings deposits in the coming 
year. And savings banks, prompted 
in part by the knowledge that com- 
mercial banks will push for savings, 
have scheduled larger advertising 
budgets. 

The impact of the new rate on 
cempetition was perhaps strongest 


in New York, where savings banks 
and commercial banks are locked in 
a struggle over branches. Savings 
banks, in their arguments for wider 
branch powers, pointed out that they 
were paying 3% on savings for the 
most part, while suburban commer- 
cial banks were able to pay only 
214%4% on savings. The absence of 
savings bank branches in suburban 
areas thus penalized savers, said 
savings bankers. Commercial bankers 
countered this argument by point- 
ing out that under Federal Reserve 
regulations they were not permitted 
to pay more than 214%. When this 
ceiling was raised, commercial banks, 
particularly those in suburban areas, 
had an opportunity to negate the 
savings banks’ argument regarding 
rates. This may account for the 
rapid announcements by some com- 
mercial banks that they would bring 
their rates on savings to 3% effec- 
tive January 1, as permitted by the 
new regulation. 

Savings banks, however, were not 
expected to sit idly by and watch 
commercial banks raise rates on sav- 
ings deposits. Within days after the 
Federal Reserve regulation was re- 
vised, some savings banks in New 
York State were reported to have 
notified the State Banking Depart- 
ment of their intentions to raise 
rates from 3% to 344%. 

In the midst of the rate shifts, the 
New York State Bankers Associa- 
tion, representing commercial banks, 
issued a report to the Joint Legisla- 
tive Committee to Revise the Bank- 
ing Law. Included in the report was a 
recommendation that dividend rates 
of savings banks be made subject to 
the same ceiling applied to interest 
rates paid by commercial banks on 
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savings deposits in commercial 
banks. Interestingly enough, some 
savings bankers said privately that 
this request by the commercial 
bankers might be made the basis for 
compromise in settling at least part 
of the dispute over branches. 

The Federal Reserve Board, at the 
time it announced the upward re- 
vision in rates on time and savings 
deposits, said it had taken such ac- 
tion primarily to encourage people 
to save more and spend less. In this 
respect the move would be anti-in- 
flationary. 

However, bankers are dubious for 
the most part that only a higher 
interest rate will cause people to 
set aside any significant amount of 
new savings above the usual addi- 
tion. But it will certainly help banks 
in their appeal for savings. Conve- 
nience is the prime factor for most 
true savers—those who save through 
regular periodic deposits. Evidence 
that savings institutions recognize 
this fact is provided by the number 
of new tellers’ units being installed 
in subways and near sidewalks. The 
Bowery Savings Bank, biggest in its 
field, has begun construction of a 
tellers’ unit in Pennsylvania Station, 
for example. It will be an arm of 
its branch office located near the sta- 
tion. This will enable the bank to 
reach Nassau County residents as 
they leave and enter New York City. 


Shift of Funds Likely 


Rather than bring about any sig- 
nificant increase in new savings, the 
new 3% rate on time and savings 
deposits in commercial banks is apt 
to cause some shifting of funds. 
Some savers may shift funds out of 
savings banks to commercial banks, 
recognizing that the per annum rate 
is the same and that they can do all 
their banking under one roof—sav- 
ings, checking accounts, and instal- 
ment loans. 

Savings banks have long felt that 
this advantage on the part of com- 
mercial banks offsets the disadvan- 
tage of being restricted to the 214% 
rate on savings. It would seem now, 
however, that those commercial 
banks planning to pay 3% have an 
advantage over savings banks. 

In regard to the shift of savings 
deposits, commercial banks that 
plan to go to 3% may face an inflow 
of so-called money.”’ Such funds 
are characterized as relatively large 
amounts that are likely to stay in 
the bank only long enough to receive 
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interest and then move on. In the 
case of commercial banks such 
money may come from their own 
demand deposits. And when inter- 
est has been paid it might flow back 
to the demand deposits in readiness 
for investment in the securities mar- 
ket. ‘Hot money,” however, is a dif- 
ficult factor to measure Such money 
is really part of the overall velocity 
of deposit turnover 

Of course a shift of funds from 
demand deposits to savings deposits 
within a commercial bank has an im- 
pact on the bank’s ability to make 
loans. Commercial banks in New 
York City, for example, must main- 
tain a reserve of 20% against de- 
mand deposits, but only 5% against 
time deposits. A shift of funds from 
demand deposits to time deposits has 
the same effect as a lowering of re- 
serve requirements. If, for the sake 
of illustration, a commercial bank’s 
customers suddenly shifted all their 
demand deposits (against which the 
bank maintains reserve of 20%), 
into time deposits, the bank would 
suddenly find it necessary to main- 
tain reserves of only 5%, thus giv- 
ing it vast excess reserves. Against 
these excess reserves it could then 
establish checking account deposits 
for borrowers at the rate of $5 in 
loans for each dollar of reserves. 


DEPOSITS OF 
ALL BANKS 
IN THE U. S. 


Adapted from 

Federal Reserve 

Charts on Bank 

Credit, Money 

Rates and Busi- 
ness 


It is doubtful, however, that any 
shift of funds from demand to sav- 
ings deposits will have any appre- 
ciable effect on the reserves of com- 
mercial banks. The Federal Reserve 
can readily offset any such effect 
through open market operations. 
Basically the higher rate is anti- 
inflationary in that it will tend to 
encourage savings. 

Although commercial banks are 
permitted to pay interest on time 
deposits of domestic corporations, 
this is generally not done except in 
parts of the Southwest and Far 
West, where competition has caused 
it to come about. For the most part 
New York City commercial banks 
do not accept time deposits from 
domestic corporations. And it is 
doubtful that such a thing as a non- 
interest bearing time deposit exists, 
even though this would have some 
advantages for the commercial bank 
holding such a deposit. 

Because of the growing interest 
in savings deposits the Federal Re- 
serve has begun to collect figures 
from banks on savings accounts. Be- 
ginning with the weekly report for 
December 26, New York City banks 
were asked to break down time de- 
posits between savings deposits—in- 
cluding Christmas club, vacation 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 92) 
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The Kansas Savings Story 


A Careful Gathering of Facts, Higher Interest Rates, 
and a Determined Sales Effort Led to a 78% Rise in 
Savings Deposits in Five Years 


Mr. SCHWARTZ, who is president 
of the Citizens State Bank, Paola, 
Kansas, is chairman of the Country 
Bank Operations Commission of the 
American Bankers Association and 
of the Bank Management Commis- 
sion of his own state’s association. 


of 78% in savings deposits in 

Kansas banks between 1950 and 
the end of 1955, compared with a 
growth of savings deposits of indi- 
viduals, partnerships, and corpora- 
tions in commercial banks in the 
United States of approximately 33%. 
To understand this, one must look 
into the background of the banking 
picture in Kansas and the efforts of 
the Bank Management Commission 
of the Kansas Bankers Association 
to correct the inherited thinking of 
the previous century. 


As of 1950 


The attitude of bank management 
in Kansas in 1950, as it had been for 
two or three preceding generations, 
was that savings deposits were not 
profitable and the business should 
not be encouraged. Through the 
years the idea had been passed on 
that, for example, a demand balance 
of $1,000 was actually free money, 
and a savings deposit of a like 
amount was a deposit which would 
cost $20 per year (at a rate of 2% 
per annum). The advocates of the 
demand deposit business completely 
overlooked the fact that the cost 
of free service rendered to the check- 
ing account during the year might 
very well total $30 or perhaps $40. 

For years the bankers in the east- 
ern section of the United States and 
on the West Coast had made great 
efforts to stimulate and encourage 
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savings business, with the result 
that in many localities savings de- 
posits were as large or larger than 
demand balances. An entirely dif- 
ferent situation prevailed in Kansas, 
in the whole Midwest, and to a con- 
siderable extent in the deep South. 
In those regions, persons who wished 
to place money at interest were not 
readily welcomed. 

One other reason that the bankers 
of Kansas were hesitant to encour- 
age savings was that they felt that 
if they did there would be an im- 
mediate flow from checking account 
balances to savings accounts. Ac- 
tually, whenever a bank customer 
builds up a balance in his checking 
account larger than that which he 
will customarily need, he will either 
buy some consumer goods or he will 
make an investment. The investment 
may be in the form of a savings 
account or it may be in U. S. bonds, 
or it may be in stocks or other se- 
curities. But in any event after a 
checking account balance increases 
beyond a certain point the banker 
can rest assured that the depositor 
is going to be looking for a place to 
make an investment. 


"Small Accounts Only" 


Then too, there was a feeling 
among Kansas bankers that they 
should encourage thrift accounts 
only, that is, periodic small deposits 
to savings accounts, and permit the 
investment accounts or the larger 
balances to go to competing insti- 
tutions. It is not completely errone- 
ous to say that there were a good 
many bankers in Kansas and the 
Middle West who actually did not 
believe it was a function of a com- 
mercial bank to accept savings de- 
posits. 


The Bank Management Commis- 
sion of the Kansas Bankers Associ- 
ation undertook a study of the sav- 
ings problem in 1950 and 1951 and 
made a cost analysis of the business 
in Kansas. Up to that time, there 
was no simplified method by which 
a country bank could determine the 
earnings, expenses, and interest paid, 
and profit or loss on interest bear- 
ing deposits. The first step the com- 
mission took then was to develop 
a simplified form which would be 
easy for bankers to complete and 
which would give a true picture of 
the situation. Rather than trying to 
impress and sell the bankers by an 
emotional appeal or by a suggestion 
of duty, the commission used a cold, 
hard, factual approach, and found it 
much better. The results of the first 
survey, participated in by more than 
one-third of all Kansas banks, defi- 
nitely showed that the earnings from 
interest-bearing deposits were al- 
most as good as the earnings from 
checking deposits. For the first time 
the bankers of Kansas could see 
what their earnings were from in- 
vested funds, and, after noting the 
very small activity in savings de- 
partments, they could see the hand- 
some net profit which accrued to 
those who were handling this type 
of business. The commission was 
very careful, however, to suggest to 
banks that they pay only as much 
interest as they could afford to pay 
while still retaining a reasonable 
profit for their efforts. 


The Selling Campaign 

Once the financial facts of the sav- 
ings business were presented, the 
commission undertook the encour- 
agement of savings by first appeal- 
ing to banks which were not accept- 
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ing deposits of this class to install 
a savings department and to adver- 
tise the business. The other banks 
that had, in a dignified way, been 
acquiescing in the acceptance of sav- 
ings deposits were encouraged to ad- 
vertise and promote this valuable 
business. Banks paying a very, very 
low rate of interest were encouraged 
to raise their rate so as to attract 
more depositors and more dollars of 
deposit, thereby giving their serv- 
ice to all of their customers. 

The results of the sales effort and 
encouragement were impressive. The 
first year following the study, inter- 
est bearing deposits in Kansas rose 
$15,000,000, which was five times the 
rate of growth in 1950. The follow- 
ing year the growth pattern was 12 
times as great, and, although the 
accelerated rate has declined some- 
what, even in 1955 the growth was 
still five times as great as it was in 
1950. 


Notable Rise 


Perhaps it would be well to stop 
for a moment and point out that 
interest bearing deposits were such 
a low percentage of demand deposits 
in Kansas in 1950 that improvement 
was actually the only thing we could 
show. At yearend 1950 interest bear- 
ing deposits of individuals, partner- 
ships, and corporations were approx- 
imately 13% of total deposits be- 
longing to that class of depositors. 
By the end of 1955 this figure had 
been raised to an imposing 20%. It 
is recognized that this does not com- 
pare favorably with the high ratio of 
savings deposits in the New England 
states, for example, but it does show 
that a very substantial improvement 
was made, because during the same 
period of time the increase in inter- 
est bearing deposits in all banks in 
the United States was from 37% to 
a total of 40%. 

While the total savings of individ- 
uals, partnerships, and corporations 
in commercial banks have been in- 
creasing, it is sobering to note that, 
at the end of 1950, 20% of all long- 
term savings of individuals were 
held by commercial banks, and by 
the end of 1955 this had slipped to 
19%. Since there had been an in- 
crease of 33% in all forms of long- 
term savings during the same period, 
it would appear that we, as commer- 
cial bankers, did not do too well. 
During that same period of time, the 
Savings and loan associations in- 
creased their percentage of long- 
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term savings from 8% to a total of 
14%. At the present rate of growth 
it appears that it will be a matter 
of only three years or so until the 
amount in investment shares of sav- 
ings and loan associations is as large 
or larger than the amount held in 
savings by commercial banks. 

Looking at the Kansas picture 
from a regional viewpoint, we find 
that in Colorado, Missouri, Ne- 
braska, and Oklahoma, the four 
states which surround Kansas, there 
was a growth in interest bearing 
deposits between 1950 and 1955 
from $1,178,000,000 to $1,746,000,- 
000, which is a 48% increase. This, 
however, is substantially below the 
78% growth which was recorded in 
Kansas and which was largely due 
to the efforts of the Bank Manage- 
ment Commission in stimulating in- 
terest in savings by showing that 
they were profitable when the rate 
paid was in line with earnings. 

This study would not be complete 
if we did not take a look at demand 
deposits during the same period of 
time. Adverse agricultural condi- 
tions in Kansas in the past few years 
have limited the growth of demand 
deposits of individuals, partnerships, 
and corporations to a net gain of 
7% from 1950 to 1955, while through- 
out the United States the gain was 
20%. Thus we have savings increas- 
ing at a much faster rate, while de- 
mand deposits have not kept pace 
with the national average. 


S&L Increases 


A review of the thrift figures 
would not be complete without a look 
at what has been happening in the 
savings and loan business in the 
United States. From 1950 to 1955 
the total investments in shares in- 
creased from $14-billion to $32-bil- 
lion, an increase of 129%. During 
this same period the total savings 
deposits in commercial banks in- 
creased from $35-billion to $46-bil- 
lion, which was an increase of 32%. 
This is just slightly less than the 
growth in all long-term savings of 
individuals, which was from $176- 
billion to $235-billion. 

If the commercial banks of the 
United States, particularly the 
smaller banks in the country towns, 
are going to maintain a strong com- 
petitive position, it seems absolutely 
essential that they make a thorough 
review of their earnings from inter- 
est bearing deposits, the cost of 
handling these deposits, the amount 


of interest paid, and the net profit. 
It is certainly true that the prom- 
ised dividend rate of savings and 
loan associations is more attractive 
than the contract rate offered by the 
banks. However, it has been the ex- 
perience of many observers in this 
field that, if the spread between the 
banks and the savings and loan as- 
sociations does not exceed approxi- 
mately 1%, the average American 
citizen would much rather have his 
money in the bank. 

Most country bankers feel that 
they do not have time for an ex- 
haustive cost analysis of their in- 
stitutions and are consequently 
somewhat hesitant to undertake a 
study of earnings and costs in their 
savings departments. The simplified 
form for determining the profit or 
loss in interest bearing deposits in 
nondepartmentalized banks is avail- 
able through the American Bankers 
Association without charge. The 
banker completing this study need 
only take about 12 figures from the 
annual report of earnings and divi- 
dends and the annual reports of 
condition, and with about two hours 
of mathematical calculations he can 
come up with figures which will tell 
him exactly what is happening in his 
own bank. 


First, Get the Facts 


In order to compete, a banker 
must first have full knowledge of 
his own business. Once he is armed 
with the facts about what his bank 
can afford to pay profitably, he can, 
with determination and an improved 
attitude, obtain remarkable results. 

Without a doubt, the most impor- 
tant thing accomplished in Kansas 
was to show that savings were 
profitable. Almost equally important 
was to change the climate of think- 
ing so that interest bearing deposits 
were looked upon as something de- 
sirable and profitable rather than as 
a loss-leader. 

Getting back to the phenomenal 
savings growth of 78% in Kansas 
banks while the growth throughout 
the rest of the United States was 
about one-half as much, it is well to 
remember that these results were 
achieved by an association-sponsored 
statewide effort, with every banker 
encouraging the others and all 
armed with factual information 
which would support a vigorous com- 
petitive position, and revitalized 
thinking about the potential of the 
savings business. 
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METHODS ana IDEAS 


Operating Procedures 


“Methods and Ideas,’ which in- 
cludes “Public Relations,’ is edited 
by JOHN L. CooLrEy of BANKING’S 
staff. 


New Way to Handle 
Returned Checks 


HE PROVIDENT TRUST COMPANY 

of Philadelphia has a new ‘“Re- 
turned Check Account” that solves 
an old bookkeeping problem. 

A Provident customer sets up a 
separate account against which all 
unpaid checks are charged before be- 
ing returned to the depositor for his 
attention. The system breaks down 
into a 4-point operation: 

(1) The depositor maintains a 
“Returned Check Account.” 

' (2) The bank prepares a special 
form in triplicate which carries a 
description of each check. The orig- 
inal is sent to the depositor with the 
check and may be used as a book- 
keeping record by the depositor until 
such time as the check has been ad- 
justed. One copy of the form is used 
as a charge voucher against the 
account. The other copy is retained 
by the bank. 

(3) If the depositor decides to re- 


deposit the check, he has it credited 
to his “Returned Check Account.” 

(4) In cases where the re-de- 
posited check is not made good, an 
equal amount is transferred from 
the depositor’s regular account to 
his ‘‘“Returned Check Account.” 

Provident says the system. affords 
better control of unpaid checks, elim- 
inates confusion when reconciling 
the regular bank account, gives the 
depositor audit control of the unpaid 
checks at all times while they are 
being handled for adjustment. 

The bank says the system can be 
particularly helpful to companies 
that have several returned checks 
daily, such as department stores, 
public utilities, insurance companies, 
customer credit firms, super mar- 
ket chains and many others. 

The new idea was developed by 
Charles W. Habgood, assistant trea- 
surer and manager of Provident’s 
Transit Department. 


Check-Envelope 
Combination 


NEW check-envelope combination 
has been made available to cus- 
tomers of the CENTRAL NATIONAL 


BANK of Cleveland. The service, 
called ‘“‘Mail-A-Matic,” is a patented 
idea. 

Each personalized check consists 
of a single sheet with a check at the 
top and a window envelope at the 
bottom. When the check has heen 
completed with payee’s name and 
address, the entire sheet is folded 
and sealed, thus becoming an envel- 
ope with the payee’s name and ad- 
dress showing through the window. 

The checks are enclosed in a folder, 
complete with check registers and 
a reorder form. 

Assistant Vice-president Forde U. 
Steele, head of the Central’s Plan- 
ning Department, points out that the 
service enables a customer to pay 
bills in three simple steps: write 
check, fold and seal, affix stamp, and 
mail. 


Economies in Trust 
Operations 


H™ are nine suggestions for 
saving time and money in trust 
department operations. They were 
made by Russell H. Johnson, vice- 
president, United States Trust Com- 


When the check is written the paper is folded twice to make an envelope. Name and address appear in window 


JOHN X. DOE 
STREET 
CLEVELAND 10, 


MAIN OF FICE 


(CRNTRAL NATIONAL BANK of CLEVELAND 


OPEN AT TOP SIDES REMOVING 
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pany of New York, at the recent 
A.B.A. Mid-Continent Trust Confer- 
ence. 

Translucent paper. It lends itself 
to easy reproduction on any of a 
dozen copy machines. Tie it into your 
tabulating system. Most of United 
States Trust’s continuous forms are 
now on this paper. 

Film jackets. If you do much mi- 
crofilming, jackets should help. Film 
frequently used, particularly if it 
covers a long interval and is on 
many rolls, can be very inconveni- 
ent. Acetate jackets make possible 
convenient maintenance of an ac- 
count history. The jackets are la- 
beled and filed in conventional 
drawers. “We have been able to 
move 138 large ledgers out of our 
office by using this method. The film 
in jackets, representing 273,000 
ledger sheets, is housed in six file 
cabinets. 

Records departments. Is every- 
thing you record necessary informa- 
tion? Do you record bond numbers 
historically? ‘‘We show them on our 
criginal received ticket but do not 
post to any permanent record. Why 
do you need bond numbers: For 
called bonds? Almost everyone 
checks partial calls against actual 
certificates in the vault.” For income 
tax? A record of numbers may be 
necessary in certain accounts, but a 
high percentage don’t require this 
operation. 

Office copies of cash statements. 
If a statement is prepared from 
punched cards and if a ledger is pre- 
viously prepared from them, why 
can’t the ledger serve as the office 
copy? If a customer says he didn’t 
get his statement, having an office 
copy might help prove that one was 
sent—but that’s all it does. You 
must prepare another for him. “We 
discontinued the office copy six years 
ago and have saved considerable fil- 
ing time and space.” 

Supervisory talent. Look closely 
at small departments or sections to 
see whether you can’t combine two 
or more, or add a small one to a 
larger. This conserves supervisory 
talent, helps streamline organiza- 
tion, and provides new incentives for 
people who have been in the very 
small units. ... Your supervisors are 
your managers; if you have a good 
one give him more to manage. 

Job rotation. There’s economy 
here. People become experienced in 
many departments; they’ll help cut 


(CONTINUED ON PAGE 124) 
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A Fingertip Fact File 


JOHN W. BITNER 


Mr. Bitner is assistant vice-president 
of the Empire Trust Company, New 
York City. 


HE Oil and Natural Gas Depart- 
ment of Empire Trust Company, New 
York City, provides numerous serv- 
ices for its customers: loans, drilling 
programs for private participants, 
investment advisory services, consulta- 
tion, appraisal and management oper- 
ation on properties, advice on private 
investment financing in the oil and gas 
industry, and specialized situations in 
the atomic energy field. Operations 
extend throughout the United States 
and several other countries. 

Until recently, bank personne] need- 
ing information on one of our 800 
customers or prospects often spent 
more time than should have been 
necessary just rounding up material 
from scattered sources in the bank. 
The loan department supplied some 
data, security analysts provided other 
facts, engineers and geologists had 
drilling information. The task of as- 
sembling it was costly in time and 
effort. 


Complete Picture Quickly 


The solution was designing a system 
(Kardex visible control) to combine in 
one cabinet all helpful data on a client 
or prospect. With a flick of the wrist, 
we can now determine the location of 
a company, its fmancial importance, 
information about its officers, its rela- 
tionship to Empire, other banks, and 


Mr. Bitner checks 
entries in the fact 
file in Empire 
Trust’s Oil and 
Natural Gas De- 
partment 


other companies. In short, we get a 
complete synoptic picture of the com- 
pany or individual to be visited. Colored 
signals in the visible edge of each 
pocket in the file tell a fairly complete 
story, and help the searcher. If an 
Empire Trust man plans a trip through 
the Southwest, for example, he con- 
sults the records. A red signal indi- 
cates the geographic location of the 
company. Using this ‘signal and its 
column location as a guide, he can 
see at a glance through the slides the 
companies in the area to be visited. A 
blue signal indicates when the last call 
was made. Yellow shows whether the 
company is an exploration participant, 
pink a loan participant, etc. 


Information Readily Available 


When he has selected a company to 
be visited, he opens the card pocket 
and finds on the bottom half of the card 
the names of important officers and 
those known to officers of the bank; 
individual and intercompany affilia- 
tions; Empire Trust services used; 
references to other material such as 
company reports and clippings. On the 
top of the card is space for personal 
notations. 

A secretary posts new information 
every quarter—oftener, if necessary. 
She can quickly answer almost any 
question about a company or individual. 
Concentration of our efforts has been 
substantially improved; in fact, our 
representatives are better informed 
generally when they meet with cus- 
tomers and prospects. 
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Public Relations 


Advertising . . . Promotion ... Business Development. . . 


Phones Direct Customers 
in Bank Lobby 


“H ELLO! Let me tell you about 
our convenient special check- 
ing account. No minimum balance is 
required and you receive a com- 
pletely itemized statement every 
month.”’ 

That’s the beginning of the mes- 
sage heard by customers entering 
the new BANKERS TRUST COMPANY 
branch, 48th Street and Madison 
Avenue, New York, when they lift 
the “Golden Directory” telephones 
that face them upon entering the 
bank. 

Installed originally as a promo- 
tional gadget during the branch’s 
opening week ceremonies last fall, 
the phones first delivered a recorded 
greeting from Red Barber, the bank’s 
television salesman. However, the 
gadgets aroused enough interest to 
warrant using them for the directory 
idea. They can also convey a sales 
message. 

Above the phones, in a three-di- 
mension shadow box display, is a 
sign directing curious customers to 
lift the golden telephones for service 


Community Relations 


* 


Miss Jo Castro. uses 
the Bankers Trust Co. 
“Golden _ Directory” 
phone. The shadow box 
directs customers to 
the instrument, near 
the entrance, and a re- 
corded tape tells listen- 
ers of services available 
at the office 


* 


information. A 20-second message, 
recorded professionally, then ex- 
plains the bank’s services in regular 
and special checking accounts, auto 
loans and personal loans. Customers 
are directed to the floor or window 
where such service is available. The 
recorded voice even gives the name 
of the person to talk with. It adds 


Eight - year - old 
Marjorie Gar- 
mise, champ in 
the Babe Ruth 
category on the 
$64,000 Question 
TV program, puts 
her $16,000 win- 
nings in an edu- 
cational trust 
fund at The Con- 
necticut Bank 
and Trust Com- 
pany, Hartford. 
Checking the pa- 
pers is Vice-presi- 
dent Jeremiah H. 
Bartholomew, Jr., 
as Marjorie’s 
mother, Mrs. 
Morton Garmise, 
looks on 


up to an almost personal introduc- 
tion. 

The recording and transmitting 
machines are message repeaters. A 
small cartridge containing tape is 
inserted into a machine, operating 
on standard alternating current. The 
frame and rollers are then adapted 
to a telephone. Lifting the receiver 
activates the tape rollers which 
transmit the message. Should the 
receiver be replaced prior to ter- 
mination of the message, the tape 
automatically runs through to its 
end. This permits each customer 
picking up the receiver to hear a 
complete message. 

The gadget has proved its worth, 
the bank says, and will see service 
in other Bankers Trust offices to 
test its effectiveness in different 
areas of the city. 


Fewer Viewers 


in Videotown 


or news from Videotown is that 
in 1956 the number of people 
watching television each weekday 
and the hours of individual viewing 
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dropped from the previous year for 
the first time in the community’s his- 
tory. Total individual hours were at 
about the 1954 level. TV saturation 
was more than 90% of the families. 

Cunningham & Walsh, Inc., New 
York advertising agency, established 
Videotown (actually New Brunswick, 
N. J.) in 1948 as a laboratory for 
the study of television’s influence on 
people. In reporting the 1956 sur- 
vey statistics, C & W said: “Rather 
than indicating a downward trend, 
the history of viewing in Videotown 
indicates that television has been on 
a plateau for the past three or four 
years.” 

This table gives the broad story: 
TOTAL WEEKLY TV VIEWING 
(Mon.-Fri.) 

%o No. Aver. Hrs. 
People in Viewing Viewing Per 


TV Homes PerDay PerDay Weekday 
28,434 76 21,610 


31,552 77 24,295 
32,504 87 28,278 
33,525 79 26,485 

Most of the 1956 loss came from 
weekday evening viewing, which ap- 
parently reached a plateau in 1953. 
Since that time ‘‘average hours” per 
week has been moving up and down 
without established trend. 

“Morning viewing has also reached 
at least a temporary plateau, even 
though its level is low in comparison 
with other parts of the day. The 
total for Monday through Friday 
mornings for the average person was 
less than an hour in 1953 and 1955; 
14% hours in 54 and just over an 
hour in ’56. 

“The trend in weekday afternoon 
viewing reached a peak of 1 hour 39 
minutes in 1954. It dropped very 
slightly in ’55, and again in ’56, to 
1 hour 22 minutes per week. These 
are all indications of a leveling off 
in, viewing which will probably con- 
tinue until some major change oc- 
curs in programing.” 


Asking the Customers 


We reported several instances 
of banks asking their cus- 
tomers, by questionnaire, for com- 
ment on their service. RHODE ISLAND 
HospitaL TRUST COMPANY, with 
headquarters in Providence, has done 
this, too, using a simple form that 
contained seven queries. 

Customers were requested whether 
they liked to bank with RIHT, and 
to check, if the answer was Yes, the 
“Why ?”—that is, because the bank 
was friendly, or efficient or helpful. 
There was space for “Why,” also, in 
case the answer was No. 
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Other questions asked whether the 
recipient had ever recommended the 
bank to friends, whether he knew 
that he could use any office, how 
many services he used, which office 
he patronized, whether he knew that 
branch managers could approve loans 
and give other commercial service 
immediately, and what suggestions 
the customer had for improving the 
service. 

Incidentally, the A.B.A. Advertis- 
ing Department offers banks a direct 
mail piece, “If You Were Running 
Our Bank,” which provides a space 
for customer suggestions. 


Introducing a New Branch 


H*. are some of the ideas and 
gimmicks used by CITIZENS NA- 
TIONAL TRUST AND SAVINGS BANK of 
Riverside, Calif., to promote its new 
Highland-Wall branch: 


Aiming to contact every family in 
the area (pop. 35,000), the bank 
compiled a mailing list with the help 
of the telephone book, then wrote a 
letter announcing the new office. On 
the letterhead were photos of the 
prospective manager and assistant 
manager, identified by their first 
names. (This is a “young” area, says 
the bank, and informality helps.) 

In advance of the opening, cou- 
pons good for $350 in local mer- 
chandise were offered for door-prize 
drawings. Local firms distributed 
these tickets, and customers were 
told to put them in the bank’s night 
depository. (It was filled three 
times. ) 

The day before the opening the 
bank gave a luncheon for merchants 
in the branch’s community room. 
(Incidentally, this facility has an en- 
trance from the parking lot.) 

Door prizes were drawn by the 
community’s “student of the year.” 


BANKS and PEOPLE 


Bank Aid for “‘Mothers’ March” 


HE “Mothers March on Polio,” a 

feature of the annual January 
fund drive, is an opportunity for an 
extracurricular banking service 
that’s of practical value to both a 
community and a bank. 

Take THE CouNTY TRUST CoM- 
PANY of White Plains, N. Y., for ex- 
ample. Each year since 1952 its 
main offices and many of the branches 
in Westchester County have been 
headquarters for the fund-collecting. 
After their evening March, the 
mothers bring their money to the 
bank where it’s counted by tellers— 


volunteers, of course — and a com- 
plete report prepared. The bank 
serves coffee, sandwiches, and dough- 
nuts to the women. 

At White Plains on January 31, 
1956, nearly 200 mothers came in 
between 7:30 P.M. and midnight to 
have their collections checked and 
deposited, and to eat the light re- 
freshments. The same scene was 
repeated at 17 branches. 

“This is one of the finest things 
we’ve done, and the public seems to 
appreciate it,’ says an officer of 
County Trust. 


County Trust’s Port Chester office was a busy spot during the evening of the 
Mothers’ March on Jan. 31, 1956 
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For Flexible Mortgage Rates 


Bank and Trust Company, Paterson-Pas- 

saic, New Jersey. He is also chairman 
of the Committee on Real Estate Mortgages of 
the Savings and Mortgage Division of the Amer- 
ican Bankers Association. On this page he is 
expressing his own views and not necessarily 
those of the committee. 


M* ANDRUS is president of the County 


Waarever can be done to bring order out of 
the present chaotic mortgage situation, particu- 
larly the residential mortgage situation, should 
be done. At the moment, everyone in the field is 
uncertain. The potential home buyer is not sure 
he can get a mortgage to finance his purchase 
of a home. That throws deep doubt over the rest 
of the field, resulting in inability of a builder to 
plan confidently a construction program into 
even the near future, with resultant hesitancy 
on his part to order materials, appliances, and 
installation of utilities. You can’t name an in- 
dustry that affects more widely our entire na- 
tional economy, payroll-wise, than does the con- 
struction industry, of which the prevailing 
1,100,000 annual starts in residential construc- 
tion cause that division to be a vital part. 

Damage has already been done by this uncer- 
tainty. First quarter starts in 1957 will be lower 
than in past years—judging from present appli- 
cations in hand—due to hesitancy of mortgage 
lending agencies to add to their mortgage port- 
folios under existing conditions. It is high time 
remedial steps are taken to revive the interest 
of the money market in mortgages as invest- 
ments. 


Iw seeking the soundest basis for accomplish- 
ing this we must first recognize that banks, in- 
surance companies, savings and loan associa- 
tions, and, only recently, some pension funds 
desire to invest in good residential mortgages. 
Their managements are, however, confronted 
with the greatest demand upon their loanable 
funds in the history of our economy. Without 
wanton inflation there is a limit to such funds. 
Accordingly there is reluctance on the part of 
management to commit funds for long terms at 
controlled rates of interest in the face of this 
general demand from all sides—Federal, state, 
and municipal governments, and large industry 
through its presently attractive high yield bond 
issues. Over-all demand for money is so grea‘ 
from consumer, sales intermediaries, and pro- 
ducers of raw and finished goods that the seeker 
of mortgage funds must be ready to meet the 
competition or not get the money. This cannot 
be done except by paying for it at the going rate 


of interest, which is neither 414% nor even 5% 
in all parts of the United States. 

The action taken by the Federal Housing Ad- 
ministration, effective December 4, 1956, increas- 
ing the FHA interest rate to 5% from 414%, is 
a step in the right direction. It could be followed 
as promptly as possible by legislation permitting 
the Veterans Administration to bring the rate 
on its guaranteed mortgages up to 5% from the 
prevailing 414%. 

While these steps would improve the situation 
somewhat, they do not go right to the root of 
the problem, which is the artificiality of the con- 
trols and of the support through FNMA. 

Lacking a free or flexible interest rate, the 
mortgage market utilizes the discount as a device 
to make the controlled 414% to 5% interest rate 
more palatable to lenders. However, discounting 
goes to such lengths that some part of the spread 
has to be met by jacking up the price of the 
house. In short, though the builder or the realtor 
may absorb, out of his profit or commission, 
some part of the 4 to 9-point discount presently 
typical, it is inevitable that in most cases it is 
the buyer of the house who pays, whether he is 
a veteran or not. 

That artificial situation is not healthy and it 
can be cured only by realistically letting the cost 
of money find its level in the money pool. 


Tae artificiality of the present situation is fur- 
ther heightened by the Federal subsidy which 
virtually alone is supporting it. The Federal Na- 
tional Mortgage Association, which is in the 
mortgage business with taxpayers’ money, is 
buying the present too-low interest rate mort- 
gages, and likewise at a discount. To continue 
“Fanny May” in this practice for the purpose of 
maintaining even a moderate flow of private 
enterprise money into FHA and VA mortgages, 
though thereby providing a still inadequate sec- 
ondary market, will call for vaulting appropria- 
tions. 

Many feel that every necessary step should be 
taken to remove the Federal Government from 
the role of mortgage lender, and to enable the 
wholly competent private mortgage lenders t 
offer their funds for mortgages at flexible inter- 
est rates which will cause them to select mort- 
gages as more desirable investments than other 
media. 

With a flexible rate and sound mortgage terms 
we would go forward without subsidy—perhaps 
not as rapidly as some might wish, but as rapidly 
as good judgment and a sound economy will 
permit. 

COWLES ANDRUS 
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BANKING 


The Investment Committee of the Savings and Mortgage Division 
has prepared a series of articles by its members on important as- 
pects of investing savings funds, The purpose is to set forth simply 
and concisely the broad principles and practices which have been 
used successfully by banks, and which will assist in developing in- 
yvestment policies in the light of today’s markets. The articles are 
intended to be informative and helpful rather than complete and 
detailed except so far as general principles are concerned. Invest- 
ment specialists may find them interesting, but they are designed 
primarily for investment officers who may have other duties in 
addition to their investment responsibilities. 

In addition to the article which follows, other subjects to be con- 
sidered in this series will include “Which Bond to Buy?”; “Formu- 
lating Investment Policy”; “Analyzing the Bond Portfolio”; and 
“Executing Securities Transactions in a Planned Investment Pro- 


gram. 


Sources of Investment Information 


JAMES B. STOVELL 


The author is vice-president of 
Dry Dock Savings Bank, New York 
City, and a member of the Commit- 
tee on Investments of the Savings 
and Mortgage Division of the A.B.A. 


T a luncheon given by an elec- 
tric utility company in con- 
nection with new financing, a 

group of savings bank investment 
men sat with the representative of 
one of the largest pension trusts. The 
talk turned to the subject of the new 
tranquilizing drugs and their profit 
possibilities for certain of the ethical 
drug manufacturers. The pension 
fund analyst spoke in an optimistic 
vein and explained that he was 
charged with the responsibility of 
following both the drug and chemical 
industries for the portfolio. He com- 
plained of the difficulties of his work 
due to the complex nature of the 
two industries and the fact that 
new developments were so difficult 
to appraise accurately. 

Later, the savings bankers dis- 
cussed the young man’s complaints 
and compared his problems with the 
vast spread of investment material 
about which they individually must 
keep informed. The average savings 
bank investment portfolio today 
covers a wide range of securities and 
of industries and the problems in 
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keeping abreast of the multitudinous 
fields are considerable. 
The problems roughly fall into 
four main categories: 
(1) Governmental 
and policies 

(2) General economic conditions 

(3) Industry developments and 
trends 

(4) The credit position and out- 
look for individual companies 

While the average portfolio man- 
ager lives in an atmosphere of broad 
thinking in all these areas and con- 
sequently finds not four areas but 
one because of their tendency to 
overlap and merge together, never: 
theless, his work is constantly in- 


developments 


James B. Stovell 


volved with the attempt to see 
clearly in all four directions at once. 

The methods pursued by individ- 
ual investment officers to accomplish 
this objective vary considerably. 
This is so because of the widely 
differing backgrounds of the men 
involved; the natural tendency to 
emphasize different areas of study; 
and because their work is not only 
scientific but psychological as well. 


Governmental Developments 
and Policies 


This is such a broad field and sub- 
ject to such exhaustive analysis that 
enly a few of the more important 
facets can be mentioned. 

Paramount, of course, is the politi- 
cal atmosphere. Is it one of con- 
fidence or doubt? Is it attempting to 
foster and maintain a competitive, 
capitalistic business atmosphere not 
inimical to reasonable profits or is 
it trending toward bureaucracy and 
Governmental controls? These fun- 
damental trends the analyst must 
determine not from any one source 
but out of the sum total of his 
daily reading and observation, prin- 
cipally of Washington developments, 
but also of the state capitals and the 
country in general. 

Second, what is the budgetary 
trend? Is the national budget re- 
flecting a surplus or a deficit? Since 
it is always one or the other is it a 
temporary condition? Or is it (the 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 114) 
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Handling the LOAN PORTFOLIO 
These Days 


The Times Call for Study of New Trends and Old Experiences 


In his book, Management Policies 
in American Banks (Harper, 1956), 
Homer J. Livingston lists the “eight 
significant aspects of bank manage- 
ment.” First, says Mr. Livingston, 
who is president of The First Na- 
tional Bank of Chicago and a past 
president of the American Bankers 
Association, “there is the obligation 
to provide adequate credit to the 
businessmen, consumers, and farmers 
of our nation.” Elsewhere in his 
book he refers to this obligation as 
“the fundamental responsibility of 
the banking system.” 

In his final chapter Mr. Livingston 
lists some of the common shortcom- 
ings of loan portfolio management. 
It was to discover what banks are 
doing to avoid these shortcomings 
that Mr. TYNG conducted a survey 
by interview, the summarized re- 


ED TYNG 


sults of which he gives in the fol- 
lowing article. The writer is asso- 
ciate editor of The Journal of Com- 
merce, New York City. 


BANKER’S loan portfolio has 
many of the characteristics of 
a barometer. It is a guide to 
the business conditions confronted 
by his customers as well as a pointer 
to how well the customers are meet- 
ing those conditions. It is also an 
indicator, when carefully analyzed, 
of a bank’s own health, both from 
the standpoint of current and future 
earning power, as well as from the 
standpoint of available funds for 
employment. Loan volume in rela- 
tion to deposits has a bearing upon 
the adequacy of capital funds. 
Unlike a barometer, a falling loan 
ratio usually indicates lack of de- 


Bank Loans in Relation to Assets* 


(in millions) 


Total assets 
$32,985 


% loans 
Loans to assets 


$19,555 


mand for a bank’s lending services, 
either because of recessionary busi- 
ness trends or because cf events like 
war, when the Government does 
much lending normally done by 
banks. A steeply rising volume of 
loans in relation to total assets be- 
tokens active business and good 
times, unless it rises too fast or too 
far. In that event it is like an 
abruptly falling barometer in the 
eyes of a banker: He looks for pos- 
sible squalls, high financial winds or 
maybe worse. 


Time for Reappraisal 


Since the end of World War II, 
with minor interruptions, it has been 
fair weather for banks and for busi- 
ness, but to the banker his loan 
ratios have risen so high that he is 
beginning to think, not necessarily 
of the storm cellar, but of how well 
he is secured against possible finan- 
cial winds that he has not experi- 
enced for many years. He is re- 
appraising his loans, examining more 
carefully new loan requests, and ex- 


amining his lending procedure. He 
is looking for weaknesses. 

Bank assets are undoubtedly 
sounder on the whole today than 
they have ever been in the past after 
a comparable period of great busi- 
ness expansion, and the quality of 
loans as a whole probably was never 
better. But the inflation that has 
occurred in commodity prices, the 
general increase in wages and oper- 
ating costs, and the increasingly in- 
tense competition in business, with 
a fairly high commercial mortality 
rate, all spell, to the experienced 
bank officer, portents of a certain de- 
gree of loss on some of his loans. 


41,146 
46,395 
44,111 
62,658 
68,121 
84,917 
99.372 
118,706 
138,304 
127/241 
132,060 
131,391 
134,431 
144660 
153,439 
1952 160,826 
163,983 
172,242 60 250 
1955... 179,414 70,982 


*Federal Reserve member banks; figures since 1940 from Federal Reserve 
Bulletin; before that from Banking and Monetary Statistics. 
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49,561 
55,034 
57,762 
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. Officer meetings . . 


In looking for safeguards he may 
find management weaknesses in his 
own organization under a variety of 
headings. His lending officers may 
not be insisting, as they should, upon 
definite repayment plans on loans 
made. There may be inadequacies in 
credit files, which often spell inade- 
quate information upon which loans 
are granted. Loan officers may not 
be adequately trained to meet 
changed circumstances; poor judg- 
ment in lending is still one of the 
commonest causes of loss. Another 
weakness may be poor policing and 
collection methods. 


Less Taken for Granted 


Top quality lending officers today 
differ from their predecessors of past 
generations in that they take less 
for granted. The old fashioned 
banker divided his loan applicants 
into two main categories: They were 
“good” for the money or they 
weren’t. If they were “good,” what 
they did with the loan was of no 
great concern to the bank; that was 
the borrowers’ business and risk. If 
the loan was on collateral, then it 
was the pledged security only that 
had to be watched. The character 
of the borrower was the main con- 
sideration in whether he got bank 
credit or he didn’t. 

It is not to be inferred that char- 
acter of borrowers is not also im- 
portant. But it has been found that 
too great dependence on that, rather 
than information about how a bor- 
rower can carry out his intentions, 
has been a frequent cause of loan 
losses. A frequent complaint by bank 
examiners is that too much credit 
is sometimes given on insufficient 
equities. 
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+ provide an ideal way of training .. . 


It is not difficult for a lending of- 
ficer to have it clearly understood 
with every borrower that there must 
be a set repayment period, either for 
all or a portion of every loan, but 
he must insist upon it and follow 
through. There must be none of 
those easy-going advances like those 
to Mr. Micawber, where the borrower 
comes in at renewal time, exchanges 
a new note for the old, and then is 
thankful that the old one is paid. 
Some banks have a gentle way of 
rubbing in upon a borrower whose 
loan has to be renewed in full the 
error of his ways. They rubber 
stamp the old note “Paid by Re- 
newal” in letters an inch high. 

What happens, it may be asked, 
when there are definite understand- 
ings on repayment, but the repay- 
ment just wasn’t made, or was made 
in an amount smaller than agreed? 
Several banks have found that an 
excellent way of cutting down on 
such failures to carry out intentions 
is to make up lists of loans arranged 
by maturity dates, giving copies of 
it to lending officers 10 days before 
scheduled maturity of the loans 
listed. Each officer picks out the 
loans that he is responsible for and 
makes contact with the borrower, by 


telephone, by personal call, by let- 
ter, or by “chance” encounter. By 
the time each loan is due such an 
officer will have a good idea of what 
will be paid. Also this system is an 
excellent way of keeping close con- 
tact with customers and keeping in- 
timately familiar with how their 
business is progressing — how the 
customers’ plans are working out. 

Like a newspaper man, the bank 
officer on many of these occasions 
will pick up little items of news 
about the borrower’s business which, 
when penciled on a memo or dictated 
to a secretary, will make a useful 
addition to the credit file; this is 
helpful both to the officer noting it 
down for future reference and to 
some other officer who might make 
such a loan the next time. 

It is one thing to make an ideal 
rule, such as this one of having re- 
payment plans agreed upon for all 
loans, with a follow-through proced- 
ure, and quite another to make it 
effective. A bank president, for ex- 
ample, may say: “That is all very 
nice, but how do I make the officers 
do it faithfully?” 


Officers’ Meetings 


More and more, banks are finding 
the idea of the “morning loan con- 
ference” or “‘officers’ meeting” a good 
way of policing loans and keeping 
the lending officers on their toes. At 
these meetings, which are held daily 
in larger banks and less frequently 
in smaller ones, lists of loans that 
will mature before the next meeting 
are made available, and the officer 
in charge of each loan reports on 
it in person or through a deputy. 
If request has been made for exten- 
sion, or if the prospective repayment 
is smaller than that agreed to in ad- 
vance, the officer must explain why, 
as he has gathered it from the bor- 
rower, and make a recommendation 
as to what action should be taken. 
There can be general discussion, 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 143) 


Sources of Bank Earnings* 


(in millions) 


Total 
$2,158 
1,207 
1,323 
2,102 
3,265 
4,590 


4,826 
5,343 


*Federal Reserve member banks; 


From—— 
4 Secs. 
$472 
467 
431 
1,136 
1,055 
1,263 
1.339 
1,414 


Loans 
$1,349 
498 
595 
588 
,634 
,632 

3,083 


figures from Federal Reserve Bulletin. 
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Training for U.S. 


Business Abroad 


12 miles northwest of Phoenix at Thunderbird 

Field, annually turns out 200 young men and 
women especially trained to represent American busi- 
ness in foreign countries. 

The course of training at AIFT was developed after 
consultation by its founders, headed by the late Lt. Gen. 
Barton Kyle Yount, wartime commander of the Air 
Force Training Command, with leading executives of 
banks and business firms in foreign trade. These men 
were asked a simple question: “What training do you 
feel would best qualify a young American to fit suc- 
cessfully into your foreign operations?” 

From the answer to this question, and in coopera- 
tion with the U. S. Office of Education, a basic cur- 
riculum was established to concentrate all studies under 
three academic departments: language, area studies, 
and business administration. 

Stress at the American Institute for Foreign Trade 
is on languages. 

Emphasis, in the area studies, is placed upon eco- 
nomic history and potentials, business conditions, and 
political situations. 


Te American Institute for Foreign Trade, located 


Above, Prof. A. Suarez (second from 
right) explains the Latin American 
river network to Ron Knuth, Kara 
Dunn, and Robert Christensen. This 
relief map of South America, in the 
school’s library, was made three years 
ago by students as part of a geography 
project. Area studies are tied in closely 
with the school’s language work. To give 
students the most constructive knowl 
edge of the areas to which they will be 
assigned, area studies cut across the hu- 
manities and social sciences to provide 
a background in history, geography, 
ethnology, philosophy, political science, 
and economy in relation to the specific 
area studied 


Students in the Western Europe area 
class consider the natural resources of 
England under the tutelage of Dr. Wil- 
liam Lytle Schurz, director of the De- 
partment of Area Studies. Dr. Schurz 
went to Madrid April 1 to conduct a 
series of lectures in nine universities of 
Spain under the auspices of the U. S§. 
Department of State. During his tem- 
porary absence from campus, his classes 
are being conducted by Dr. George 
McCutcheon McBride, Professor Emeri- 
tus of the University of California at 
DATA AND PHOTOS FROM AUTHENTICATED NEWS Los Angeles 
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Above, married couples, in adjoining 
quarters, enjoy a “coffee break.” They 
are (in foreground) Gay and Clark 
Warren of Santa Barbara, California, 
and Geoffrey and Joan Kimball of St. 
Louis, Missouri. Along with their hus- 
bands, wives are “briefed”? on foreign 
customs, health conditions, religious 
beliefs, and other aspects of foreign 
cultures 


A retired assistant vice-president of the 
First National City Bank of New York, 
Charles Buford instructs a class in the 
techniques of foreign trade and inter- 
national banking. Mr. Buford has had 
wide experience as a bank manager in 
Europe. Before his retirement he was in 
the bank’s New York office as an execu- 
tive in the European division. Courses 
are also taught in accounting, market- 
ing, advertising, and salesmanship 
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Carl A, Sauer, president of the Ameri- 
can Institute for Foreign Trade, stops 
at the noon hour to chat with two wives 
of “Key Men,” Mrs. William R. Irey, 
left, and Mrs. Harries-Clichy Peterson. 

The Institute’s “Key Man” program 
was set up to provide the necessary lan- 
guage and area background for men 
already in executive positions who are 
given a foreign assignment. It is cus- 
tomary for the wives to take exactly 
the same training that is given their 
husbands so that they may fit immedi- 
ately into the pattern of foreign living 


Below, Miss Carmen Madrigal of San 
Jose, Costa Rica, conducts a conversa- 
tion class in Spanish at the American 
Institute for Foreign Trade. These 
classes are limited to eight students 
(the ninth in this class is attending a 
makeup session) so as to provide the 
maximum individual attention 
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A Proposal for 


Merging FHA and VA Mortgage 


Mr. HELD is vice-president of the 
Bowery Savings Bank, New York. 
His proposal is a plan for federally 
underwritten home lending to be 
combined in one agency of the Gov- 
ernment. It would include such pref- 
erential treatment for veterans as 
Congress would decide. It further 
proposes to reconstitute the FHA 
insurance program on a new basis 
with a free interest rate. 


ASICALLY it would seem that all 
segments involved in the mak- 
ing of FHA loans, namely, the 

FHA, the builder, the mortgage 
banker, the ultimate purchaser, and 
the permanent mortgagee, would be 
better served if a par market for 
FHA mortgages could be created. 

Proponents of fixed interest rates 
lay considerable stress upon the fact 
that a fixed interest rate is obliga- 
tory on FHA mortgages because of 
the fact that they are fully insured 
by the FHA, that they have the full 
credit of the United States of Amer- 
ica behind them, and that the ulti- 
mate purchaser should get the bene- 
fit of a lower interest rate than that 
available on conventional loans be- 
cause of the Government insurance 
and the fact that the Government 
does all or most of the underwriting 
of the mortgage security. 


The Competition Factor 


Such contention might be true if 
the interest rate on FHA loans were 
at all times competitive with other 
types of investments. Such adjust- 
ment as might be necessary to attain 
this goal under a so-called flexible 
interest rate system is well nigh 
impossible because of the long-range 
considerations in connection with the 
development and building of homes. 
Mortgage financing must be ar- 
ranged substantially in advance of 
the actual construction or sale of the 
proposed houses. Advance commit- 
ments for permanent financing are 
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the generating power providing 
funds for the building of new homes. 
Available funds for such financing 
are in constant competition with 
other types of investment which are 
not subject to rigidly fixed interest 
rates. 

In order to eliminate the inequali- 
ties inherent to setting a fixed in- 
terest rate for FHA insured loans 
as outlined above, it would seem that 
we should consider a re-evaluation 
of the FHA program of mutual 
mortgage insurance, with the objec- 
tive of seeking out a means whereby 
such insured loans would be freed 
from the fixed interest rate theory 
and a new theory adopted which 
would be based upon a free interest 
rate subject only to market condi- 
tions. It is therefore proposed that 
consideration be given to the follow- 
ing plan to accomplish these ob- 
jectives: 


(1) That all loans insured by the 
FHA be made free of fixed interest 
rate control and that the rate of 
interest on such loans be governed 
only by the maximum rates of in- 
terest permitted on real _ estate 
mortgages in the various states of 
the United States; 


(2) That FHA, instead of insur- 
ing 100% of the principal amount of 
the loan, be required to insure only 
50% of the amount of the loan ap- 
proved by the FHA, such insurance 
to run on a proportionate basis 
throughout the life of the loan. 


(3) That the proposed mortgagee, 
upon filing FHA Application for 
Commitment, shall designate upon 
such application the rate of interest 
at which the permanent insured loan 
shall be closed, and further shall 
certify that no discount or premium 
is to be received or paid in connec- 
tion with the loan transaction. The 
Commitment to Insure issued by the 


FHA shall further incorporate, as 
part of its provisions, the rate of 
interest (as designated by the appli- 
cant for such commitment), which 
the insured loan shall bear and shall 
require, as part of the closing docu- 
ments, certifications or other satis- 
factory evidence that no discount or 
premium has been received or paid 
in connection with the loan trans- 
action. FHA shall, as heretofore, 
continue to specify allowable fees 
and charges and may include therein 
a brokerage fee not to exceed 1 of 
1% if required in arranging financ- 
ing of the loan. 


(4) That, as suggested in a recent 
round table discussion conducted by 
House and Home Magazine (Novem- 
ber 1956 issue), the FHA “substitute 
a single 2% premium for its present 
14% annual premium and that the 
cost of this insurance should be 
added (as in England) to the cost of 
the house and the face value of the 
mortgage, i.e., it should not be added 
to the down payment.” The insur- 
ance premium of 2% would be based 
upon the 50% of the mortgage which 
would be insured by FHA and would 
be paid to FHA out of mortgage 
proceeds at the time of endorsement 
of bond for insurance. The adoption 
of this feature of the plan would 
have the following advantages: 

(a) The homeowner’s insurance 
cost under this plan, as compared 
with present procedures, would be 
substantially lowered, thereby re- 
ducing his monthly payments; 

(b) The FHA would be able to 
eliminate costly billing procedures 
to collect its insurance premium, and 
would also secure an investment 
return on a full premium basis from 
the inception of its insurance. 


(5) That, in connection with de- 
faulted loans, the FHA will adopt— 
in place of its present procedure— 
the procedure now in use by VA 
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Lending Procedures 


with reference to the conveyance 
back to the FHA of foreclosed prop- 
erties. Under this procedure FHA 
would set an “upset price” on the 
property based upon FHA appraisal 
and would issue debentures to the 
mortgagee to be due five, 10, 15 or 20 
years from date of issuance, at the 
mortgagee’s option, with the rate of 
interest on such debentures to be 
based upon the 6-month average 
yield for U. S. Government bonds 
with maturities of five, 10, 15, and 20 
years. FHA would also include in 
debentures the foreclosure costs, in- 
cluding attorneys’ fees, not to exceed 
$250, together with interest from 
the date of default at the debenture 
interest rate. 


(6) That the VA loan program, 
as such, be eliminated and that the 
FHA, under Title II, provide a spe- 
cial subsection for loans to veterans 
based upon the receipt of an eligi- 
bility certificate from the VA evi- 
dencing the veteran’s eligibility 
under such subsection for such addi- 
tional loan benefits as may be de- 
cided upon. Suggested additional 
loan benefits which might be pro- 
vided under this subsection are as 
follows: 

(a) With the FHA’s present loan 
limitations of 95% of value on the 
first $9,000 and 75% of value on 
amounts in excess of $9,000, a pro- 
vision could be made for veterans 
which would give them loan benefits 
of 100% of value up to $9,000 and 
90% of value on amounts in excess 
of $9,000 up to a total of $20,000. 

(b) A waiver of the mortgage in- 
surance premium outlined in No. 4 
above or a payment to the FHA by 
the VA of such prepaid insurance 
premium. 


(7) That the board of the FHA be 
expanded to include by appointment 
a member designated by each of the 
following trade organizations to 
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serve for a 1- or 2-year term in a 
nonvoting advisory capacity: Na- 
tional Association of Home Builders, 
National Association of Real Estate 
Boards, National Association of 
Mutual Savings Banks, United States 
Savings and Loan League, National 
Savings and Loan League, American 
Bankers Association, Life Insurance 
Association, Mortgage Bankers As- 
sociation of America. 


Numerous Benefits 
Would Follow 


Among the benefits of this pro- 
posal is that the free interest rate 
approach to the federally under- 
written mortgages would permit the 
housing industry to compete in the 
money market on an equal footing 
with other users of credit. The build- 
ing industry would be competing for 
money on an interest rate basis, 
rather than on a discount basis. This 
would provide a sounder situation 
in the housing industry. 

The home owner should be able 
to benefit pricewise in the purchase 
of a home because of the elimination 
of a discount on his mortgage. The 
emergence of a par market for 
FHA loans should be reflected in a 
lower price for houses to the extent 
that discounts in various areas of 
the country are eliminated. 

The home building industry should 
benefit by the merging of the FHA 
and VA activities — first, by the 
elimination of the need to deal with 
two agencies with greatly varying 
rules and regulations; second, by the 
cutting down of the amount of paper 
work required in dealing with two 
agencies; and, third, by a reduction 
in actual dollar expense in the proc- 
essing of the loan as a federally 
underwritten mortgage. 

The elimination of the VA home 
loan program should result in a de- 
cided saving to the Government. This 
has been recommended by many 
Government commissions which 
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have studied the question of Gov- 
ernment agencies. 

Under the proposed plan the FHA 
liability under the insurance pro- 
gram would be reduced from 100% 
to 50% of the amount of the prin- 
cipal. 

There should be no objection to 
such a program on the part of per- 
manent investors who presently, as 
part of normal lending operation, 
make conventional loans on a free 
interest rate basis. With the perma- 
nent lender having a stake in the 
mortgage to the extent of 50%, 
there would be little likelihood of 
relying on the guaranty rather than 
the security for the repayment of 
the loan. 


Would Be Self Regulatory 


This proposal is submitted as one 
possible solution to the impasse 
which exists in the mortgage in- 
vestment market whenever changes 
in interest rates or yields occur in 
other investment markets. Such a 
proposal with reference to interest 
rates charged on mortgages would, 
in effect, become self-regulatory, 
which has been the situation in 
the conventional loan market 
for many decades. Should mortgage 
funds become available in large 
volume, the interest rate at which 
mortgages can be obtained would be 
reduced by competition; in periods 
when money is generally tight, 
builders and mortgage companies 
would at least be in a position of 
being able to finance their housing 
production by obtaining mortgage 
funds on a competitive basis. 

In drafting this proposal, the aim 
has been to formulate a plan which 
would prove workable to all the seg- 
ments of our economy which are in- 
volved. It is also believed that now 
is the time to take stock of the whole 
program of federally underwritten 
mortgages in the light of past ex- 
perience. 
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The Man onthe 


$10 Bill 


Alexander Hamilton’s Bicentennial 


Honors a Bold, Far-sighted Founder 


N January 11, the United States begins an exten- 
sive observance of the Alexander Hamilton Bi- 
centennial. By proclamation of President Eisen- 

hower, the nation will honor Hamilton’s memory during 
the year “with appropriate activities and ceremonies 
commemorative of his inspiring role in our national 
life.” 


The first page of Hamilton’s report to Congress recommend- 

ing establishment of “a National Bank,”’ which is “‘an Insti- 

tution of primary importance to the prosperous administra- 
tion of the Finances.” (In Hamilton’s handwriting) 
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Alexander 
Hamilton 
CULVER SEnvice 


The program includes publication of several books 
about Hamilton and the first of his definitive papers. 
There will be a commemorative postage stamp, many 
displays and exhibits in libraries, museums and gal- 
leries, diverse special events, and official recognition of 
the anniversary by the national and state governments, 
Numerous trade associations and learned societies are 
cooperating, too. 

“Alexander Hamilton served his country well through- 
out his life,’’ President Eisenhower noted “. . . during 
the Revolutionary War as aide-de-camp and military 
secretary to General Washington, as commander of the 
American columns in the final assault on Yorktown, 
and, later, as Major General and Senior Officer of the 
Army; in the Continental Congress, in the Assembly 
of the State of New York, in the Annapolis Convention 
of 1787 which led to the momentous meeting in Phila- 
delphia the following year, and in that meeting in 1787 
during which the Constitution was framed. During the 
succeeding months he was untiring in his efforts to se- 
cure acceptance of the Constitution by the States, and 
his subsequent service as first Secretary of the Trea- 
sury under the new Government proved him to be one 
of the boldest and most far-sighted of the founders 
of the Nation.” 

The Bicentennial, President Eisenhower noted, offers 
“a happy opportunity for all of us to think afresh of 
his sincere efforts and inspiring leadership in the work 
of the men who laid the foundations, raised the struc- 
ture, and built the sustaining traditions of the Govern- 
ment of the United States.” 

Hamilton was born on the island of Nevis, British 
West Indies, January 11, 1757. A precocious youth, he 
was conspicuous for his maturity and poise, and was 
sent to New York where in 1774 he entered King’s 
College, forebear of Columbia University. 

His military service was followed by a year in the 
Congress and the practice of law in New York, and 
later, by his appointment as Secretary of the Treasury. 
His brilliance as a writer and his grasp of public affairs 
and the principles of government found reflection in 
“The Federalist,” more than half of which he wrote. 

He was shot by Aaron Burr in the duel of July 12, 
1804, occasioned by a triviality. His tomb is in Trinity 
Churchyard, New York City. 
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Bankers Taking Part 


The official Advisory Committee representing 
banking and finance in the Alexander Hamilton 
Bicentennial includes these bankers: 

C. FRANCIS COCKE, chairman, The First Na- 
tional Exchange Bank, Roanoke, Va., and former 
president of the American Bankers Association; 
H. FREDERICK HAGEMANN, JR., president, Rock- 
land-Atlas National Bank of Boston; WILLIAM 
A. MCDONNELL, president, First National Bank 
in St. Louis; F. RAYMOND PETERSON, chairman, 
First National Bank & Trust Company, Paterson, 
N. J., and former A.B.A. president; and ALFRED 
C. SIMMONDS, JR., president, The Bank of New 
York. 
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Hamilton's Report on a National Bank 


Although Hamilton was only 35 when President 
Washington appointed him Secretary of the Treasury, 
he had had considerable financial experience as the Gen- 
eral’s secretary during the Revolutionary War period. 
In 1781 he communicated to Robert Morris a detailed 
plan for a bank, and in 1784 he cooperated in the 
founding of the Bank of New York, drafting its articles 
of association. In August 1790 the House of Repre- 
sentatives ordered the Secretary of the Treasury to 
report on the public credit. The first and last pages 
of the report Secretary Hamilton prepared, in his own 
hand, under date of December 13, 1790, are here re- 
produced. 

This report is of interest to bankers because it rec- 
ommended establishment of a national bank. After cit- 
ing precedents in the history of other countries, Ham- 
ilton reported that such a bank would have various 
advantages. It would gather capital in the form of 
deposits and provide a more ample currency, it would 
facilitate government borrowing, it would make easier 
individual payment of taxes to the government by pro- 
viding an opportunity to borrow, and there would be a 
quickening of currency circulation. Hamilton also dis- 
cussed possible economic disadvantages, such as in- 
crease of usury, fictitious credits to bankrupts, and the 
banishment of gold and silver from the country. The 
report closed with an outline of a constitution for the 
proposed institution. 


On the Establishment of a Mint 


Under the articles of Confederation the Congress in 
1785 adopted the dollar as the monetary unit and the 
next year fixed its content at 375.64 grains of pure 
silver. This unit was never coined, since there was no 
Federal mint. 

Hamilton’s exhaustive report on a mint was com- 
pleted May 1, 1791. The first page is here reproduced 
from the original. In it, Hamilton recommended 
gold-silver bimetallism at a ratio of 1 to 15, a ratio 
which he believed to approximate closely the then mar- 
ket ratio. 

He recommended the coinage of $10 and $1 gold 
pieces, $1 and 10-cent silver pieces, and 1-cent and 
Ye-cent copper pieces. 
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Hamilton’s recommendations were substantially fol- 
lowed in the Mint Act of April 2, 1792, which made the 
dollar “the money of account of the United States.” 
The money question was not a burning one in 1792, and 
the chief debate was over the question of whether to 
stamp the coins with the head of the president or that 
of the Goddess of Liberty. 

The first mint was established at Philadelphia under 
the control of the Secretary of State. At Hamilton’s 
recommendation it was later transferred to the Trea- 
sury Department. 


This is the first page of Hamilton’s report on the estab- 

lishment of a United States Mint. The plan, he says, involves 

“ay great variety of considerations, intricate, nice and im- 

portant.” With characteristic thoroughness, he goes on to 
examine them 
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Speakers at the first session of the fifth annual National Agricultural Credit Conference. Left to right, Messrs. Hill, Hickok, 
Welman, Schaller, Wayne, and (Edgar T.) Savidge, A.B.A. deputy manzger in charge of the Agricultural Commissica 


A.B.A. Agricultural Credit Conference Briefs 


A Short Report on the Views of Speakers 


MARY B. LEACH 


ing but generally good year 

for American Agriculture and 
for country banking,” said Harry W. 
Schaller, chairman of the Agricul- 
tural Commission of the American 
Bankers Association, at the close of 
the Fifth Annual National Agricul- 
tural Credit Conference, in St. Louis 
last month. 

Mr. Schaller, who is president of 
the Citizens First National Bank, 
Storm Lake, Iowa, continued his 
summation of the agricultural out- 
look by stating: 

“Tt will provide us with opportuni- 
ties for further improving our serv- 
ices to agriculture and other seg- 
ments of our rural communities. It’s 
a year for heads-up banking and 
heads-up farming. Judging from 
what I see and hear among bankers 
and farmers, that’s just what we’ll 
have. So I’m optimistic about 1957— 
optimistic in the sense that the gen- 
eral economic climate in agriculture 
and business will be such that alert- 
ness and perseverance will yield re- 
sults that are highly satisfactory.” 

The conference was attended by 
several hundred bankers with a di- 
rect interest in agriculture and agri- 
cultural economists and leaders from 
all areas of the country. 

As could be expected, a warm 
welcome to Missouri and St. Louis 
was extended to delegates by Robert 


““T SEE 1957 as another challeng- 
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E. Lee Hill, executive manager, Mis- 
souri Bankers Association, Colum- 
bia, and James P. Hickok, vice-presi- 
dent, St. Louis Clearing House Asso- 
ciation and executive vice-president, 
The First National Bank, St. Louis. 


Developments in 1956 


Some of the factors which have 
commanded the attention of country 
bankers in 1956 were reviewed also 
by Mr. Schaller: 

Farm debt has increased further 
and farm real estate values continue 
to rise in most areas. 

The downtrend in farm income has 
leveled off and apparently turned 
upward, in part because of the larger 
participation by Government. 

The “balance sheet of agriculture” 
continues to make “good reading” 
despite the rise in farm debt and the 
reduced level of farm income. 

The glut of cattle and hogs which 
severely depressed livestock markets 
last winter and spring has been 
worked off to a certain degree. 

Agricultural output is setting a 
new record even though drought has 
intensified and spread to additional 
areas. 

Surpluses remain burdensome al- 
though the build-up in stocks may 
have been halted. 

A Soil Bank Act has been adopted 
and is being implemented. 


New methods and materials con- 
tinue to be made available to farmers 
with the result that capital and 
credit play larger roles, production 
is made more efficient, and output 
per man and per farm continue to 
expand. 

Other speakers appraised the sig- 
nificance of the developments men- 
tioned by Mr. Schaller: 


Environment for Service 


Joseph C. Welman, president, 
Bank of Kennett, Mo., and vice-presi- 
dent, American Bankers Association: 
What I have been trying to say is 
just this: 

We do have a personnel problem 
in smaller banks. 

The real meat of the problem is 
the necessity of creating within our 
banks a better enviroment in which 
the greatest handicap we have—the 
lack of time to do things and to 
think and plan—can be materially 
lessened or eliminated. 

We can make great strides in 
creating this environment by using 
more effectively the people we have, 
by hiring more people, by supplying 
ourselves with all of the equipment 
and other aids we can buy that will 
further that end, and by doing 
everything possible to improve our 
salary programs and expand our 
fringe benefits. 
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Proceedings 


A digest of the conference 
proceedings will be published 
early in 1957 by the Agricul- 
tural Commission of the Ameri- 
can Bankers Association and a 
copy will be forwarded to the 


registered delegates. Others may 
obtain copies at a nominal 
charge by writing to the Agri- 
cultural Commission at 12 E. 
36th Street, New York 16,N. Y. 


We can, by so creating this better 
environment, prolong the longevity 
of the present bankers and make the 
jobs more pleasant and attractive to 
those now holding them and to those 
people we seek to attract to banking. 

These things will cost money but 
that such money spent is indeed a 
capital expenditure and will quickly 
provide a return, in addition to pro- 
viding us with a valuable capital 
asset in the way of personnel. 

I have faith that we can sell our 
stockholders and directors on the 
wisdom of increasing expense ac- 
counts now for these purposes, as an 
investment in the future, and I have 
equal faith that such increases will 
pay a handsome return. 


Demand for Credit 


Edward A. Wayne, first vice-presi- 
dent, Federal Reserve Bank of Rich- 
mond: We are concerned with the 
outlook for American agriculture 
and the part which our banking sys- 
tem will be called upon to play in 
maintaining the health of our farm 
economy. Well, it has this to do with 
it. Agricultural credit demands must 
compete with other credit demands 
in the market places throughout the 
country. 

As we look at current and pro- 
spective demand for loans in the 
months ahead, most indications—and 
we can see into the future only 
dimly — suggest continued strong 
demand. . . . I see no reason to ex- 
clude agriculture from this strong 
demand picture. All of these add up 
it seems to me to steady and increas- 
ing pressure on the banking system 
to expand credit. 

While I certainly am in no position 
to predict the course of action which 
will be followed by the Federal Re- 
serve—I could not if I would and I 
would not if I could—certain assump- 
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tions seem entirely reasonable to me. 
As long as the present pressures con- 
tinue (and I see no slack) there is 
no clear reason to anticipate any 
dramatic reversal of policy. 


1957 Outlook 


O. V. Wells, Administrator, Agri- 
cultural Marketing Service, U. S. De- 
partment of Agriculture, Washing- 
ton: I want to remind you of the 
fact that when the ordinary consum- 
er goes into a retail store and buys 
groceries you aren’t painting a fair 
picture. Of the average dollar spent 
at retail for food today, about 60% 
goes for nonfarm goods and services 
associated with the transporting and 
selling of the product to you. About 
40% of the retail price goes back to 
the farmer himself. 

A new round of wage increases 
each year is an accepted fact. The 
cost of handling farm products to 
the consumer has been going up 
and will probably do so again next 
year. 

Only about 10,000,000 acres were 
taken out of production between 
1953 and 1956. One of the things 
you have to consider in judging the 
outlook for next year, and the next 
two or three years ahead is how 
successful the Soil Bank will be in 
taking acres out of production in- 
stead of encouraging the production 
of the nonessential crops. 

A continuation of Dr. Wells’ theme 
was developed by a panel composed 
of W. E. Drenner, vice-president, The 
First National Bank, Memphis, 
Tenn., moderator; J. H. Harris presi- 
dent, The First National Bank of 
Wynne, Ark.; J. R. Austin, farm 


relations officer, The Peoples Bank, 
Roxboro, N. C.; J. W. Scott, presi- 
dent, Valley Bank of Grand Forks, 
N. D.; and Dr. T. R. Timm, head, 
Department of Agricultural Eco- 
nomics and Sociology, Texas A. and 
M. College, College Station, Texas. 


Correspondent Banking 


William A. McDonnell, president, 
The First National Bank of St. 
Louis: Correspondent banking, when 
working at its best, brings to the 
main streets of banking the credit 
facilities and technical knowledge of 
the metropolitan bank and provides 
efficient and flexible banking services 
for rural districts as well as city 
areas. In short, it provides all the 
advantages of a nationwide branch 
banking system without the dangers 
of centralization inherent in such a 
system. 


Credit by Correspondent 


J. W. Bellamy, Jr., president, Na- 
tional Bank of Commerce, Pine Bluff, 
Ark: The placing of overlines with 
the correspondent permits the 
smaller bank to provide the full 
amount of credit required in meeting 
the needs of its customers. This has 
many advantages. The bank origi- 
nating the credit can expect 100% 
of the deposit account of its loan 
applicant. It is also a sounder credit 
when all disbursements and receipts 
are under the control and supervi- 
sion of the borrower’s home bank. 

The key to providing this type 
of service to the smaller bank is the 
correspondent bank’s having as a 
member of its staff a full-time, 
trained agricultural representative. 


Keen interest was manifested in 12 educational displays at the St. Louis conference. 
This exhibit featuring material prepared by the A.B.A. especially for country 
banks drew a great deal of attention 
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Delegates gave rapt attention to the ideas and views presented by the speakers 


This is essential to the success of 
banks working together to provide 
adequate credit. 


Understanding Essential 


Harry S. Lekwa, president, Ackley 
(Iowa) State Bank: Close under- 
standing between a country bank and 
its city correspondent should not be 
postponed until an emergency arises. 

We country bankers do not want 
to deal with a “yes” man. The rep- 
resentative of our city correspondent 
bank sent out to help us should be 
competent to discuss farming prob- 
lems as well as rural banking. He 
should have a knowledge of farming 
and farm operations. He should be 
able to make recommendations and 
be authorized to make commitments. 


Technical, Economic Impacts 


Sherman E. Johnson, director, 
Farm and Land Management Re- 
search, Agricultural Research Serv- 
ice, U. S. Department of Agriculture, 
Washington, D. C.: We are faced 
with two interrelated problems: (1) 
Correcting the warborn maladjust- 
ment in production, especially of 
wheat and cotton; and (2) achieving 
over-all balance of production with 
prospective markets. 

We have achieved the physical 
basis for farm abundance; and farm- 
ers have made excellent progress in 
physical efficiency: but we have not 
solved the economic problems of pro- 
viding opportunities for farmers to 
obtain a _ sustained proportionate 
share of the benefits of abundance, 
under conditions such as we are ex- 
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periencing at the present time. Un- 
fortunately, we have not recognized 
the need for adequate analysis of 
the economic effects of changes in 
technology and in prices and costs. 
More research in this field is neces- 
sary if the conflict between progress 
and prosperity is to be reconciled. 


Agricultural Policy 


Dr. Harry M. Love, head, Depart- 
ment of Agricultural Economics and 
Rural Sociology, Virginia Polytech- 
nic Institute, Blacksburg, Va.: It 
is not possible for all people to have 
all they want of everything at any 
time. Therefore, three vital choices 
must be made. These are: what to 
produce, how much, and by whom. 

The purpose of this discussion is 
to describe three ways by which 
these decisions may be made. 

In a free market price economy, all 
people vote by spending their money 
for what they want. In this con- 
tinuous election, every penny counts 
toward telling producers what con- 
sumers will buy and what they will 


pay. 


Next Year's Meeting 


The sixth annual National Ag- 
ricultural Credit Conference will 
be held in Chicago on November 
21-23, 1957, according to Edgar 
T. Savidge, deputy manager of 
the American Bankers Associa- 
tion in charge of the Agricul- 
tural Commission. 


The second way for making deci- 
sions is demonstrated by Government 
trying to protect farmers against 
rapid growth and change by per- 
manently supporting their prices 
above those consumers are willing 
to pay. 

This ‘pegging’ of prices at a 
definite level rather than letting 
them fluctuate prevents consumers 
from registering their opinions. 

The third process for making the 
necessary decisions lies in an area of 
compromise between an absolutely 
free market and a rigidly supported 
market. Compromise is a fundamen- 
tal principle in a democracy. There- 
fore, this alternative has much to 
commend it as an acceptable solu- 
tion. 

Economic progress depends upon 
the extent to which we can promote 
efforts to find new and better ways 
of doing things and muster the cour- 
age to take the risks in putting them 
into operation. 


Lending Policy 


George H. Stebbins, president, 
Simsbury (Conn.) Bank & Trust 
Co.: One of the tragedies of the 
splendid development of banking’s 
farm representative program is that 
too many men with an agricultural 
background have been brought into 
banks, have been introduced to the 
staff, shown the location of their 
desk, and then been told: ‘‘We have 
lots of confidence in you; you're our 
man; go to it.” You recognize that 
as a bit of satire, and yet there is 
more than a modicum of truth. 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 110) 
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This department is edited by 
Mary B. LEACH of BANKING’S staff. 


Average Size of Farm Loan 
ls Up by 60% Since 1947 


oo mid-1956 about 2,300,000 bor- 
rowers had $5-billion of farm 
loans outstanding at insured com- 
mercial banks in the United States,”’ 
according to a report in the Novem- 
ber Federal Reserve Bulletin on the 
System’s Agricultural Loan Survey 
as of June 30, 1956. 

“These borrowers,’’ reports the 
Bulletin, “included almost one-half 
of the operating farmers in the 
country.” 

Continuing, the Bulletin states: 

“Farm debt has been growing in 
the last several years while farm 
incomes were declining. In mid-1956 
all farm debt (exclusive of Com- 
modity Credit Corporation price-sup- 
port advances) totaled some $18.5- 
billion, about 6% higher than a 
year earlier and larger in dollar 
amount than at any other time. 
These debts averaged about one- 
tenth as large as the value of total 
farm assets. Loans and other farm 
credits held by individuals, mer- 
chants, and the like were estimated 
at $7.7-billion, and about $5.7-billion 
were held by financing organizations 
other than banks. 

“With the continuing growth in 
size of farms and in mechanization, 
the average farm investment in land 
and other assets is now about 75% 
larger than it was in 1947. Reflecting 
these factors, and smaller farm in- 
comes, farmers have depended upon 
credit to an increasing extent... . 

“The $5-billion of bank loans as 
of June 30, 1956 were represented 
by 3,500,000 notes, with an average 
outstanding size of $1,400. Average 
size has increased by 60% since 
1947. Number of loans outstanding 
has risen 45%. Total bank-held 
farm debt in mid-1956 was thus 
somewhat over twice the 1947 figure. 
Notwithstanding the 20% drop in 
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Robert E. Clough, State 4-H Club Agent, University of Missouri, Columbia, 
(second from left), receives a $2,000 check contributed by the Missouri 
bankers for the 4-H Foundation, from C. L. Harper, president, Sturgeon 


(Mo.) State Bank (second from right). 


The check represents contribu- 


tions of Missouri bankers to the National 4-H Foundation, for which Mr. 
Harper is Missouri state chairman. Others in photograph, left to right, are 
Edgar T. Savidge, deputy manager, American Bankers Association in charge 
of the Agricultural Commission, New York City; Robert E. Lee Hill, execu- 
tive manager, Missouri Bankers Association, Columbia; and Ben M. Glassen, 
vice-president, Mechanics Bank and Trust Company, Moberly, Mo., and 
chairman, Committee on Agriculture and Forestry, MBA 


the number of farmers since 1947, 
it is evident that more farmers are 
using bank credit than at that time, 
as well as using more credit per 
individual borrower. 

“Most of the 2,300,000 borrowers 
were obtaining loans for seasonal 
purposes—to pay current operating 
and family living expenses and to 
finance feeder livestock operations— 
to pay for intermediate-term invest- 
ments.” 

A few additional excerpts from 
the Bulletin: 

“Banks are the major institutions 
that supply credit to finance operat- 
ing and intermediate credit needs of 
farmers, providing about three- 
fourths of such institutional credit, 
and they furnish about one-sixth of 
all farm mortgage credit.” 

* * * 

“Loans to finance intermediate- 
term investments—purchase of other 
livestock, machinery, etc. — were 
about 33% of the total. Loans to 
buy farm land were 17%, and loans 
to repay debt and for ‘other’ pur- 
poses made up the remaining 12%.” 


“The most common maturity for 
current expense loans was six months 
or less (including demand notes) ; 
64% of the dollar volume of these 
loans was in this maturity group. 
Of loans to finance intermediate- 
term investments, 39% were in this 
group, 26% matured in nine months 
or one year, while 34% had more 
than one year to maturity.” 

* * * 

“Renewals are common in farm 
lending. One-third of the dollar vol- 
ume of loans outstanding at midyear 
had been renewed on a ‘planned’ 
basis or for other reasons.” 

* * * 

“The number of loans outstanding 
has risen 42% for loans not secured 
by farm real estate and 58% for 
loans secured by real estate. The 
most pronounced increases in size 
have been in loans not secured by 
real estate, which averaged 75% 
larger in 1956 than in 1947.” 

* * *% 

“Borrowers with a net worth of 

$25,000 or more, who were about 
(CONTINUED ON PAGE 64) 
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Make any comparison ... make any fest! 
Check its dependability. The Reliant is loaded with new 


features that assure trouble-free microfilming in the 
years ahead. For example, a new precision feeder pre- 
vents double feeding documents and missing pictures— 
even when operating at rate of 400 items per minute! 

Check its versatility. Reliant gives you a choice of 3 
reduction ratios—40 to 1, 32 to 1, 24 to 1; a choice of 
3 recording methods—duplex, duo, standard. It lets 
you expose two rolls of film simultaneously . . . endorse 
or cancel automatically in the microfilming run. 


Check its economy. Reliant gives you up to 80 pic- 
tures for 1¢ at 40 to 1 reduction. Lowest per-picture cost 
today! New spacing control prevents film waste. 


What your operator thinks is important, too. 


The Reliant was designed with a woman in mind. 
Plenty of leg room; no stooping or stretching—micro- 
filmed documents are returned to the fingér tips, neatly 
stacked in sequence. And the stacking tray adjusts at 
a touch for larger or smaller documents. 


The Reliant is quiet, too . . . without question the 
quietest running microfilmer today. And it’s almost fun 
to run—just feed items by the handful without a 
thought about “double feeding.” (New precision feeder 
prevents this.) Film loading is a snap. And, since the 
Reliant takes 200-ft. rolls, loadings are cut in half. 


All in all, we’re sure your operator—and you—will 
want a Reliant for keeps. 


**Recordak” is a trademark 
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(Subsidiary of Eastman Kodak Company) 
originator of modern microfilming and its application to banking routines 


RECORDAK CORPORATION 
415 Madison Avenue, New York 17, New York 


Avoid the -rush. For 
prompt delivery of a 
new Reliant, mail Name 
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one-fifth of all borrowers, accounted 
for one-half of total loans outstand- 
ing.” 


Oregon's Key Banker Book 


NEW Manual for County Key 
Bankers—Responsibilities and 
Opportunities in Building a Better 
Agriculture was recently published 
by the Agriculture and Forestry 
Committee of the Oregon Bankers 
Association. “The position (of 
county key banker) is one of impor- 
tance, prestige, and responsibility,” 
states the manual in the foreword. 
In outline form, the booklet pre- 
sents the duties and responsibilities 
of the key banker; OBA’s present 
agricultural program; suggested 
activities in which the county key 
banker might engage in connection 
with the program of the Agriculture 
and Forestry Committee; and agri- 
cultural agencies ready to cooperate, 
with the name, title, and address of 
the liaison officer. 


Timber Resources Study 


HE timber resources of the 

United States are analyzed in 
People and Timber. . . a Review of 
America’s Timber Resources (Mis- 
cellaneous Publication No. 721), 
published by the U. S. Department 
of Agriculture’s Forest Service. It 
tells the story of our timber situa- 
tion today—and takes a look into 
the future. It reports the findings of 
a 3-year study made by Timber 
Resource Review. 

“About one-fourth of the timber 
cut each year is not used for any 
purpose,” states the attractively 
illustrated booklet. “Significance: 
Of the timber cut for lumber, about 
34% is not utilized either for fuel 
or for any other purpose. On the 
other hand, only 4% of the timber 
cut for pulpwood is not used.” 

Speaking of the future, the Forest 
Service has this to say: 

“All of the findings of the Timber 
Resource Review underline the con- 
trast between the timber we have 
today and the timber we may need 
tomorrow. 

“To balance cutting in 2000, it will 
be necessary to raise the annual 
timber growth from today’s 47-bil- 
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lion board-feet to between 80- and 
100-billion board-feet, or even more. 

“To do this, and to meet our rising 
demands each year until 2000, means 
that we need to practice a lot more 
forestry on a lot more acres than 
we are doing right now—a lot more 
than most of us have ever thought 
about. 

“Time is important in our lives... 
and in the lives of trees. Where 
America stands 45 years from now 
depends on what we do in the years 
just ahead. Our land has the poten- 
tial—if we put every acre under 
good forest management we can 
have the timber we need.” 


Georgians Count Sheep 


EORGIANS are having more 
trouble every day counting their 
sheep. This unusual situation has 
developed through a program spon- 
sored jointly by the Citizens & 
Southern National Bank and the 
Agricultural Extension Service at 
the University of Georgia to re- 
build the state’s sheep industry. 
Results to date: There are six 
sheep on Georgia farms today where 
only one was frisking around two 
years ago. 


Attractive Jeanette Loflin, a devoted 
4-H Club member of Richmond 
County, Ga., was interviewed on 
radio shortly after she was awarded 
third prize in the livestock division 
of the Richmond County Exchange 
Club Fair. A brother, Billy Loflin, 
a few days later, captured area 
first prize in the Georgia Railroad 
Bank & Trust Company’s (Augus- 
ta) portion of a 13-county refor- 
estation project, and a sister, 14- 
year-old Patricia Loflin, won sec- 
ond prize in the hog division of 
the livestock judging. They won 
a total of $350. These youngsters 
are bank account holders and al- 
ready take a keen interest in farm 
and business through 4-H Club 
projects 


Mills B. Lane, C&S president, ang 
Agricultural Extension Service off. 
cials formulated plans designed to 
‘return Georgia’s sheep industry to 
the healthy status it enjoyed before 
the War Between the States. 

“We hope to see sheep-growing 
become a $10,000,000 yearly indus. 
try in Georgia,” Mr. Lane declared, 
And the sheep industry rebirth is 
well under way. 

The “chain letter’ sheep program 
was begun two years ago with the 
gift of 16 flocks of 100 sheep to 16 
Georgia farmers. Each farmer 
agreed to repay 20 lambs per year 
for five years. 

At the end of the first year, 16 4-H 
Club sheep demonstration farms 
were set up using the 20 lambs 
repaid by each of the 16 adult 
farmers. The 4-H Club boys and 
girls agreed to repay four lambs a 
year for five years. 

The second group of 16 4-H Club 
demonstrators now have been 
selected, thanks to the second pay- 
ment by the adult farmers. And so 
it will continue for three more years. 

Another phase of the plan to re- 
build the sheep industry is the 4-H 
Club Feeder Lamb Program. The 
bank lends 4-H’ers all the money 
they need to purchase 20 to 50 lambs. 
The 4-H’ers feed the lambs from 90 
to 100 days, sell them and repay 
their loans. Under current market 
conditions, the youths make up to 
$5 a head profit if they already have 
winter pasture. 

An important part of the C&s- 
Extension Service program was the 
work on market organizing. 


Fertilizer Enriches Farmer 


peta the soil improvement 
program of the Citizens Na- 
tional Bank of Marshfield, Wisc., be- 
fore the Second Annual Short Course 
for Agricultural Representatives of 
Missouri banks, John L. Stauber told 
how his bank had announced to its 
customers that it would lend them 
up to $500 at 2% interest for two 
years to restore the fertility of the 
soil. 

Mr. Stauber, who is the Citizens 
National’s executive vice-president, 
said that ‘“‘when we applied this sure- 
fire alfalfa program according to 
formula we increased our production 
of hay to almost four tons per acre.” 

Continuing, he said: 

“Many a man has told me that 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 66) 
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vw TORONTO-DOMINION BANK 


New York Agency: 28 Broadway, 
New Y Y. 


101st Annual Statement 
AS AT OCTOBER 31 


Assets 


Cash Resources 

Securities 

Call Loans - 

Total Quick Assets 

N.H.A. Mortgage Loans - ° 

Bank Premises - 
d Letters of Credit 

Sundry Assets - 


Acceptances an 


Liabilities 
Deposits 
Other Liabilities 

Total Liabilities t 

Acceptances and Letters of Cre 
Capital Paid Up ; 
Rest Account 
Undivided Profits - 


Statement of Undivided Profits 


Fiscal Years Ended October 31st 
Profits after making transfers to 


Contingency Reserves 
Less: Depreciation arene 
Income Taxes 
Net Profit 
Less: Dividends 
Extra Distribution 
Undivided Profits Brought Forward 3 


Transferred to Rest Account . 


Balance of Undivided Profits - 


January 1957 


1956 


$ 997,898,416 


355,028,674 
73,151,562 


656,078,652 


614,544,770 
36,367,923 
18,728,632 
14,855,215 

408,800 


1,340,983,992 


1,256,108,403 
4,580,552 


43,671,406 
1,917,777 


1,340,983,992 


1956 
8,318,159 
1,442,092 
3,220,000 

3,656,067 
2,198,229 

395,412 
1,062,426 
9,855,351 
3,917,777 
2.000,000 
1.917.777 


ork 4, 


1955 
231,369,241 
432,344,344 
47,619,149 
711,332,734 
520,311,204 
14,691,553 
18,464,377 
13,728,435 
145,616 
1 278,673,919 


1,213,604,184 
3,485,949 


1,278,673,919 


1955 
7,503,002 
1,423,250 
9,852,000 


3,227,752 
1,950,000 
300,000 

977,752 
1,877,599 


2,855,351) 
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: News for Country Bankers 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 64) 


our program has enabled him, in the 
last two or three years, to cut down 
costs between $400 and $500 per 
farm and that, instead of spending 
this money to buy high-priced feeds, 
he is using it to pay off some of 
his other obligations.” 

The Short Course program is spon- 
sored by the Missouri Bankers As- 
sociation in cooperation with the 
College of Agricuiture, University of 
Missouri. 


The fellow who puts on the dog 
may be putting off his creditors. 


Benson Talks About Farmer 


FARMERS AT THE CROSS ROADS. By 
Ezra Taft Benson (as told to Car- 
lisle Bargeron). The Devin-Adair 
Company, New York. 108 pp. Cloth- 
bound edition, $2.50. Paper-bound 
edition, $1. Quantity rates and spe- 
cial rate to farm organizations, so- 
cieties and Federal and state gov- 
ernment agricultural departments. 
(Unabridged Special Edition dis- 
tributed by The Constitution and 
Free Enterprise Foundation, 210 
East 43rd Street, New York 17, 

Secretary of Agriculture Benson 
discusses fully and frankly the pres- 
ent and future position of the Amer- 
ican farmer, and the farmer’s rela- 
tion to the rest of our economy, to 
the Government, and to the world. 


3-Point Forestry Program 


HE Trust Company of Georgia 
has, according to Chairman John 
A. Sibley, adopted a forestry pro. 
gram embracing these three points: 

(1) The employment of a full 
time forester to serve on the super- 
visory staff of the State Division of 
Vocational Education. 

(2) The establishment of summer 
courses in forestry conducted by the 
School of Forestry of the State Uni- 
versity for teachers. 

(3) The purchase of 100 tracts 
of forest land of 10 to 15 acres each, 
which tracts, in connection with lo- 
cal support, are to be given to 100 
high schools with departments of 
vocational education, and are to he 
used by them and others as demon- 
strations in forestry methods. 


Weigh-a-Day-a-Month Dairy Record Plan 


OR 50 years banks have had ex- 

perience with members of dairy 
herd improvement associations 
who have full records on their 
herds. But, while these associations 
include most of the large commer- 
cial dairies, their herds contain only 
about 6% of the approximately 
24,000,000 milk cows in the country. 

The scope of dairy herd improve- 
ment through record-keeping is be- 
ing broadened by the new Weigh- 
a-Day-a-Month Plan, sponsored 
jointly by the U. S. Department of 
Agriculture’s Agricultural Research 
Service and the Federal and state 
extension services, and operated 
through county agents. 

It is a low-cost milk - recording 
service that is expected to appeal 
particularly to the 91% of farmers 
who sell milk and have small herds 
of 14 cows or less. These farmers 
milk about 60% of the nation’s 
dairy cows and provide about 40% 
of the milk that is sold. 


Simplifies, Reduces Records 


Weigh -a-Day simplifies record- 
making and reduces record-keeping 
to a minimum: It consists of individ- 
ual milk records and herd feed 
records and operates without the 
services of a supervisor. The farmer 
himself weighs the milk and feed 
once a month, enters his own records 
on a form, and mails it to a comput- 
ing service handled or designated 
by the county agricultural agent. 
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At a cost of about 5 cents per cow 
per month, the records are computed 
and mailed back to him. 

Although the Weigh-a-Day Plan 
does not have the advantage of a 
disinterested supervisor — and its 
records are therefore unofficial—it 
nevertheless furnishes the farmer 
with enough information so that he 
can (1) cull out low-producing and 
unprofitable cows; (2) feed each cow 
according to her ability to produce; 
and (3) select the best animals to 
breed for replacements. 

Within a few months or at most 
a year (the plan went into operation 


before the end of 1956), the dairy 
farmer can begin to see the changes 
he should make in his farm practices 
for more efficient milk production. 
He will begin to cull, look for better 
dairy animals, and take other steps 
to improve the dairy phase of his 
farm operation. Some of the dairy- 
men who start record-keeping with 
the Weigh-a-Day-a-Month Plan will 
later graduate into the time-tried 
DHIA plan, which over a period of 
50 years has shown that record-keep- 
ing adds to the efficiency and profit- 
making of dairymen, and contributes 
to a higher standard of living. 


An exhibit featuring the U. S. Department of Agriculture’s Weigh-a-Day-a- 
Month Record Plan was one of 12 educational displays at the National 


Agricultural Credit Conference in St. Louis. 


All of the exhibits were of 


particular interest to country bankers. Inspecting the USDA’s display are, 
left to right, W. A. Sutton, director, Agricultural Extension Service, Uni- 
versity of Georgia, Athens, and a member of the A.B.A. Agricultural Com- 
mission’s Advistory Council; C. L. Harper, president, Sturgeon (Mo.) State 
Bank; William E. Drenner, vice-president, The First National Bank, Memphis 
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Kenneth Martin, Vice President, Correspondent Bank Division 
of the First National Bank of Minneapolis (left), watches Louis 
Noske, Purina Dealer of Richmond, Minn., sign final papers 


This community benefits from 
constructive correspondent banking 


re Doll, cashier of State Bank of Richmond, 
Minnesota, saw an opportunity to help farmers in 
his community prosper, as well as to help Louis 
Noske, local Purina Dealer, find the financing for 
a sound piece of business expansion. 


Doll and Noske explored the possibilities of a 
mobile grinding and mixing service. The need for 
such a service was evident, and Mr. Noske had 
demonstrated his ability to handle the expanded 
responsibilities during his two years as a success- 
ful Purina Dealer. 

However, the cost of a mobile mixer-and-grinder 
unit exceeded the legal loan limit of the State Bank 
of Richmond. This didn't discourage Mr. Doll. He 
and Mr. Noske took their proposition to Kenneth 
T. Martin, Vice President, Correspondent Bank 
Division of the First National Bank of Minneapolis. 
Impressed by Doll’s and Noske’s analysis, as well 
as Mr. Noske’s proven ability as a businessman, 
Mr. Martin approved the financing Mr. Noske 
needed to put his service into operation. 

“We were very glad to help our correspondent, the 
State Bank of Richmond, with this financing,” Mr. 
Martin stated. ‘Mr. Noske handles a widely recog- 
nized product, has demonstrated his ability as a 
businessman, and his financial statement shows that 
he keeps his affairs in order. This is the kind of 
relationship we welcome and encourage as an exam- 
ple of constructive correspondent banking.” 
Commented Mr. Doll after the arrangements were 
completed: “This expansion in mobile grinding 
and mixing means a more efficient use of home- 


for a loan on a mobile grinding and mixing unit. Joseph Doll, 
Cashier of State Bank of Richmond (right), shows his pleasure 
at a successful conclusion to the negotiations he engineered. 


grown grain with Purina Chows. After all, when 
farmers in our market make money, both Mr. Noske 
and my bank do good business.” 


The success Mr. Doll (left) and Mr. Noske (right) had in 
gaining the cooperation of a Correspondent Bank was due 
largely to the careful study they made of the need and 
opportunity which existed in the Richmond area for a mobile 
grinding and mixing service. 


We will be happy to send you details on how 
profitable poultry and livestock financing helps 
build community prosperity. 


WRITE: 
RALSTON PURINA COMPANY 
1605 Checkerboard Square St. Lovis 2, Mo. 


Partners in Prosperity 
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The Directors’ Responsibility for 


Internal Controls 


The wide range of directors’ in- 
terests is being covered in this se- 
ries of articles by the Washington 
writer, HERBERT BRATTER, who works 
in close collaboration with the staffs 
of the various supervisory agencies 
—in the case of the article which 
follows, the FDIC in particular. 


ENSATIONAL cases of bank defal- 
“ cations brought to light since 

World War II have focused at- 
tention on one of the major respon- 
sibilities of bank directors, especially 
of small banks: the responsibility 
for the introduction and constant 
implementation of adequate internal 
controls. Not all existing defalca- 
tions, it seems safe to assume, have 
yet been uncovered. The cumulative 
effect of embezzlements which have 
gone on over a period of years may, 
experience shows, far exceed the 
coverage provided by fidelity insur- 
ance carried and so impair the bank’s 
capital structure as to cause the 
closing of the institution. The prob- 
lem is especially difficult for small 
banks because the cost of adequate 
controls may become burdensome. 
Moreover, as surveys have shown, 
directors of smaller banks all too 
often do not adequately appreciate 
the dangers or for one reason or an- 
other are remiss in guarding against 
them. The extent of director lack of 
awareness of responsibility for in- 
ternal security, as revealed by sur- 
veys, is disturbing. 


Broad Responsibility 


Bank directors are responsible un- 
der the law for the proper manage- 
ment of the institutions they serve. 
Not only are they required to audit 
the bank’s affairs at intervals, or 
have them audited by competent 
outsiders, but they are expected to 
take other measures designed to 
minimize temptation and so avoid 
theft before it can occur. Just as it 
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is not enough for the directors to 
rely upon government examinations 
to uncover financial wrongdoing by 
officers or employees — something 
which is not at all the main purpose 
of such examinations—so it does 
not suffice for those directing a 
bank’s affairs to rely on fidelity cov- 
erage to make good losses occurring 
through dishonesty. Yet it is a re- 
grettable fact that in a large propor- 
tion of the smaller banks such mis- 
taken reliance is prevalent among 
directors despite their personal re- 
sponsibility under the law. 
Moreover, under the law directors 
who fail to provide reasonable fidel- 
ity coverage may be held personally 
liable for losses sustained by the 
bank, since such failure may con- 
stitute negligence on their part. 


Variety of Controls 


A variety of internal controls is 
both necessary and available to 
banks, even the smallest ones. Va- 
cations of sufficient continuity and 
regularity should be compulsory for 
all officers and employees. Many em- 
bezzlements have been allowed to 
grow undetected because of violation 
of this common-sense rule. Linked 
with this in purpose is another safe- 
guard: rotation of employees wher- 
ever possible and on no fixed sched- 
ule or with any advance warning. 
For very small banks rotation may 
not be possible. 

Dual controls should be used for 
vault cash, securities whether owned 
by the bank or held in trust or cus- 
tody, collateral, unissued official 
checks, stock certificates, nonbook 
assets, safe - deposit keys, and the 
like. Teller and bookkeeping func- 
tions should be completely sepa- 
rated, a rule on which the FDIC has 
found “appalling laxity.” Accord- 
ing to Chairman H. Earl Cook, “al- 
lowing one officer or employee to 
perform both functions is like send- 


ing a rabbit to the store for a head 
of lettuce. The temptation is just 
too great and the opportunities for 
wrongdoing too many.” 

There should always be dual sig- 
natures or initials on expense checks, 
overdrafts, reconcilements, dormant- 
account withdrawals, and similar 
items. And there should be occa- 
sional independent verifications. If 
a bank has an auditor he should be 
independent in fact as well as theory. 
He should be responsible only to the 
board of directors, and his reports 
should be made directly to the chair- 
man of the board. The board or its 
audit committee should pass upon 
the auditor’s program as to fre- 
quency, procedure, and minimum 
scope. Careful attention should be 
given by the directors to the reports 
of Government examiners and to sug- 
gestions made by the supervisory 
agencies. At or near the close of an 
official examination it may be advis- 
able for the directors to meet with 
the examiner to discuss any sugges- 
tions he may have to make, not all 
of which he may wish to put into his 
formal, written report. 


Use of Outside Auditor 


Since only in rare instances are 
directors competent accountants, 
they should make provision either 
through their correspondent banks 
or through private certified public 
accountants to have adequate audits 
made. Thus the directors may pro- 
tect not only the bank and its cli- 
ents but themselves. Since auditing 
is costly, many smaller banks have 
grouped together on a countrywide 
basis to employ auditors for all their 
institutions, thus reducing the ex- 
pense. It is most desirable that out- 
side auditors employed by banks 
have actual experience with the in- 
ternal operations of banking and 
with banking law. Reliance upon the 
employees of a bank to assist in the 
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auditing should be held to an abso- 
lute minimum and such assistance 
should always be under the direct 
supervision of the auditor or one of 
the bank’s directors. To depend upon 
employees to audit their own work 
does not display common sense. 

Assistance in setting up an ade- 
quate internal audit system may be 
obtained from one of the supervisory 
agencies. The Federal Reserve Board, 
for instance, offers such aid, having 
assigned a number of its examiners 
to this duty full time. Internal con- 
trols have to be designed to fit the 
needs of the particular bank; and, 
once installed, they have to be main- 
tained vigilantly and, when neces- 
sary, modified to meet changing con- 
ditions. 


Direct Verification 


Direct verification of accounts with 
customers and correspondent banks 
is another recourse available to bank 
directors. Real estate loans, instal- 
ment loans, and deposits may be 
verified on a sampling or rotating 
basis. Those addressed should be 
taken into confidence as to the rea- 
son for the verification, a precaution 
which should strengthen confidence 
in the bank. 

The income sources of employees 
in sensitive positions should be 
checked. 

Consideration should be given by 
the directors to assigning an officer 
to join the National Association of 
Bank Auditors and Comptrollers and 
to participate regularly in its affairs. 
Thus the bank may benefit by the 
experience of others. 

The directors should consider 
whether a special survey is desir- 
able to appraise the bank’s exposure 
to fraud. Thereby loopholes of vul- 
nerability may be closed in advance 
of trouble. To close the barn door 
before the horse is stolen includes 
such measures as: segregating and 
keeping under dual control all inac- 
tive accounts; prohibiting the hold- 
ing of customers’ passbooks by sav- 
ings tellers; denying commercial 
tellers access to depositors’ ledgers 
or the bank’s books and records; 
confining access to teller’s cash to 
the teller alone; separating the re- 
sponsibility for verifying correspond- 
ent-bank balances and the right to 
withdraw from or transfer such bal- 
ances; prohibiting the auditor from 
doing the tasks of absent personnel ; 
counting teller and vault cash fre- 
quently. 
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Still other internal control meas- 
ures include use of prenumbered 
“buy” and “sell” orders in connec- 
tion with the purchase and sale of 
bank-owned or customers’ securities; 
use of prenumbered collection-item 
record forms to safeguard against 
misappropriation of collection items 
and collection fees; provision that 
operating officers may not assist 
with the preparation of depositors’ 
statements; use of cash register 
equipment where economical, with 
dual control and daily examination 
of cash register tapes; provision of 
dual control for safekeeping items; 
use of prenumbered receipts for 
safekeeping items; direct verifica- 
tion of unsold travelers checks with 
the issuing company; use of pre- 
numbered safe deposit box rental 
receipts; dual control of the night 
depository. 

Audits made by examining com- 
mittees, or for them, should be con- 
fidential not only as to time but also 
methods, which moreover should 
vary from time to time; and the 
work sheets should be carefully 
guarded against theft or alteration. 
Many record-keeping and accounting 
safeguards are available. Of primary 
importance is the maintenance of 
adequate and clear records, ink or 
machine posted. 

It is important that the directors 
notify the bonding company promptly 
if an apparent defalcation is dis- 
covered. 


Interest in Employees 


Also coming under the heading of 
internal controls is management’s 
continuous personal interest in the 
employees. This touches on the ques- 
tion of morale. The employees should 
be adequately paid and should have 
reasonable prospects of promotion 
when earned. This of course goes 
beyond the matter of mere secur- 
ity of the bank in that it relates to 


the economic security and happiness 
of the employees. It is a matter of 
human interest and human relations 
in which the directors should con- 
cern themselves. 

Health insurance paid for either 
by the bank alone or by the bank 
and employees jointly has been 
found to be a good morale booster. 
With such insurance a health emer- 
gency in an employee’s family is less 
likely to yield to dishonesty. Em- 
ployees with personal or family 
problems should be encouraged to 
come in and talk them over with 
their superiors with a view to get- 
ting advice and finding solutions. 
The bank should have some knowl- 
edge of the lives and activities of 
officers and employees. 


Sources of Assistance 


The foregoing discussion, limited 
by space requirements, is not offered 
as an exhaustive account of steps 
which may be taken to prevent or 
minimize losses through temptation 
and dishonesty. Banks which have 
not already done so may profitably 
assign someone to read up on the 
subject. The library of the Amer- 
ican Bankers Association will be 
pleased to supply reference material 
on the subject. The Bank Manage- 
ment Commission will gladly render 
such practical assistance as it can. 
Government banking agencies also 
are ready to help with advice on 
internal controls and audits. But 
first must come the realization by 
our bank directors that each and 
every director has_ responsibility 
which should not be transferred to 
some other director or entrusted to 
officers of the bank. 

Effective internal controls cannot 
be established and forgotten. They 
should be constantly reappraised 
and brought up to date. They are a 
continuing responsibility of the di- 
rectors. 


Connecticut Director Audit 


I N a recent study of its members’ boards of directors, the Connecticut 
Bankers Association found that 52 of its 85 members’ boards have 
auditing committees, 17 of which meet semi-annually, 14 on call, and 
the remainder either annually, quarterly, or monthly. “In general,” 
says the CBA report, “the duties of the auditing committee, as quoted 
in the various brief descriptions, were to employ an outside auditing 
firm and to supervise the audit report which was rendered. In addition, 
this committee also acted in a supervisory capacity for any internal 
auditing program that the bank might be conducting.” 
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GOVERNMENT BONDS 


New Lows in the Market .. . Treasury Bills at New High Cost ...OMC 
Buys More Bills ... Ups and Downs in Floating Supply of Money .. . 
Rise in Bank Loans Moderates 

... December 1 Treasury Refunding . 


TEPPING across the threshold of 
S 1957 we have a right to pause 

and look back over the path 
behind us and ahead into the eco- 
nomic house in which we must live 
this year. 

Broadly speaking, there is cause 
for thankfulness that the path over 
which we have come was not as 
rough as might have been antici- 
pated 12 months ago. Although 
threatened with explosive possibil- 
ities on the international front, the 
year ended with justifiable hope that 
ne explosion would occur. 

Domestically, the economy has 
gone forward at a rate which would 
have been regarded as quite impos- 
sible five or 10 years ago. All the 
figures of growth and prosperity are 
at new highs. True, the rise in gross 
national product and similar indexes 
does not represent an increase in 
the actual output of goods and serv- 
ices to the full extent, since the 
increase is estimated to be about 
50% due to a lifting of costs and 
prices. To that extent inflationary 
pressures have not been thwarted. 

Nevertheless the decline in the 
purchasing power of the dollar has 
been very much less than might have 
been expected and very much less 
than it would have been but for the 
consistent effort by the monetary 
authorities, with the cooperation of 
the Administration, to permit only 
such an increase in the supply of 
credit as was necessary to ensure 
that the output of goods would also 
continue to increase. 

Of necessity this policy could re- 
sult only in an increase in the cost 
of such credit as was available. 

In consequence, the prices of all 
fixed income obligations were bound 
to decline. But at the same time the 
cost of the commodity which the 
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banks had for sale was also in- 
creased. Hence, despite losses in 
their security portfolios — whether 
book or actual—the higher rates 
which the banks obtained from loans 
proved to be a satisfactory offset, 
with the result that bank earnings 
recorded new highs. 

Year-end forecasts by our eco- 
nomic soothsayers take the position 
that the headway gathered by busi- 
ness during 1956 will continue well 
into 1957. Capital expenditures, 
which have accounted for much of 
the rise in business volume, are ex- 
pected to continue even if, perhaps, 
at a somewhat lower rate. Demand 
for credit shows little sign of letting 
up, while no one can find good rea- 
son for expecting much, if any, in- 
crease in supply. 

With such an outlook, what can be 
expected except a higher cost for 
credit and lower prices for fixed in- 
come securities, of which Govern- 
ment obligations are so large a part? 


New Lows for 
Government Issues 


The decline in prices, which set 
in during October, continued in No- 
vember. When the month ended, new 
low prices had been recorded for 
most of the longer-term bond issues 
and some of the intermediate - term 
bonds and notes. The declines ran 
from about 16/32, in the 6- to 10- 
year maturity range, and from 16/32 
to over a full point for the longer 
bond issues. 

Some of the 214% bonds sold be- 
low 90. All issues of certificates, 
notes and bonds, irrespective of ma- 
turity, sold at prices to give a yield 
of 3% or more, the various small 
issues of 114% notes and the two 
234% partially tax exempt bond is- 
sues excepted. 


... No Change in Rediscount Rate Yet 
. . More New Cash 


Except for the recently issued 
34,% TA certificates 6/24/57 and 
regular certificates 10/1/57 and the 
234% partially tax exempt bonds, 
all bids were below par irrespective 
of coupon or maturity. 

The intermediate-term bonds con- 
tinued to give a higher yield than 
the long-term issues. For example 
the 27.2% notes 6/15/58 yielded 
3.74%, as compared with 3.30% for 
the 214% bonds 2/15/95. 

On a few days the failure of the 
Federal Reserve to raise the redis- 
count rate caused prices to be 
marked up slightly but, in general, 
there was no change in the char- 
acter of the market. Some swaps 
for tax purposes were made when 
they could be worked out, but the 
volume of trading remained low. 

Perhaps this month a return flow 
of circulation from the holiday year- 
end increase will ease conditions. At 
writing, the likelihood seemed to be, 
however, that prices in December 
would have made new lows and that 
any betterment in January will be 
just a slight rebound and probably 
temporary. 


Treasury Bill 
Rate Over 3% 

Because of the special issue of 
bills on November 13 there were six 
offerings between November 5 and 
December 3. 

The record is one of increasing 
cost to the Treasury as follows: 


Date of 
Offer 

Nov. 5 
Nov. 9 
Nov. 13 
Nov. 19 
Nov. 26 
Dec. 3 


Average 
Cost 
2.914% 
2.979% 
2.617% 
3.043% 
3.174% 
3.102% 


Later Prices 
2.94% -2.91% 
2.99 %-2.95% 
3.07 %-3.04.% 
3.05 %-3.03% 
2.99 %-2.96% 
3.11 %-3.08% 
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The special issue on November 13, 
although sold to yield about 2.62%, 
immediately went to a yield of over 
3% ex tax and loan account priv- 
ilege. On November 26 some bidders 
at 3.21% got a few bills. 

For the month, dealers bid care- 
fully and took fewer bills than usual 
but, here and there, they needed to 
make repurchase agreements to get 
off the hook. 

By December 6 the longest bills 
were quoted 3.14%-3.11%. The 
slight decline in the cost to the 
Treasury on December 3 probably 
resulted from cash payments by the 
Treasury to holders of about $500,- 
000,000 of the certificates due on 
December 1, which were turned in 
for cash. 


Open Market Committee 
Buys Bills 

Between October 31 and December 
5, the OMC increased its portfolio of 
Government securities by about 
$680,000,000 and, on the latter date, 
had over $11%-billion of Treasury 


bills. By the end of December the 
total may come close to $2-billion. 

Of the total holdings of almost 
$2414-billion, not far from $22-bil- 
lion mature in one year or less, which 
is almost 90% of the entire amount. 

Additions were made in every 
week as the OMC acted to prevent 
too great a squeeze on money posi- 
tions, giving evidence that the 
needed credit would be supplied as 
the year ended. 


Floating Supply of Money 
Varies Sharply 


The day-to-day supply of money 
bounced up and down rather more 
than usual. On some days Federal 
funds were available at less than 
2%, but not for long. 

In the second half of the month 
the weather, which grounded planes, 
slowed check clearances through the 
Federal, upping the float to over 

A rise in money in circulation of 
nearly $600,000,000 between October 
31 and December 5 was just about 


offset by the increase in the Federal 
portfolio. 

Treasury calls on the tax and loan 
accounts in the banks were moder- 
ate, and the Treasury balance in the 
Federal was down about $100,000,- 
000. 

The net of all the changes per- 
mitted the member banks to show 
small average amounts of true ex- 
cess reserves for the last two weeks 
of November. 


Member Bank Loans 


The commercial and agricultural 
loans of the reporting member banks 
rose about $715,000,000 between Oc- 
tober 31 and November 28. There 
was little change in real estate and 
other loans. 

This rise was not as great as in 
the comparable period in 1955, and 
it may be that the rise is tapering 
off. However, the total for all loans 
of $52,461,000,000 is now at an all- 
time high. 

The banks did manage to increase 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 138) 


H. EUGENE DICKHUTH 


THE INVESTMENT MARKETS 


HERE have been several red letter days in the invest- 

ment markets recently. A change for the better, 
pricewise, was in evidence in the middle of December for 
the first time in two months. The corporate market 
showed signs of new vigor. Issues were sold quickly. 

The underlying feeling is that the yield curve cannot 
go very much higher. Political pressure, at least, is on. 
Whether or not it will be heeded is another question, 
but, after all, President Eisenhower has to deal with 
Congress which, traditionally, holds the purse strings. 
And the new Congress is Democratic. 

His recognition of this was apparent when the Chief 
Executive said he would submit for Congressional ap- 
proval the British request for postponement of that 
country’s interest payment on its outstanding debt 
with Washington. There are those who believe there is 
no constitutional requirement to do so, since the loan 
was an executive matter and all steps taken conformed 
to the original agreement. 

However, the implication is there. The inference must 
be that the President wishes to bend over backward to 
conform with Congressional wishes in some matters, 


while hoping to obtain Congressional cooperation in 
other fields. 


To hearings held under the chairmanship of Repre- 
sentative Wright Patman, Democrat from Texas, can- 


not be laughed off. The House-Senate subcommittee 
which he heads has been attacking current tight money 
policies as inimical to the interests of small business. 

Spokesmen for private industry have spoken in a 
similar vein, but the Federal Reserve-Treasury policy 
has been defended by many economists and bankers as 
being in the best interests of the country. Mr. Patman, 
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who is also chairman of the House Small Business Com- 
mittee, has said Congress could become sufficiently 
aroused to enact legislation to curb Federal Reserve 
policy. 

Since tighter money and higher interest rates, 
generally, have made for lower bond prices and higher 
yields, money policy and what will be done about it 
will bear close watching. 


Neoeune definite can be expected before Congress 
reconvenes. In the meantime, there are no indications 
that a further tightening of rates is to be expected. 
Rumors continue, however, that the discount rate may 
be raised again. Under the circumstances, this is an 
open question, but naturally, it affects market thinking. 

Traders, meanwhile, have been taking the optimistic 
attitude that there will be no more severe tightening of 
rates until certain issues are resolved. They involve 
the gigantic Federal-state highway-program financing 
and the huge backlog of demand for schools and 
utilities. If all these assumptions are true, just a little 
bit more inflation is in the offing. 

This should mean that intrinsic values will go down 
and dollar prices will go up, both of which make the- 
average man happy and the orthodox economist very 
unhappy. 

The relative safety of tax-exempt bonds, after many 
months of procrastination, seems now to be an 
important factor in investors’ calculations. Taxes enter 
into this consideration, too. The reduction in taxes 
appears to be a slim hope, in view of additional, un- 
expected U. S. help to Europe, developing out of the 
Suez Canal crisis, and involving oil, shipping, and 
industrial production. 
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How to Sell Service Charges 


The public relations aspects of 
service charges were the subject of 
a report to the Financial Public Re- 
lations Association convention by C. 
ARTHUR HEMMINGER, vice-president 
and public relations director, First 
National Bank in St. Louis. Mr. 
HEMMINGER asked a number of 
banks how they handled problems in 
this field, and then he passed along 
their ideas and suggestions to the 
FPRAers. Here is a condensation 
of his report. 


banks who are convinced that 

service charges are an unmiti- 
gated nuisance, growing out of some 
peculiar mental quirk on the part 
of those in charge of operations. 
These folks seem to believe that we 
should revert to the old ‘free lunch” 
days when activity was not analyzed 
and services were given away like 
liver for the cat or the thirteenth 
bun in a baker’s dozen. They over- 
look the fact that while service 
charges are not our principal source 
of earnings, a service charge defi- 
ciency can frequently make a great 


T HERE are still a lot of people in 


difference in net profits and divi- 
dends to shareholders. 

Much of banking’s difficulty in 
this direction can still be greatly 
mitigated if we start now on an in- 
tensive campaign to sell our staff 
members and directors, fully and 
completely, on our service charge 
programs and policies. 


Emphasize "Service" 
Rather Than "Charges" 


The booklet, “‘A Complete Service 
Charge Program for Smaller Banks,”’ 
issued last year by the Country Bank 
Operation Commission of the Ameri- 
can Bankers Association, says “when 
bank depositors really understand 
the true facts, they will willingly pay 
service charges that are fair. There- 
fore, it is up to us to make sure that 
we know the facts ourselves, and 
then to see to it that our depositors 
understand them, too. 

“We would all be doing a better 
job for the bank if we said more 
about our service instead of being 
on the defensive about charges!” 

J. B. Gibson, estate analyst and 
trust officer of the American Na- 


“It gave me a whole new personality. It changed Fred’s, too!” 


tional Bank and Trust Company of 
Mobile, Ala., developed a plan, avail- 
able to correspondent institutions 
that embraces a complete training 
program for all staff members, ag 
well as a long-range educational 
program aimed at bank customers. 
The principal points are: (1) sery- 
ice charges are fair to the depositor 
and are based on an actual knowl- 
edge of banking costs and (2) unit 
prices shown on a bank service cost 
schedule are not charges, merely 
debits, and the customer is charged 
only the difference between earnings 
and purchases. 


Educational Folders 


The Bank of Fort Walton, Fla, 
recently installed a simplified serv- 
ice charge system using material 
developed by Mr. Gibson. 

“We began,” says President H. H. 
Harris, ‘‘at the level of our board 
of directors. This seems to be one 
of the most difficult, but necessary, 
steps in introducing certain new con- 
cepts and securing wholehearted 
support of the program. 

“At the same time, we started 
an educational program with our 
depositors, mailing them three fold- 
ers at 10-day intervals. These were 
preparatory in nature, and said 
nothing whatsoever about service 
charges. The first pointed out that 
the banks are selling service and 
stressed the relationship between 
earnings and activity in a checking 
account. 

“The second folder, entitled ‘Your 
Personally Manufactured Money, 
told the customer what the bank 
does. 

“The third folder, called ‘Your 
Checking Account—On Duty 24 
Hours a Day,’ emphasized the con- 
tinuous service rendered to deposi- 
tors.” 

While these mailings were going 
out, internal educational meetings 
were being held with the officers and 
staff of the bank. The new schedule 
was explained and special emphasis 
was placed on the merchandising 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 74) 
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THESE NATIONAL MACHINES Post accounts quickly and accurately. 


BERNARD J. DOYLE, Asst.Cashier of 
the United States National Bank 


in Galveston. 


A NATIONAL SYSTEM solved the 
space problem of this bank. 


“Our Galtonal Unit Plan for Checking Accounts 
returns 35% annually on investment cost 


through many savings!” 


“Mounting checking account volume 
and higher operating costs were creat- 
ing serious problems for our book- 
keeping department,” writes Bernard 
J. Doyle, Asst. Cashier of the United 
States National Bank in Galveston. 
“We solved these problems by in- 
stalling a National Unit Plan for 
Checking Accounts. Now we're able 
to handle our expanding business 
volume quickly, efficiently, and at 
a saving! 

“The greater speed of Nationals 
makes it possible for us to post more 
accounts per machine and finish up 
end-of-day balancing far quicker than 
before. Our bookkeepers find Na- 


tionals easier to operate and less 
fatiguing than carriage type ma- 
chines. And they save us precious 
floor space (75 square feet), thereby 
lessening congestion and confusion in 
the department. 

‘“‘We’ve maintained accurate com- 
parative cost figures on our book- 
keeping operation since we installed 
our National Unit Plan. As a result, 
we know definitely that our National 
System returns 35% of its original 
investment cost annually! We would 
certainly recommend a National 
System to any bank interested in 
more efficient operation.” 


THE NATIONAL CASH REGISTER COMPANY, Dayton 9, Ohio 


989 OFFICES IN 94 COUNTRIES 
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—United States National Bank, Galveston, Texas 


Your bank can benefit from the in- 
creased efficiency and lower operating 
costs made possible by a National System. 
Nationals pay for themselves in a short 
time; then continue to earn extra profits 
for your organization. For complete in- 
formation, consult your nearby National 
representative. You'll find him listed in 
the yellow pages of your phone book. 
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(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 72) 


angles of service charges and how to 
sell the plan inside and outside the 
bank. 

To implement the program, staff 
members as well as officers were 
given a manual of questions about, 
and objections to, service charges 
along with suggested answers. 

Staff members held a final class at 
a dinner meeting with no officers 
present. ‘This procedure,’’ Mr. Har- 
ris said, “was very helpful because 
it enabled us to determine to what 
degree our employees were sold on 
the program and gave them a chance 
freely to discuss any objections they 
might have to the plan.” 

Several additional meetings were 
held at which officers were given 
specific training in answering objec- 
tions preliminary to making personal 
calls on accounts to explain the new 
service charge schedule prior to the 
effective date. 

At this point, the Bank of Fort 
Walton was ready to send out the 
folder announcing its new service 
charge schedule and effective date. 

In the meantime, bookkeepers were 
instructed in setting up forms and 
methods for easy calculation of the 
charges. 

A fifth folder was mailed out sev- 
eral weeks after the first official 
announcement to bridge the long 
gap between the initial announce- 
ment and the time the first billings 
appeared on statements. 

Throughout the campaign, the 
bank emphasized that each item cost 
represented ‘‘a measure of service’ 
—not a charge to the account—and 
that a “measure” never becomes a 
charge until earnings are insufficient 
to offset services used. 


Preliminary Officer Meetings 


When the First National Bank of 
Nevada jumped its service charges, 
a statewide meeting was held in 
Reno, at which 66 branch managers 
and officers went over the details and 
procedures to be used in handling 
complaints that might be received 
when the new charges became effec- 
tive. 

“At the same time,” says Vice- 
president Jordan Crouch, “we in- 
creased tremendously the advertis- 
ing of our special checking plan 
whereby there is no service charge 
and the customer pays 10 cents a 
check. The result was that the bank 
received very few complaints.” 
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George Clark, vice-president of the 
Farmers and Merchants National 
Bank of Los Angeles, reports that 
when customers and good citizens 
develop a pet peeve on service 
charges, he usually takes them to 
lunch, followed by a tour of the 
bank during which he points out the 
many nonprofit departments neces- 
sary to give them good service. 

“In most cases,”’ he says, ‘‘the cus- 
tomer is impressed and leaves the 
bank telling a different story.”’ 

Incidentally, the Farmers and 
Merchants, in its explanatory pam- 
phlet on service charges doesn’t use 
the words “service charges.’’ The 
heading is “Checking Account Serv- 
ice Cost Schedule.” That’s a long 
step in the right direction. 


Careful Explanations 


Lawrence Smotherman, director of 
public relations of the First Wiscon- 
sin National Bank, Milwaukee, re- 
ports that his bank relies heavily on 
contact people to make the proper 
verbal explanations when the occa- 
sion arises. Here are some quotes 
from a letter he recently wrote to 
a Miss X, a white-collar girl, who 
was really burned when service 
charges levied against her account 
resulted in the bank’s bouncing a 
check: 

“We were genuinely delighted to 
receive your letter, in spite of the 
harsh things you said about us. 
First, it is always interesting for us 
to learn how we look from the other 
side of the ledger, and second, your 
letter proves that we must have fall- 
en down on the job of explaining 
our services and our system to our 
depositors.” 


“Why shouldn’t I be 

secret of what you’re saving grocery 

money for? The spaghetti dinners I’ve 
been eating are no secret!” 


let in on the 


After spelling out to Miss X the 
many costly steps involved in han. 
dling checking accounts, Mr. Smoth. 
erman pointed out that of nearly 
1,400 employees of First Wisconsin 
National Bank, “about 700 put in 
their full time just adding up, sub. 
tracting, and figuring accounts like 
yours, Miss X. They’re white-collar 
workers, too, so the bank must oper. 
ate profitably in order to give its 
depositors a good service. We want 
you to know, Miss X,” he concluded, 
“that your account is always wel- 
come at the First Wisconsin. We re- 
gret any inconvenience you may 
have encountered and hope that our 
explanation will prevent any further 
embarrassment to you.” (P.S. Miss 
X didn’t close her account!) 


Private Interviews 


William P. Scott, vice-president of 
the LaSalle National Bank, Chicago, 
says his bank has occasion, like most 
other banks, to explain service 
charges rather frequently. 

“Whether the individual at hand 
is irate or merely mildly inquisi- 
tive,” he reports, ‘‘we make a prac- 
tice of conducting him to the private 
office of the head of the analysis de- 
partment. It is then up to this man 
to explain politely and concisely 
what the situation is. We find that 
our customers like this treatment. 

“We like it, too, because it re- 
moves a possibly vociferous pro- 
tester from the vicinity of other cus- 
tomers who might get an idea if 
they heard him.”’ 

This bank also has, for internal 
use, dittoed forms on which a typ- 
ical account is analyzed in detail. 
These are used extensively by the 
new-account people whenever they 
have occasion to explain service 
charges to a prospective customer. 


Other Methods 


The Seattle-First National Bank, 
in a folder announcing a new service 
charge system, used the headline, 
“It’s Good Business to Pay By 
Check.” The interior of the folder 
is taken up with a schedule which 
emphasizes the number of free trans- 
actions available to customers main- 
taining sufficiently high balances. 

The First National Bank of Miami 
uses a similar technique in a gate- 
fold brochure headed “Why a Serv- 
ice Charge?” Here’s a quote from 
it: 

“Banking is the only industry that 
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New Issues-1950 


Purchased and Offered by Halsey, Stuart & Co. Inc. alone or with associates* 


Amount of 
Issue 


$ 15,000,000 
6,000,000 
25,045,000 
8,000,000 
20,000,000 
50,000,000 
54,930,000 


22,000,000 
8,495,000 
100,000,000 
5,040,000 
14,000,000 
5,370,000 
15,500,000 
166,000,000 
5,800,000 
20,000,000 


17,000,000 
7,133,000 
40,000,000 
6,000,000 
163,245,000 
41,000,000 
19,648,000 
25,000,000 
5,550,000 
44,257,000 
50,000,000 
11,026,000 
20,000,000 
20,000,000 
12,000,000 
66,152,000 
7,250,000 
10,000,000 
5,000,000 
5,000,000 
6,200,000 
8,000,000 
6,421,000 


159,643,750 


January 


Tax-Exempt 


ALABAMA HIGHWAY AUTHORITYt 
Var. Rates Bonds, Due 1958-75 

ALLEGHENY COUNTY INST. DIST., PA. 
2% % Bonds, Due 1957-86 

BALTIMORE, 

2%% & 2%% Bonds, Due 1958-82 

BETHLEHEM AUTHORITY, PA. 

Var. Rates Rev. Bonds, Due 1959-96 

BOSTON, MASS. (4 issues) 

Var. Rates Notes, Due 1956 

CALIFORNIA, STATE OFt 

Var. Rates Bonds, Due 1958-77 

CHELAN COUNTY P.U.D. NO. 1, WASH.+ 


Hydro-Electric System Revenue Bonds (2 Issues) 
Var. Rates, Due 1959-2003 


CHICAGO, ILL.t+ 

2%% & 1%% Bonds, Due 1958-75 

CINCINNATI, OHIO 

Var. Rates Bonds, Due 1957-96 

CONNECTICUT, STATE 

2%-% & 2.90% Rev. Bonds, Due 1961-95 

COOK CO.H/S/D NO. 212, LEYDEN, ILL.+ 
4% Bonds, Due 1957-76 

DEARBORN SCHOOL DISTRICT, MICH.t+ 
Var. Rates Bonds, Due 1956-73 

FLINT, MICH.+ 

Var. Rates Bonds, Due 1958-86 

GEORGIA RURAL ROADS AUTHORITY?+ 
4% & 2% % Rev. Bonds, Due 1958-72 

GRANT COUNTY P.U.D. NO. 2, WASH.t 
3% % Rev. Bonds, Due 2005 

HAGERSTOWN, MD. 

Var. Rates Bonds, Due 1957-81 

HAWAII, TERRITORY OF} 

42% & 3.80% Rev. Bonds, Due 1958-86 & 

3%4% Bonds, Due 1959-76 (2 issues) 

HOUSTON, TEX.+ 

Var. Rates Bonds, Due 1957-81 

KANSAS CITY, 

Var. Rates Bonds, Due 1957-76 

LOS ANGELES, CALIF.t 

Var. Rates Bonds, Due 1957-76 

MAHONING VALLEY SANITARY DIST., 
OHIO 3 Bonds, Due 1957-76 

MEMPHIS, TENN.+ 

Var. Rates Rev. Bonds, Due 1963-77 & 1992 
MICHIGAN, STATE OF} (2 issues) 

Var. Rates Rev. Bonds, Due 1957-79 

NASSAU COUNTY, N.Y.t 

3.40% Bonds, Due 1957-85 

NEW JERSEY HIGHWAY AUTHORITYt 
4% Rev. Bonds, Due 1988 

NEW ORLEANS, LA. 

Var. Rates Bonds, Due 1957-95 

NEW YORK SCHOOL DISTRICTS 

Var. Rates Bonds, Due 1956-86 (18 issues) 

OHIO, STATE OFt 

Var. Rates Rev. Bonds, Due 1956-72 

OKLAHOMA CITY, OKLA. (2 issues) 

Var. Rates Bonds, Due 1958-81 

OMAHA SCHOOL DISTRICT, NEBR.t+ 
Var. Rates Bonds, Due 1958-77 
PENNSYLVANIA, GEN. STATE AU.- 
THORITY Var. Rates Bonds, Due 1958-82 
PHILADELPHIA SCHOOL DIST., PA.+ 
Var. Rates Bonds, Due 1958-81 

PHILADELPHIA, PA. +} (2 issues) 

Var. Rates Bonds, Due 1957-87 

POWER AUTHORITY OF STATE OF N.Y.+ 
Var. Rates Rev. Bonds, Due 1961-85 

SALT RIVER PROJECT, ARIZ.+ 

Var. Rates Bonds, Due 1960-87 

SAN ANTONIO, TEX.t+ 

Var. Rates Bonds, Due 1957-76 

TACOMA, WASH. 

Var. Rates Rev. Bonds, Due 1959-79 

TULSA, OKLA. (2 issues) 

Var. Rates Bonds, Due 1958-81 

WASHINGTON COUNTY, MD. 

3% & 2.90% Bonds, Due 1957-81 

YONKERS, N.Y.t+ 

3.30% Bonds, Due 1957-76 

ADDITIONAL TAX-EXEMPT BONDS— 
(119 Issues) 


1957 


Amount of 
Issue 


$250,000,000 


35,000,000 
11,430,000 
13,800,000 
40,000,000 
40,000,000 
40,000,000 C 
10,000,000 

9,030,000 
20,000,000 
15,000,000 
30,000,000 
10,000,000 
11,250,000 
20,000,000 
23,000,000 
22,481,000 
11,500,000 
25,000,000 
15,000,000 
50,000,000 
60,000,000 
40,000,000 


35,000,000 


9,600,000 
80,000,000 


10,000,000 


23,350,000 
64,083,000 


Corporate 


AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH COMPANY} 
34 Year 3% % Debentures, Due July 1, 1990 ‘ 
BELL TELEPHONE COMPANY OF PENNSYLVANIA 
40 Year 3% % Debentures, Due March 1, 1996 P 
BOSTON AND MAINERAILROAD 
SERIES 1, 442% Certificates, Due 1957-71 . M 
CHESAPEAKE AND OHIO RAILWAY EQUIPMENT 
TRUSTS OF 1956 35% % & 3% Certificates, Due 1957-71 
THE COLUMBIA GAS SYSTEM, INC. 
3% % Debentures, Series F, Due 1981 
COMMONWEALTH EDISON COMPANY 
First Mtge. 3/2 % Bonds, Series R, Due 1986 
CONSUMERS POWER COMPANY 
First Mtge. Bonds, 4% Series due 1986 . 
DALLAS POWER & LIGHT COMPANY 
First Mtge. Bonds, 4% % Series due 1986 
ERIE RAILROAD EQUIPMENT TRUSTS OF 1956 & 37 
3% % & 4% % Certificates, Due 1957-72. . . 
GENERAL TELEPHONE COMPANY OF CALIFORNIA 
First Mtge. Bonds, Series J, Due 1986 (414% 
GULF STATES UTILITIES COMPANY 
First Mtge. Bonds, 414 % Series due 1986 
HOUSTON LIGHTING & POWER COMPANY 
First Mtge. Bonds, 34 % Series due 1986 
INDIANAPOLIS POWER & LIGHT COMPANY 
First Mtge. Bonds, 3% % Series,due 1986 . . . 


LOUISVILLE AND NASHVILLE RAILROAD EQUIP. 
MENT TRUSTS, SERIES O & P, 3 & 3% % Ctfs., Due 1957-71 
LONG ISLAND LIGHTING COMPANY 

First Mtge. Bonds, Series I, 43%4 %, Due 1986 

MISSOURI PACIFIC RAILROAD COMPANY 

Collateral Trust 444% Notes due 1976 . ‘ 
MONTREAL, THE CITY OF (CANADA)t+ 

4%, % & 412% U.S. Debentures Due 1958-76 . 

MONTREAL TRANSPORTATION COMMISSIONt 
4¥% % Sinking Fund Debentures, Due 1976 . A 
MOUNTAIN STATES TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH 
COMPANY 34 Year 314 % Debentures, Due June 1, 1990 


NORTHERN ILLINOIS GAS COMPANY 
First Mtge. Bonds, 3% % Series due 1981 


PUBLIC SERVICE ELECTRIC AND GAS COMPANY 
First & Ref. Mtge. Bonds, 4% &% Series due 1986 


SOUTHERN BELL TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH 
COMPANY 27 Year 4% Debentures, Due October 1, 1983 


SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA GAS COMPANY 
First Mtge. Bonds, Series B, due 1981 (3%%) .« 
SOUTHERN PACIFIC COMPANY 

First Mtge. Bonds, 5% %, Series H, Due 1983 . 
Equip. Trust Ctfs., Series VV, 4% Due 1957-71 
TENNESSEE GAS TRANSMISSION COMPANY t¢ 
First Mtge. Pipe Line Bonds, 4%4% Ser. due & 
Debentures due January 11,1977 . . 


TEXAS POWER & LIGHT COMPANY 
First Mtge. Bonds, 4% % Series due 1986 


ADDITIONAL PUBLIC UTILITY BONDS (5 issues) 


ADDITIONAL EQUIPMENT TRUST CERTIFICATES— 
(17 issues) 


securities upon request. 


Send for Year-End Bond Survey and Tax Chart 


Concise survey of 1956 bond market and outlook for 
1957, and comparison chart based upon individual Federal 
tax rates now in effect—to help you determine the value 
of tax exemption in your income bracket. Write with- 
out obligation for folders BC-56. 


HALSEY, STUART & CO. 


LASALLE STREET, CHICAGO 90 + 35 WALL STREET, NEW YORK 5 
AND OTHER PRINCIPAL CITIES 


123 S. 


Underwriting 


Interest 


- $23,150,000 


7,950,000 
4,755,000 
5,925,000 
5,450,000 
6,750,000 
6,700,000 
3,300,000 
3,630,000 
4,350,000 
4,000,000 
9,600,000 
7,550,000 
3,825,000 
4,350,000 
2,760,000 
2,450,000 
950,000 
4,900,000 
12,750,000 
6,600,000 
6,150,000 
10,150,000 


5,150,000 
2,775,000 


4,168,000 


6,550,000 


11,850,000 


35,293,000 


Descriptive circulars or prospectuses, where available, and current quotations will be supplied for any of these 


*To December 12,1956 Issue beaded jointly by Halsey, Stuart & Co. Inc. and others. All other issues were headed, ¢ or 
purchased and offered alone, by Halsey, Stuart & Co. Inc, 


INC. 
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Resigned last position as of 25 December 1956. 


Excellent recommendations from banks across 
the nation. Helped them secure many new 
customers . . . new accounts. By installing 


Christmas Clubs. 


With Christmas Clubs more folks enter 

your door every day . .. make regular payments. 
Even discover other banking services. 

Have wide variety of Christmas Clubs to choose 
from. Particularly recommend 

Rand M€Nally’s. Their unique 
Clubtroller system speeds FERS 
handling, cuts costs, 
eliminates need for 

ledger cards or sheets. 


For samples and full information, drop a line to: 


RAND MCNALLY & COMPANY, CHRISTMAS CLUB DIV. 
111 EIGHTH AVE.,N.Y. 11. BOX 7600, CHICAGO 80 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 74) 


consistently sells its service at legs 
than cost. This is possible because 
some customers do not require the 
amount of service their account bal- 
ance entitles them to use without a 
charge. For that reason, it is not 
necessary to compute service charges 
strictly on a cost-per-item basis, 
Careful studies indicate that the six 
operations involved in processing a 
deposit cost the bank approximately 
20 cents and that when you write a 
check, it costs the bank approxi- 
mately 30 cents to receive, sort, list, 
inspect signatures and endorsements, 
post to your account, photograph, 
cancel, file, and return it to you in 
your monthly statement.” 

The First of Miami also has a 
brochure entitled “Service Charge 
Rates,” which was prepared espe- 
cially for large commercial accounts. 

“In most instances,’’ says Ernest 
G. Gearhart, vice-president, “the 
treasurers of large corporations 
know much more about service 
charges than we do!” 

The public relations problem in 
service charges, which at first glance 
appears to be one of educating and 
merchandising, becomes more of an 
educational and merchandising prob- 
lem as it is scrutinized and re- 
searched. In most cases, service 
charges are fair and provide for only 
a reasonable margin of profit. Much 
of our trouble stems from the fact 
that we too often do not take the 
pains to let the public know the true 
situation. We overlook opportuni- 
ties to make the cost of our services 
seem low. We answer objections 
half-heartedly and without essential 
data at our command. We take the 
defensive when we really have a 
product to sell that is both attrac- 
tive and fairly priced. 

When our depositors come to un- 
derstand the true facts, they will 
willingly pay for services rendered. 
It is up to us to make certain that 
we know the facts ourselves and 
then to see to it that our customers 
have every opportunity to learn them 
too. 


When someone says something 
can’t be done, it only means he can't 
do it. 


You are always happier if you 
don’t know who’s boss in your home. 
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Modern David 
handles 10 ton Goliath 


with power to spare! 


“TOT-POWER” PROVES MORE THAN 
ENOUGH TO OPERATE GIGANTIC 


PRECISION-ENGINEERED DIEBOLD BASIC VAULT DOOR 


. . why, this is child’s play! ... the “shocking” truth is—it’s easy!” 


The vest-pocket sized latter day David enforcing his 
will on the vault door Goliath is in reality David John 
Ziegler, 11 month old son of a prominent Syracuse 
Banker. David's accomplishment is made possible by 
Diebold Precision Engineering . 


Diebold-Basic Vault Doors represent the only com- 
pletely new concept in vault door design and opera- 
tion for over 50 years. For vault doors that will grace 


your lobby with enduring beauty ... write or call 
Diebold today. 


Symmetrical beauty of the Diebold- 


Basic Vault Door enhances decor of SET... PROTECTED 
the lobby at Marine Midland Trust BY DIEBOLD 
Company, Syracuse, New York. 
N-386.D1 


915 Mulberry Rd., S. E. @ Canton 2, Ohio 
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British Banks Reconsider 


Check Endorsements 


“Crossings” 


Ix Britain practically all checks issued 
by companies are crossed. From a gen- 
eral point of view the main effect of 
crossing a check is that the check can- 
not be paid in cash over the counter. It 
must be paid in to a bank for the credit 
of the payee’s account. 

A crossing consists of two transverse 
lines drawn on the face of the instru- 
ment, either with or without the words 
“and company,” or any abbreviation 
thereof, and either with or without the 
words “not negotiable.” The essential 
part of a general crossing is the two 


OR some years in Britain there 

has been a steadily increasing 
demand for the abolition of check 
endorsements. It is contended that 
in the majority of cases endorsement 
serves no useful purpose. The 
amount of time spent on the verifi- 
cation and regularization or the con- 
firmation of endorsements by bank 
staffs is both considerable and tire- 
some. Check users, particularly the 
business section, spend many hours 
on what is routine, time-wasting ef- 
fort. The writer recalls many years 
ago, when as a junior cashier in a 
business house, he spent no little 
time each day in endorsing some 
200 to 300 checks. 


Law and Custom 


In Britain check endorsements are 
governed by the Bills of Exchange 
Act of 1882, which, oddly enough, 
does not specifically provide for the 
endorsement of an order check by 
the payee when he pays the check 
into his own bank. The banks have 
for many years insisted on the en- 
dorsement of such checks, and such 
are the strange ways of the British, 
that lengthy custom has given the 
practice a form of legal sanction. 
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transverse lines. Without the lines 
there is no crossing, except in the case 
of a special crossing. 

A special crossing consists of the 
name of a bank written across the face 
of the check, either with or without the 
two transverse lines. A check crossed 
specially will be paid by the paying 
banker only to the bank whose name 
appears in the special crossing. 

A check can be crossed by the drawer 
when issued, or by the payee when he 
receives it, or by a banker when he 
receives it uncrossed. 


The first practical step in the 
campaign to dispense with endorse- 
ments was taken two years ago 
when a member of Parliament tabled 
a bill designed for that purpose. The 
bill was subsequently withdrawn 
when the Chancellor agreed to set 
up a committee to consider and re- 
port on the question. 

The committee has now issued its 
report and it has come down whole- 
heartedly on the side of the aboli- 
tionists. Its findings, incidentally, 
are also unanimous and thoroughly 
practicable. They could hardly be 
otherwise when it is realized that, 
of the 600,000,000 checks issued an- 
nually in Britain, no less than 97% 
are paid straight into the payee’s 
own bank. As evidence of the 
amount of time wasted over en- 
dorsements by bank staffs it is men- 
tioned that of the 600,000,000 checks, 
3,000,000 required the endorsements 
confirming. 

Several witnesses examined by the 
committee suggested that the posi- 
tion could be largely remedied by 
the wider use of “bearer” checks 
suitably crossed. This would not re- 
quire fresh legislation but a conver- 
sion of the public habits. The com- 
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mittee, however, considered ‘“‘that a 
virtually complete transition to the 
use of bearer checks could not be 
expected for a long time and that 
the benefit in reduction of work 
connected with endorsements would 
not be noticeable in the meantime.” 

The simple expedient of new legis- 
lation, to the effect that, when the 
payee pays a check into his own 
bank for collection, no endorsement 
shall be required, is the solution ad- 
vocated by the committee. 


Suggested New Law 


Legislation would have to be en- 
acted to ensure that ‘“‘when a check, 
whether crossed or not, (1) is re- 
ceived by a banker (or his agent 
for collection being a banker) for 
collection on behalf of a customer, 
and (2) is specially crossed to that 
banker or to such agent either be- 
fore receipt or by that banker or 
such agent after receipt, no endorse- 
ment of the check shall be required 
if the payee of the check is the cus- 
tomer on whose behalf the check is 
received for collection and to whose 
account the check is to be credited. 
Notwithstanding the absence or ir- 
regularity of endorsements in such 
cases, the banker, if he has given 
value for such check, or has a lien 
thereon, shall as against the drawer 
and payee have all the rights of a 
holder for value or a holder in due 
course.” 

In the language of the layman this 
means that where a customer of a 
bank is the person to whom a check 
is payable then it can be received 
for the credit of his account without 
being endorsed. Checks which are 
negotiated by transfer to any other 
party not being a banker or which 
are paid in cash over the counter 
would still require endorsement. 

How long it will be before the 
committee’s recommendations are 
implemented is quite another matter, 
but one can only hope that the sim- 
plicity of the ideas will result in 
speedy legislation. 
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CENTRAL 


NATIONAL BANK 


If you’d like to be in the center of an area that pro- 
duces 10% of America’s cold-rolled sheet steel, talk 
with Central National, Cleveland’s progressive 
bank. One of the fifty largest banks in America. 
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MEMBER FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORPORATION 
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tue BANK OF NOVA SCOTIA 


ESTABLISHED 1832 


C. Sypney Frost F. W. Nicks 
President General Manager 


CAPITAL AUTHORIZED 
$25,000,000 


CAPITAL PAID-UP REST ACCOUNT 
$17,841,757 $49,956,916 
UNDIVIDED PROFITS $632,559 


GENERAL OFFICES: TORONTO, CANADA 


Branches across Canada and in: 


JAMAICA CUBA PUERTO RICO 
BAHAMAS BARBADOS 
DOMINICAN REPUBLIC TRINIDAD 
LONDON, ENG., 24-26 Wallbrook St. E.C.4 
NEW YORK, U.S.A., 37 Wall St. 
CHICAGO, U.S.A., Business Development Dept., Board of Trade Bldg. 


CONDENSED STATEMENT 
OCTOBER 31, 1956 


ASSETS 


Cash, clearings and due from banks.... $194,252,618 
Canadian Government securities not 

exceeding market value 227,710,873 
Other bonds and stocks, not exceeding 

market value 80,736,917 
Call loans (secured) 87,188,746 
Other loans and discounts (less pro- 

vision for estimated loss) 641,037,962 
Customers’ liability under acceptances 

and letters of credit (as per contra). . 19,865,233 
Bank premises 13,410,018 
Controlled Company 5,416,153 
Other assets. 523,952 


$1,270,142,472 
LIABILITIES 
Acceptances and letters of credit 

outstanding 19,865,233 
Other liabilities 4,903,343 


Shareholders’ Equity $1,201,711,240 
Capital paid-up $17,841,757 
Rest account 49,956,916 
Undivided profits 632,559 


68,431,232 
$1,270,142,472 


“Spend Less, 


Save More” 


ENRY C. ALEXANDER, chairman of 

J. P. Morgan & Co., Inc., New 
York, told the Executives’ Club of 
Chicago he saw evidence that “we 
have been trying to do too much, too 
fast and on too much credit.” 

“We had better postpone some of 
our buying, building, and borrow- 
ing,” he said. “It is well to remem- 
ber that, historically, a capital in- 
vestment boom such as we are now 
having has been the culminating 
phase of the economic cycle. Yes, 
the time is here to spend less and 
save more.” 

The sharp worsening of interna- 
tional affairs, he noted, “requires a 
complete reappraisal of our whole 
situation in the light of the grave 
political and economic decisions that 
are in the making.” 

The Federal Reserve System, he 
said, is ‘our principal defense against 
inflation. It has held the money 
supply within bounds and let the 
cost of money rise in response to de- 
mand. It has sustained prosperity; 
it has not prevented growth. 

“May it never lose its independ- 
ence. May it never become House- 
broken, whether to the White House 
or the Houses of Congress—never in 
politics. May it never be shackled 
into a lock-step with other Govern- 
ment departments so that all may 
go marching off in what at one time 
or another would surely be the wrong 
direction.” 

International events, Mr. Alex- 
ander forecast, will have mixed ef- 
fects—inflationary and deflationary 
—on the economy. 

“At the moment I should guess 
that the gravity of the issues in- 
volved, and the repercussions here of 
economic difficulties abroad, will 
throw the balance to the side of re- 
straining the boom, or even bringing 
on some recession. But we can’t be 
sure. 

‘‘Meanwhile, and until we are surer 
of what is ahead, we should stand 
fast by our policy of moderation 
and restraint, keeping things from 
day to day as even and smooth as 
possible in our economy, without 
tampering too drastically with our 
money or the cost of it.” 
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what is behind 


Cunneen specialized 


clesign‘*r 


Let’s suppose that you were to invite two 
designers—one who had worked in a bank 
and one who had not—to submit designs 


for your bank’s renovation project. 


Their sketches would probably look 
alike in many ways—but the plans on 
which they were based would reveal many 
differences. The designer with banking 
experience would put it directly to work 
solving the problems involved in your 
daily operations. His design would have 


function as its core. 


This is a hypothetical case because 
there are few if any bankers who have be- 
come top industrial designers. That is why 
we have developed the team approach to 
solving banking’s physical problems 
through design. 

Every phase of your operation is first 
analyzed by a group of men experienced 
in banking . . . and their findings serve 
as the basis for the creation of fresh but 
workable plans by our skilled industrial 


designers. 
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The results are greater inbuilt efficiency 
. . . lower design and construction costs 
. . . lessened operating expenses—and a 


definite business upswing. 


That — and much more — lies behind 
Cunneen specialized bank design. Wheth- 
er the project you have in mind involves 
limited remodeling or an entirely new 
building, we would like to point out first- 


hand the many advantages of our services. 


The best time to investigate the worth- 
while differences Cunneen design can 
make in your operations is at the very 
beginning of your modernization discus- 
sions. We shall be glad to have our rep- 
resentative meet with you at your con- 


venience — at no obligation, of course. 


COMPANY 


Designers of Distinctive Bulidings 
for Financial institutions 


1225 Vine Street, Philadeiphia 7, Pa. 


Chicago, Illinois ¢ Los Angeles, Calif. 
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Trusts to Save Income Taxes 


Varied Opportunities Are Afforded by This 
“Second Tax Pocketbook”’ 


This is the third in the author’s 
series of articles on estate planning. 
He is Professor of Law at the Uni- 
versity of Colorado. 


HE immediately preceding arti- 
cle dealt with the use of trusts 


to save estate taxes by “skip- 
ping” what has been called the 
“second tax’? on the death of the 
legatee or, in the case of a lifetime 
gift, by avoiding the estate tax on 
the death of the primary donee. 


Trusts as 
Income Tax Entities 


Trusts also offer income tax saving 
opportunities. A trust will serve as 
a second tax pocketbook, since a 
trust is a separate taxpaying entity. 
Even where the trust agreement re- 
quires that all income be currently 
distributed, some taxable income is 
likely to be kept in lower brackets 
by being taxed to the trustee. The 
reason is that income in the trust 
sense frequently is different from 
income in the tax sense. Capital 
gains, extraordinary cash dividends, 
gains on the lapse of options, ad- 
vance payments, etc., are capital 
receipts in the trust sense but in- 
come in the tax sense. Since they are 
nondistributable, the trustee must 
report and pay a tax on these items. 
Assume $100,000 of securities is 
left outright to a legatee. Several 
years later he sells some of the stock 
at a $20,000 profit. If his other in- 
come is $20,000, the long-term capi- 
tal gain will increase his tax by 
$5,000 if he is single, by $4,180 if 
he is married. Had the property been 
left to him in trust, the increased 
tax would amount to only $2,640. 
The reason, of course, is that the 
trust, being a separate taxpayer, will 
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have its income taxed at the begin- 
ning brackets. 


Separate Trusts 


Where there are several benefici- 
aries the draftsman may create 
either one trust in which each of the 
beneficiaries has a partial interest 
or several separate trusts, one for 
each beneficiary. This is largely a 
matter of terminology. Thus if there 
are three children the trust agree- 
ment may direct that the trustee is 
to hold, invest, and reinvest the 
fund, etc., and pay one-third of the 
income to each child, or it may direct 
the trustee to divide the fund into 
three separate shares and hold one 
such share for each child as a sepa- 
rate and distinct trust. The latter 
technique creates three trusts rather 
than one and thereby spreads tax- 
able income among three taxpayers. 
This is particularly helpful from a 
tax standpoint if it is intended to 
use any income for the purchase of 
life insurance on the lives of the 
beneficiaries or otherwise to accu- 
mulate any of it. 


Purchase of Insurance 
by the Trusts 


Assume, in the example above, 
that the testator authorizes the 
trustee to purchase insurance on the 
lives of the beneficiaries, using in- 
come to pay premiums. Since in- 
come so used is not distributable it 
will be taxed to the trusts. If child 
A has income, aside from the trust, 
of $10,000, an additional $2,000 of 
income paid to him from the trust 
will enable him to pay premiums of 
$1,240. If, however, the trust pur- 
chases the insurance it will have 
$1,620 available for premiums, after 
taxes. Thus with the same gross in- 


come the trust can purchase, for ex- 
ample, a $60,000 policy instead of a 
$45,000 one. In addition the net pro- 
ceeds will be retained by the trust 
free of estate taxes, since the insured 
Goes not own the policy. The pro- 
ceeds may, nevertheless, be made 
available to the executor of the 
insured to serve normal insurance 
objectives, if the trustee is author- 
ized to purchase assets from the 
estate of any beneficiary. Through 
such purchases the cash funds may 
be made available to the insured’s 
estate. 


Accumulation Trusts 


In some situations the primary 
beneficiary will not need all the in- 
come that the trust produces. It 
will, however, be taxed to him 
whether received or not, unless the 
trustee is given a discretionary 
power to accumulate it in whole or 
in part. If this power is given, any 
income in fact accumulated will be 
taxed to the trustee and conse- 
quently kept in minimum brackets. 
The accumulation technique was so 
widely used to avoid taxes that Con- 
gress attempted to plug this loophole 
in 1954 by the 5-year throw-back 
rule. The effect of this rule is to tax 
the beneficiary on all distributions 
from accumulations of the prior five 
years, as though the income had been 
distributed to him in the years re- 
ceived by the trustee. But the ex- 
ceptions to the throw-back rule are 
such that the accumulation device 
will still be found a very useful 
estate planning tool. 

The throw-back rule does not 
apply: 

(1) To distributions, from prior 
accumulations, not in excess of 
$2,000 in any one year. 
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(2) To distributions of amounts 
accumulated during minority. 

(3) To distributions to meet emer- 
gency needs of the beneficiary. 

(4) To final distributions made 
more than nine years after the last 
transfer to the trust. 

Thus considerable flexibility can 
be obtained and the effect of the rule 
avoided. Even if a distribution falls 
within the rule the tax consequences 
are no worse than if annual distri- 
butions had been directed. 


Sprinkle Trusts 


Prior to the 1954 Code a favorite 
device to keep income in the lower 
brackets was to authorize the trustee 
to distribute the income, for example, 
in whole or in part, to Father or in 
whole or in part to any one or more 
of Father’s children. Assume Father 
has income of $20,000 and the trust 
of which he is a discretionary benefi- 
ciary has $8,000. If this $8,000 is 
paid to Father, it will increase his 
tax by $3,340. If it is distributed 
equally among his four children, the 
combined taxes may be as low as 
$960. 

The Revenue Service has recently 
taken the position in the regulations 
under the 1954 Code that, if such 
income is in fact used to discharge 
Father’s obligation to support the 
children, it will be taxed to him. The 
issuance of these regulations has 
caused considerable concern, al- 
though if they are properly under- 
stood and applied they do not seem 
likely to curtail unduly the use of 
the sprinkle plan. 

The regulations make it clear that 
the obligation to support is limited 
to the duty imposed by local law. 
“The term ‘legal obligation’ includes 
a legal obligation to support another 
person, if and only if, the obligation 
is not affected by the adequacy of the 
dependent’s own resources. For ex- 
ample, a parent has an obligation, 
within the meaning of the preceding 
sentence, to support his minor child 
if property or income from property 
owned by the child cannot be used 
for his support so long as his parent 
is able to support him.” 

It is believed to be the law of all 
or practically all states that a father, 
while living, is primarily liable for 
the support of a child. He may not 
use the child’s funds, if his own are 
adequate.! If a medical bill is in- 
curred because of the child’s illness 


1See matter of Sylvester, 101 NY S2d 804 
(1950). 
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and Father, with adequate funds of 
his own, decides to pay the bill with 
money the child inherited, from 
Aunt Mary, it seems clear under 
fundamental common law principles 
that, to put it baldly, Father has 
stolen the child’s money. It seems 
equally clear under fundamental in- 
come tax principles that Father has 
taxable income in the amount in- 
volved. His action is no different 
from that of the employee who steals 
the employer’s funds or the directors 
or officers who steal corporate 
funds.? 

If we assume a case in which 
Father has $200,000 and Grand- 
father $300,000 and that Grand- 
father insists on paying the college 
expenses of Grandson, the issue may 
be raised in a different way. Assume 
such expenses between 18 and 21 
amount to $10,000. Clearly Grand- 
father has depleted his estate by 
taxable gifts. Father would seem to 
be $10,000 richer. It is difficult to 
avoid the conclusion that Father, not 
Grandson, is the real donee. 

Next assume that Father is trustee 
for Grandson and is authorized to 
use the income for his support “with- 
out regard to the availability of 
other funds and without regard to 
the duty of any person, including 
himself, to support Grandson.” Here 


Commission, 210 F2d 247 


53). See Rutkin v. United States, 343 


(1952). 


Father has an unrestricted power to 
use the funds for his own benefit (his 
support obligation) or for Grandson. 
He is the real beneficiary of this 
trust, as the Richardson® case on a 
different set of facts would seem to 
recognize. In that case Father cre- 
ated a trust for Son but gave Mother 
an absolute power to invade the 
corpus at any time. The income was 
paid to Son but was taxed to Mother. 
It was hers for the asking. She made 
gifts of the income to Son as it was 
paid to him. The corpus will be taxed 
as part of her estate. Father may 
have thought Son was the donee, but 
in fact Mother was the real donee. 

Finally, suppose a trust with an 
independent trustee authorized to 
use the income for the support of 
Grandchild without regard to the 
availability of other funds. Isn’t the 
trust for the benefit of either Father 
or Grandchild as the trustee may de- 
cide? If the trustee, in fact, uses the 
income for Grandchild’s support, 
hasn’t the income been applied for 
the benefit of Father, not of Grand- 
child. Thus the position of the Rev- 
enue Service is defensible in these 
cases. 

But most trusts follow a quite dif- 
ferent pattern. They simply provide 
that the income may be expended 
for the support of Grandchild. Can 


8 Richardson v. Commissioner, 121 F2d 1 
(1942). 
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“The only thing I don’t like about a joint account is that 
Herbert can draw from it, too!” 
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BRONZE or ALUMINUM 


Your bank's name in tasteful and enduring bronze 
or aluminum is a prestige-building ambassador. Names 
of your personnel on desk plates of impressive metal 


add dignity, too. 

INDIVIDUAL LETTERS 
IN ALL SIZES, METAL OR PLASTIC, 
provide ideal permanent signs for 
both inside and outside your build- 
ing. For finest metal signs, desk 
plates in metal and plastic, and 
display cases at most economical 
prices, write for our newest com- 
plete catalog today! 


DESK 
NAMEPLATES 


2” x 10” one line of copy, $7.50 
2,” x 10” two lines of copy, $9.00 
on bronze easel — other styles available 


“Bronze Tablet Headquarters” 


UNITED STATES BRONZE SIGN CO., INC. 
570 B'way, Dept. B , New York 12, N. Y. 
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a trustee properly use income in this 
situation, if Father has adequate 
funds? The trustee must act in the 
best interests of Grandchild, not of 
Father. Can it ever be in the best 
interests of Grandchild to spend his 
money when Father’s funds, readily 
available, are primarily liable for the 
obligation? The question would seem 
to answer itself. 

In the great majority of cases the 
income will not be used for the dis- 


| charge of the obligation. 


(1) Frequently the beneficiaries 


| will be over 21 and no obligation will 
| exist. 


(2) Where minors are involved 


| the trustee will not violate his obli- 
| gation. 


It will be accumulated or 
invested outside the trust. 

(3) Where the parent’s financial 
means are limited, income applied 
by the trustee for support will be 
demonstrably over and above the 
parent’s obligation. 

(4) In the more doubtful cases as 
to the extent of the obligation, diffi- 


_ cult and unsettled questions as to 


tke measure of the parent’s obliga- 
tion will arise. 

Perhaps it will be advisable to in- 
clude in these trusts a provision that 
the income may be used only if the 
parent’s funds are inadequate for 


| the desired purpose. This will satisfy 
| the desires of most donors and 
| should go far to avoid the effect of 


the ruling. The fact that income is 


| used will not be determinative of its 
| taxability to the parent. There will 


still be the question of his obliga- 
tion. Within the widest limits this 


| is fixed by the parent; only in the 


event of a divorce does a court inter- 
pose its judgment as to the extent 
of the obligation. Does a parent have 
an obligation to send his minor son 
to college? Certainly not, if his fi- 
nancial situation does not warrant 
such an expenditure. Even if it does, 
the parent will not be regarded as 
violating any duty if he refuses to 
afford the child this opportunity. Ex- 
tremely difficult and uncertain ques- 
tions will arise where trust income 
is used in such cases, should the 
Treasury attempt to tax such in- 
come to the parent. 

Assume a not unusual variation 
of the sprinkle device: the testa- 
mentary trust with income from the 
marital deduction trust going to the 
wife for her own benefit and the in- 
come from the nonmarital trust be- 
ing payable to the wife “to be used 
by her for the support of the chil- 


dren.” As to the latter income the 
wife is a subtrustee. She may uge 
the income only for the benefit of 
the children. Assume each trust hag 
a corpus of $100,000 and produces 
$4,000. Is the widow’s obligation to 
support the dependents to be meag- 
ured by her $4,000 capacity or by 
$8,000? The regulations indicate 
$4,000. “Normally, in the case of g 
parent’s obligation to support his 
child, the extent of the parent’s legal 
obligation of support, including edu- 
cation, will be determined by the 
family’s station in life and by the 
means of the parent, without con- 
sideration of the trust income in 
question.”” Hence in the case sug- 
gested a considerable portion, if not 
all, of the children’s $4,000 should 
escape inclusion in the mother’s tax- 
able income. 

Thus, while the new regulation 
may go beyond existing case law, 
devices for spreading income among 
the family still offer substantial in- 
come tax saving opportunities. 


Bequests of Income 


Not infrequently there will be sev- 
eral bequests of a few hundred or 
a few thousand dollars to friends 
and distant relatives with the resi- 
due in trust for the high income tax 
bracket members of the immediate 
family. 

Frequently the over-all income 
tax cost would be less if these 
general legatees were given bequests 
of income from the residuary trust, 
so that all the income for the first 
year or two would go to them. The 
delayed residuary legatee may be 
given a lump sum compensatory be- 
quest of capital from the general 
estate. Perhaps the smaller legatees 
should be given somewhat increased 
shares to offset the income taxes on 
their bequests. The important con- 
sideration is that the income the 
trust produces will bear less tax in 
their hands than in the hands of the 
residuary beneficiary. 


Charitable Bequests 
of Income 

The same principle may be effec- 
tively used in charitable bequests. 
Instead of a capital bequest of $25,- 
000, it will frequently be preferable 
to give the charity the first three or 
four years of income from the resid- 
vary trust and give the disappointed 
legatee a $25,000 general legacy to 
compensate for his loss of income 
during the period. 
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Transferring funds...at 186.000 miles 


per second! 


At noon a short time ago, one of City National’s 
correspondent banks needed complete detailed 
financial arrangements in five different cities— 
before the close of banking hours. We immediately 
placed City National’s Bank Wire Service at 
the associate bank’s disposal. Messages were 
flashed around the country at literally the speed 
of light. And, in less than an hour, the entire 
transaction was wrapped up. 

In today’s banking, where time is money, City 
National’s Bank Wire Service has proved invaluable 
to our correspondent banks. Two hundred banks, 


Just one of the ways City National speeds business 
transactions for its Correspondent Banks. 


in 58 cities across the country, are linked together 
by a busy battery of teletype machines. Through 
this electronic network, every one of our corre- 
spondent banks has available to it one of the most 
modern facilities for fast banking operation. 

The Bank Wire is only one of many services 
available to our correspondent clients. Many other 
unique and even more important advantages are 
offered to associate banks around the country. 
Wherever you are located, you will do well to 
consider City National as your correspondent in 
Chicago, and your partner in success. 


CITY NATIONAL BANK 


AND TRUST COMPANY of Chicago 


208 SOUTH LA SALLE STREET 


(Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation) 
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BANK LAW NEWS 


Eternal Vigilance—Chattel Mortgage—Deposit Contract 


(33) 
{33| 
{33} 


ETERNAL VIGILANCE... 


Trustee may not retain the profit of 
“unreasonably long" deposit of trust 
funds in its commercial department. 


HE Supreme Judicial Court of 

Massachusetts, which had some- 
thing of rather lasting significance 
to say about the exercise of prudence 
by trustees back in 1830 (Harvard 
College v. Amory, 9 Pick 446), has 
pointed out that a 20th-century stat- 
ute permitting trustees to deposit 
in their commercial departments 
trust funds awaiting investment or 
distribution, imposes upon them 
added responsibility for the exercise 
of prudence. 

Certain of the conclusions set 
forth in the court’s decision might 
be stated as general rules, for Massa- 
chusetts trustees, at least: It is 
within the reasonable discretion of 
a trustee to sell securities belonging 
to a trust in order to remove them 
from “the risks of market fiuctua- 
tions,” even though a decision not 
to sell might have been a better one. 
It is within the reasonable discretion 
of a trustee to hold the proceeds of 
the sale in its commercial depart- 
ment “if and so long as the probabil- 
ities indicate prompt distribution.” 
But it is not reasonably prudent ac- 
tion to hold the funds thus unin- 
vested for long’ a time. 

A trustee who holds funds thus 
uninvested for “too long” a time 
must account, at the election of the 
beneficiaries, for any profit which re- 
sulted from the retention of the 
funds in its commercial department, 
or for the fair value of the use of 
the money during the time when it 
should have been reinvested. 

The court did not enunciate any 
general rule for determining how 
long “too long” is. But it did hold 
that, in the particular case which 
it was judging, “reasonable prudence 
required that the trustees put their 
cash at work’”’ once it had been estab- 
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lished beyond a doubt that there 
would be a delay of more than six 
months before distribution could be 
made. N. E. Trust Co. v. Triggs 135 
N.E.2nd 541. 


CHATTEL MORTGAGE 


A handy guide to ways to insure in- 
validity of mortgage in bankruptcy. 


T Is not always easy to comply 
fully with the provisions of state 
statutes governing the filing of a 
chattel mortgage, but failure to com- 
ply fully can be fatal to the validity 
of the mortgage in the event of the 
mortgagor’s bankruptcy. 

For example, an Illinois statute 
provides: No mortgage .. . of per- 
sonal property . . . shall be valid as 
against the creditors of the mort- 
gagor ... unless it shall be deposited 
for filing or recording in... the 
proper county. . . . Such mortgage 

. shall be filed or recorded with 
the recorder of the county in which 
the mortgagor shall reside . . . and 

. . a certified copy thereof shall be 
filed with the recorder of the county 
where the personal property is then 
situated. ... 

When a mortgagee took a chattel 
mortgage from a corporation and 
recorded it in the county where the 
mortgaged property was located, 
but failed to file a copy of it in the 
county where the registered office 
of the corporation was located and 
its books and records were kept, the 
Federal District Court for the East- 
ern District of Illinois held, when 
the mortgagor thereafter went bank- 
rupt, that the mortgage was invalid 
as against the mortgagor’s trustee 
in bankruptcy. 

It is only fair to point out that, 
in the instant case, it was not solely 
the failure to file properly that 
brought the house down. The facts 
of the case, reported in the court’s 
opinion, might well serve as a ready 


reference guide to ways and means 
of insuring the invalidity of a chatte| 
mortgage in bankruptcy. Garbe y. 
Humiston-Keeling & Co., 143 F.Supp. 
776. 


DEPOSIT CONTRACT 


ISSISSIPPI'S Supreme Court has 
declined to hold that the re. 
mission of a portion of the face 
amount of a check deposited with a 
“for deposit only” endorsement con- 
stitutes a payment from the account 
of a depositor. 

The depositor, a corporation, had 
given its bank written instructions 
to permit withdrawals from its ac- 
count only on the signatures of cer- 
tain specified persons and only for 
the purpose of transferring funds to 
its account in a specified bank in 
another city where depositor’s ac- 
counting office was located. 

Thereafter, during a period of 
about three years, the depositor’s 
local office made out deposit slips for 
the deposit of its daily sales. Most 
of these consisted of lists of checks 
endorsed, ‘‘for deposit only,’’ but on 
many of the slips there was a nota- 
tion, “less” various sums, running 
from a few cents to substantial sums 
of money. These “less’’ sums, total- 
ing some $2,700, were returned to 
the employee who had brought the 
deposit to the bank and apparently 
were returned by him to the deposi- 
tor’s local office. 

Although copies of the deposit 
slips were mailed to the depositor’s 
accounting office, no objection ever 
was made to the manner in which 
the bank was receiving the deposits 
and allowing the deductions—until 
one of the depositor’s employees 
went over the hill with the office 
cash. Then the depositor sued, claim- 
ing that the practice had constituted 
a violation of the bank’s agreement 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 88) 
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BUSINE 


RESEARCH 


EMPLOYMENT PASSES 2,500,000 


LAST OCTOBER, total civilian employment in the Los Angeles-Long 
Beach Metropolitan Area passed the 214 million mark for the first time 
in history. The employment total was estimated at 2,500,500 by the Cali- 
fornia Department of Employment. That represented a gain of 130,300 
or 5.5 per cent over October 1955. 

Seasonal factors considered, total employment in this area increased 
during every month in 1956—and, in fact, established a new all-time peak 
during each month of the year. 


1950 1952 1954 


MONTHLY SUMMARY OF BUSINESS CONDITIONS IN SOUTHERN CALI- 
FORNIA, from which this excerpt was taken, is published regularly for 
friends and customers of Security-First National Bank by our Research 
Department. If you would like to receive it free of charge regularly, write 
Bank and Customer Relations Department. 


RESOURCES OVER 2 BILLION DOLLARS 


ECURITY-FIRST NATIONAL 
BANK OF LOS ANGELES 


FOUNDED 1871 


MEMBER FEDERAL RESERVE SYSTEM ¢ MEMBER FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORPORATION 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 86) 


to permit withdrawals only by means 
of checks signed by designated of. 
cials. 

The supreme court affirmed the 
judgment of two lower courts to the 
effect that there was no evidence 
connecting the sum embezzled from 
the plaintiff’s office and the practice 
of the bank in permitting deductions 
from the amount of checks listed for 
deposit, and thus found it “unnec- 
essary” to consider whether the 
bank had breached the deposit con- 
tract. N. O. Nelson v. Deposit Guar- 
anty Bank & Trust Co., 89 So.2d 854, 


BRIEF NOTES 
ON OTHER CASES 


New Federal Tax Payee. In or- 
der “‘to establish a uniform designa- 
tion that will not be burdensome for 
the taxpayer to write on the aver- 
age-size check form,” the Internal 
Revenue Service has requested that 
checks and money orders tendered 
in payment of Federal taxes be 
drawn to the ‘Internal Revenue Ser- 
vice,” rather than to the “District 
Director of Internal Revenue.” Rev. 
Proc. 56-41, I.R.B. 1956-47, 47. 

Reproduction of Tax Forms. A 
new “Revenue Procedure’”’ giving de- 
tailed instructions concerning the 
particular forms and schedules which 
may be submitted to the Internal 
Revenue Service as photographic re- 
productions and the specifications 
for such reproductions has been is- 
sued by the Service. Rev. Proc. 
56-39, ILR.B. 1956-47, 42. 

Injunction Against National Bank. 
State court injunctions against na- 
tional banks are prohibited by Fed- 
eral law. However, if a national 
bank brings an action in a state 
court it waives the protection of the 
Federal statutory prohibition inso- 
far as the validity of an injunction 
issued against the bank in enforce- 
ment of the state court’s decision is 
concerned. Loew’s Inc. v. Superior 
Court (Cal. Dist.Ct. of App.), 301 
P.2d 64. 

Deposit in Two Names. Statute 
providing that funds in joint ac- 
count belong to survivor upon death 
of one joint depositor does not ap- 
ply in cases of those who died be- 
fore the statute became effective. In 
such cases the survivor must over- 
come a presumption against inten- 
tion to create joint tenancies in 
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personalty and prove that the de- 
ceased depositor during his lifetime 
made a valid gift of the account to 
the survivor. Cretien v. Duhaime 
(N. H. Sup.Ct.), 124 A.2d 208. 

Preference in Bankruptcy. In or- 
der to establish a preference, trustee 
in bankruptcy must show that bank 
received payments from debtor when 
it knew or should have known that 
he was insolvent, not merely that 
it knew or should have known that 
he was in financial difficulties. Lack 
of ready cash to pay bills when due 
does not constitute “insolvency” for 
purposes of Bankruptcy Act. Salter 
y. Guaranty Trust Co. (U.S.D.C. 
Mass.), 140 F.Supp. 111. 

Mechanics Liens. Mortgagee whose 
title to a vehicle has become absolute 
by reason of the mortgagor’s default 
has a right of possession superior to 
that of a mechanic who repaired the 
vehicle on the order of a third per- 
son who had purchased it from a 
used car dealer to whom the mort- 
gagor had sold it, and in whose name 
the vehicle was then registered. Man- 
ufacturer’s Trust Co. v. Stehle (N.Y. 
Sup. Ct., App. Div., Ist Dept.), 151 
N.Y.S.2d 384. 

Federal Taxation. Stock which 
may be worthless in the eyes of a 
bank examiner may still have value 
in the eyes of the Internal Revenue 
Service. In other words, where a 
bank writes stock off its books as 
worthless at the direction of the 
bank examiner, but shortly there- 
after gives it away and takes a 
contribution deduction therefor, the 
stock cannot be the basis of a 
tax deduction on account of an in- 
vestment which proved worthless. 
Peoples Nat. Bk. v. U. S. (U.S.D.C., 
W.D. Va.), 141 F. Supp. 506. 

JOHN RENE VINCENS 


If you make mistakes, at least 
make a different one each time. 


It’s surprising how much good you 
can do if you don’t care who gets 
the credit. 


Strange why some of your asso- 
ciates complain of carrying the 
heavy end of the work when you 
know you carry it. 


Influence is what a person thinks 
he has until he tries to use it. 
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ROCHESTER <w NEW YORK 
SALES OFFICES IN 


AUTOMATION 
can’t be rushed! 


Most bankers are doing serious thinking about automation. 
They realize that it isn't a package that can be ordered and 
delivered on request but a step-by-step procedure requiring 
careful preparation all along the line. 

One of the basic requirements of any automatic sys- 
tem is imprinting of customer checks. It will be necessary to 
identify checks not only by code but by customers’ names 
to prevent exchange before negotiation. 

The Todd Sort-O-Namic system of “on premises” 
imprinting can prove vitally important to your bank not 
only in its progress toward automation but right now! It 
increases efficiency and cuts down operating costs. It dras- 
tically reduces mis-sorts, mis-posts and mis-files. It cuts turn- 
over and training periods. 

With the Todd Sort-O-Namic system of imprinting 
checks your bank will be laying a sound foundation for full 
automation and increasing your business and profits in the 
meantime. 

For more detailed information, mail the coupon. 


THE TODD COMPANY, Inc., Dept. B 
Rochester 3, N.Y. 


your Sort-O-Namic system. 
COMPANY, INC. : Your Name 


Todd . Name of Bank 


PRINCIPAL CITIES 
® City Zone. State. 


Please have one of your representatives tele- 
phone or write for an appointment to discuss 


SUBSIDIARY OF 


Telephone Number— 


SUBROUGHS 
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Loan and Investment Policy Today 


T THREE recent important con- 
ferences of bankers there was 
considerable discussion of lend- 

ing and investing policies in these 
“tight money” times. Believing that 
our readers will be interested in 
some of the major points made by 
prominent speakers, we’ve condensed 
them for quick reading. 

The meetings thus reported are the 
conferences of bank correspondents 
conducted by The First National 
Bank of Chicago and First National 
Bank in-St. Louis, and the Pennsyl- 
vania Bankers Association’s lending 
conference. 


Re "Governments" . . . Caution 


Caution should still be the guid- 
ing principle in supervising a Gov- 
ernment bond account, in the opin- 
ion of LeRoy F. Winterhalter, vice- 
president, The First National Bank 
of Chicago. Indicators seem to point 
to continued high business activity, 
substantial demand for credit al- 
ready in short supply, and no dimi- 
nution of the Federal restricted 
monetary policy. Unless these re- 
lated factors change materially, don’t 
rule out the possibility of a further 
rise in both the rediscount and the 
prime rates. 

Maturity extension should there- 
fore be avoided insofar as possible, 


and activity in the Governments ac- 
count confined mainly to exchanges 
for tax benefits and the rearrange- 
ment of existing maturity schedules 
to freeze, in moderation, the attrac- 
tive yields available in near term 
immediate issues. 

In the event of full scale war, of 
course, there’ll be little need to worry 
about interest rates and bond fluctu- 
ations. International dislocations 
have already created new pressures 
on rising prices and may cause reper- 
cussions we can’t accurately evalu- 
ate now. 


A Written Loan Policy 


Melville M. Parker, president, 
Pennsylvania Bankers Association, 
and president, The First National 
Bank of Lebanon, suggested that it 
include five points: 

(1) The lending fields open to a 
bank; (2) undesirable types of loans 
that won’t be considered; (3) rates 
of interest for various loan cate- 
gories, adjustable to changing con- 
ditions; (4) maximum amounts of- 
ficers may lend (the directors’ com- 
mittee must approve larger loans) ; 
(5) the trade area in which the bank 
will lend. 

These broad policies will enable 
the lending officers to do a much 
better job in selecting and process- 
ing applications. 


Explaining Loan Policies 


William F. Kelly, president, The 
First Pennsylvania Banking and 
Trust Company, Philadelphia, is less 
concerned about how banks will 
function in handling loan problems 
during the tight money period than 
about the effectiveness and accuracy 
of bankers’ explanation of their pol- 
icies to the public. 

In view of the publicity tight 
money is getting, it’s not surprising 
that many people expect banks to 
cut back on their consumer and 
small business loans—in other words, 
that larger, more important cus- 
tomers be favored. 

Actually, this isn’t happening. 
Consumer and small business loans 
form just as large a proportion of 
bank credit as they did a year ago. 
This has not occurred because of 
any spirit of self-sacrifice, but rather 
because of evident self - interest. 
Bankers realize that their future is 
in the public’s hands — that these 
types of loans are their keys to 
growth. Let banks continue this 
sound policy, and publicize it. 


Managing “Governments” 
Portfolio 

Major B. Epstein, vice-president, 
First National Bank in St. Louis, had 
suggestions for both the inexperi- 
enced and experienced portfolio man- 
ager. 

For the inexperienced: Inasmuch 
as no single class of issue appears 
advisable, a fixed investment policy 
must be adopted by automatically 
structuring a portfolio as a “ladder 
of maturities.” Initial portfolio in- 
vestment would be in enough bills 
to meet anticipated and some un- 
expected cash demands, with remain- 
ing principal divided into about sev- 
eral equal parts, each so invested as 
to mature a year after its prede- 
cessor. 


Dinner session of the First National Bank in St. Louis cor 

respondent conference. Speaking is President William A- 

McDonnell. At his right is Joseph C. Welman, president, 

Bank of Kennett, Kennett, Mo., and vice-president of the 
American Bankers Association 
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For the experienced: A variation 
of the foregoing, combining timing 
of purchases with appropriate spac- 
ing of maturities—timing to be based 
on business activity expectations, 
since money rates have been proven 
tc follow business activity. A good 
economic forecast may be used as 
a guide for timing. 

If such a course is undesirable, the 
automatic “ladder of maturities” 
method is always available. 


“Fair Weather" Banking 


Because of the banker’s depend- 
ence upon demand from outside 
sources he can’t too arbitrarily fix 
maximum loan levels. He must 
think of his long-range customer re- 
lations and can ill afford to withdraw 
entirely from any field. 

In making this observation, J. Wal- 
lace Ely, president, Robert Morris 
Associates, and executive vice-presi- 
dent, Security Trust Company, Syra- 
cuse, N. Y., told the PBA bankers 
that if a bank gets a reputation of 
not making, say, mortgage loans in 
times of active building, it may take 
years of hard work to live down the 
resulting criticism. It’s wiser to se- 
lect only the best mortgages re- 
quested, and relate the volume of 
new investments to the amortization. 
This situation is true in every type 
of loan. 

If the volume of new loans is re- 
lated to payments received on the 
same type, a reasonable degree of 
control can be achieved. Thus a 
banker can avoid being classified by 
his customers and prospective cus- 
tomers as a “fair weather” banker. 

To refuse a proper loan request, 
with probable loss of the customer 
as a depositor, would result in a 
larger loss of funds than would be 
required to make the loan. No mat- 
ter what level loans may reach, this 
situation prevails and_ effectively 
forestalls any attempt to set up 
too rigid a loan policy. 


Tight Money 
The prospect is for it to continue 


for some time, said Robert R. 
Williams, Jr., vice-president, Girard 
Trust Corn Exchange Bank, Phila- 
delphia. 

Banks have an extra heavy re- 


Forecast 


The accumulated strength of 
business is likely to carry into 
1957 where a strong first half 
now seems likely. In fact, 1957 
may rank high among our years 
of greatest activity. — Dwight 
W. Michener, economist, The 
Chase Manhattan Bank, New 
York, at the St. Louis confer- 
ence. 


sponsibility to maintain high quality 
loans because conditions are condu- 
cive to overtrading and loose man- 
agement. 

Don’t blame tight money for not 
making loans you wouldn’t make 
anyway. 

The basic problem is the reappor- 
tionment of the money supply be- 
tween loans and investments. We 
appear to be investing in capital 
goods faster than we are saving to 
finance them. 

Banks’ proportion of loans to 
investments is not high historically. 

The real problem has arisen be- 
cause we are not prepared for the 
growth in loans and because savings 
haven’t created a strong market to 
absorb investments. 


The Municipal Bond Market 


A burdensome background of in- 
ventory, together with the recent 
substantial approvals of new issues 
by the voters, tends to overshadow 
the long-term picture, in the opinion 
of Vice-president George B. Wendt, 
The First National Bank of Chicago. 

On the other hand, currently at- 
tractive yields are showing signs of 
a potential increase in the demands 


At the Pennsylvania conference, l. to r. PBA President Mel- 
ville M. Parker; J. Wallace Ely, president, Robert Morris 
Associates; Everett D. Reese, chairman, The Park National 
Bank of Newark, O., and former A.B.A. president; James 
E. Brucklacher, president, Cumberland County National 
Bank & Trust Co., New Cumberland, who presided 
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for tax-exempt securities. In the 
past few weeks buyers have dis- 
played a keener interest in them by 
absorbing the majority of new 
financing. Though institutional in- 
vestors have been more or less on 
the sidelines, individuals are entering 
the market in greater numbers, 
attracted by the advantageous re- 
turns now available. 

While the prevalent impression of 
the market inclines toward an irreg- 
ular downward trend, due to un- 
easiness over the Middle East and 
Eastern European situation, there 
is a fair possibility of a leveling 
off, provided the supply of new 
issues is kept within reasonable 
limits and distribution continues to 
expand. 


Allocating Credit 


In a time of monetary restraint, 
bankers’ individual decisions effect 
better allocations of credit than any 
other system, said Delos C. Johns, 
president, Federal Reserve Bank of 
St. Louis. 

There are, however, complaints 
that too much is allocated for this 
purpose, too little for that, and that 
credit is available to one size bor- 
rower but not to another. 

“In substance there is complaint 
that the same economic motivations 
which produce good results in the 
economy generally work evil in the 
commercial banking system. Bank- 
ers should be aware of these things. 
They should give attention to the 
improvement of their allocative 
decisions.” 

And they should, as leaders, ‘‘ac- 
cept a major share of responsibility 
for the decisions of the people con- 
cerning the use of their money sup- 


ply.” 
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POST-TO-CHECK 


@ FAST! 


Drastically reduces the number of 
operations and record handling. 


@ ACCURATE! 
Posting errors are reduced, and 


charges to the wrong account are 
virtually eliminated. 


CUSTOMER APPROVED! 
Banks using this system report 


customer approval of the plan 
and the services which it renders. 


@ SIMPLE! 


Easier for bookkeepers and others 
involved to understand and use. 


@ PROFITABLE! 


Savings in space and personnel 
result in a profitable operation 
for Post-To-Check usage. 


Le febute 


CEDAR RAPIDS, IOWA 


Please send complete Post-To-Check 
information to: 


BANK NAME 
ADDRESS 


city STATE 


TRAINED REPRESENTATIVES 
IN MOST PRINCIPAL CITIES 


é 
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a 
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| ization, . . 


3% Interest Rate 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 41) 
club and other similar accounts— 


| and time deposits. The figures for 


individual savings accounts will be 
published as a supplement to the 


| regular weekly report of New York 
| City member banks to the Federal 
| Reserve beginning with the report 
| of January 2. Until now there has 


been difficulty in ascertaining the 


| amount of savings from total time 
deposits in commercial banks. Only 


New York City member banks were 
asked for this breakdown, because 
time deposits in other member banks 
are almost entirely savings. 

The Federal Reserve’s regulation 
“Q” spells out the difference be- 
tween time deposits and savings de- 
posits. A “savings deposit” is a de- 
posit (1) “evidenced by a pass book, 
consisting of funds deposited to the 
credit of one or more individuals, or 
of a corporation, association or other 


| organization operated primarily for 


religious, philanthropic, charitable, 
educational, fraternal or other sim- 
ilar purposes and not operated for 
profit, or (2) in which the entire 
beneficial interest is held by one or 


| more individuals or by such a cor- 


poration, association or other organ- 


Time Deposit Definition 


A time deposit open account, as 
it is called, means a deposit ‘‘other 
than a ‘time certificate of deposit’ or 


| a ‘savings deposit,’ with respect to 


which there is in force a written 
contract with the depositor that 
neither the whole nor any part of 
such deposits may be withdrawn, by 
check or otherwise, prior to the date 
of maturity . 

The regulation provides that a 
bank can demand 30 days’ written 
notice of savings account customers 
before a withdrawal is made. Banks 
may waive this requirement and do 
so almost universally. 

But time deposit customers — 
chiefly corporations, foreign banks, 
and other foreign depositors—must 
give written notice 30 days in ad- 
vance before a premature with- 
drawal. Moreover, if a time deposit 
customer withdraws time money be- 
fore maturity he must be penalized 
by at least a partial, if not a total, 
loss of interest due. 

A withdrawal before maturity is 
permitted only where it is necessary 


to prevent great hardships to the 
depositor. The depositor must ge. 
scribe fully in an application the 
emergency requiring an early with. 
drawal of a time deposit. If a pre. 
mature withdrawal is made in legs 
than three months the depositor 
loses all interest. If the premature 
withdrawal is made after more than 
three months, the depositor shall 
forfeit at least three months’ jp. 
terest. 


Money Market Significance 


For those who plot the course of 
the money market, the action by the 
Federal Reserve may have had added 
significance. Some felt it gave ad. 
ditional support to the already widely 
held view that the money market 
had entered a long-term period of 
relatively high interest rates. One 
fact was quite clear, however; the 
Federal Reserve’s action showed 
clearly that officials had recognized 
the need to adjust even the most 
rigid rate ceilings to market condi- 
tions. This was made even more 
graphic by the Federal Housing Ad- 
ministration when it announced last 
month an increase to 5% in the 
rate on mortgages it insures. (In- 
surance costs the borrower % of 
1% above the 5%.) 

If the money market has entered 
a long-term period of relatively high 
rates—meaning that rates are un 
likely to fall in the foreseeable fu- 
ture to levels of the Thirties—con- 
mercial banks will no doubt continue 
tc compete vigorously for the pub- 
lic’s savings. 

With the anticipated need for ad- 
ditional savings to finance further 
economic expansion in the years 
ahead, this is a healthy situation. On 
this point J. Stewart Baker, then 
president and now chairman of the 
executive committee of the Chase 
Manhattan Bank, had this to say at 
a West Coast meeting in October: 
“I believe we are now entering 4 
period when some shift in emphasis 
will be called for. Savings need to 
be given relatively greater attention, 
and personal loans and instalment 
credits perhaps should be pushed 4 
bit less.” 


The fellow who doesn’t let the 
grass grow under his feet is get 
erally in clover. 
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THE CANADIAN BANK OF COMMERCE 
HEAD OFFICE - TORONTO 


CONDENSED STATEMENT AS AT OCTOBER 31, 1956 


ASSETS 


Cash Resources (including items in transit) $ 392,485,511 


Government and Other Securities, not 
exceeding market value .................... 653,636,675 
155,093,865 
$1,201,216,051 
Loans and Discounts 1,069,285,025 


Mortgages and Hypothecs insured under 
the N.H.A., 1954 


Call Loans 


Total Quick Assets 


89,444,382 


Customers’ Liability under Acceptances, 
Guarantees and Letters of Credit, as 
per contra 31,531,892 

24,697,925 

18,739,029 


$2,434,914,304 


Bank Premises 


Other Assets 


LIABILITIES 
Deposits $2,279,097,420 
Acceptances, Guarantees and Letters of 
Credit 
Other Liabilities 
Shareholders’ Equity 
Capital Paid Up 
Rest Account 
Undivided Profits 


31,531,892 
11,494,355 


$37,500,000 
75,000,000 


290,637 112,790,637 


Total Liabilities 


$2,434,914,304 


STATEMENT OF UNDIVIDED PROFITS 
Year Ended October 31, 1956 


Balance of profit for the year before provision for income taxes but after making transfers to inner re- 


serves out of which full provision has been made for diminution in value of investments and loans 


Provision for income taxes 


Balance available for distribution 
Dividends 


Transferred to Rest Account 
Balance of undivided profits October 31, 1956 


JAMES STEWART 
PRESIDENT 


$15,123,807 
7,232,266 
$ 7,891,541 
5,999,996 
$ 1,891,545 
1,399,092 
$ 3,290,637 
3,000,000 
$290,637 


N. J. McKINNON 


GENERAL MANAGER 


January 1957 
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You'll be proud to have your 
bank’s name on them... ! 


Abbott is the originator 


of the popular colored 
flat tubular wrapper. 


@ Abbott coin wrappers offer a 
choice of various designs. In addition to 
the easy-to-open tubular style (in nation- 
ally accepted colors), the colored flat 
diagonal cut and twin-window (auto- 
matic) style are also available. They are 
made of fine quality, tough paper and 
are priced so that the best is available 
to you at no greater cost. 


A complete line of currency straps in 
easily recognized colors and the 
“Peekay” straps in brown kraft with con- 
trasting inks make ABBOTT the most 
complete offering of quality currency 
wrappers. 


| 


FOR MORE EFFICIENT COIN COUNTING 


EXTRA FAST I 1 


COUNTER PACKAGER 
Model No. 75 


Abbott's fastest coin counter, absolutely 
accurate, quiet and easy to service. 


For efficiency money handling equip- 
ment, see your Abbott catalog. 


ABBOTT 


COIN COUNTER 


COMPANY 


144th Street and Wales Avenue 
New York 54, N.Y. + LUdlow 5-1200 


National Credit Conference 


at Chicago, January 14-16 


(eee developments resulting in 
unprecedented competition 
among borrowers, and long-range 
trends reflected in the terms under 
which banks may be expected to ex- 
tend credit will be studied at the 
Ninth National Credit Conference of 
the American Bankers Association, 
to aid banks in formulating their in- 
dividual credit policies during 1957. 
A preliminary program for the con- 
ference, which will be held at the 
Conrad Hilton Hotel in Chicago 
January 14, 15, and 16, was an- 
nounced by George S. Moore, chair- 
man of the A.B.A. Credit Policy 
Commission. Mr. Moore is executive 
vice-president of The First National 
City Bank of New York. 


Senator Robertson to Speak 


During the five conference ses- 
sions, bankers will hear leading rep- 
resentatives of the Government, 
manufacturing, and agriculture dis- 
cuss prospects for the months ahead. 
Prominent among the speakers will 
be Senator A. Willis Robertson of 
Virginia, who is conducting the 
current study of Federal laws gov- 
erning credit and financial institu- 
tions, on behalf of the Senate Bank- 
ing and Currency Committee. 

The conference will include a 
credit round-up panel, indicating 
banker opinion as to prospects for 
the year ahead in the various geo- 
graphical regions of the nation. The 
program has been arranged so as to 
obtain an appraisal of conditions 
from both large and small banks 
serving both urban and rural areas. 

In addition to Senator Robertson, 
ncenbanker speakers who will deliver 
formal addresses are A. N. Lilley, 
vice-president of The Texas Com- 
pany, New York City; Owen R. 
Cheatham, president of the Georgia- 
Pacific Corporation, New York City; 
Harmon §S. Eberhard, president of 
the Caterpillar Tractor Company, 
Peoria, Ill.; and Roy W. Johnson, ex- 
ecutive vice-president of the General 
Electric Company, New York City. 


Erle Cocke, president of the Amer. 
ican Bankers Association, who is 
also vice-chairman of the board and 
chairman of the executive committee 
of the Fulton National Bank, At- 
lanta, will head the bankers addregs- 
ing the meeting. Chairman Moore 
of the A.B.A. Credit Policy Commis- 
sion will preside and will also sum- 
marize the conference. J. Vincent 
O’Neill, president of the Chicago 
Clearing House Association, and of 
the Mercantile National Bank of 
Chicago, will bring greetings from 
the Clearing House. Other banker- 
speakers include: Lloyd Mazzera, 
executive vice-president, Bank of 
America N.T. & S.A., San Francisco; 
M. S. Szymezak, member of the 
Board of Governors of the Federal 
Reserve System, Washington, D.C.; 
Daniel W. Hogan, Jr., president of 
the A.B.A. Savings and Mortgage 
Division and of the City National 
Bank & Trust Company, Oklahoma 
City, Oklahoma; L. M. Schwartz, 
chairman of the A.B.A. Country 
Bank Operations Commission, and 
president, Citizens State Bank, 
Paola, Kansas; Edward J. Frey, pres- 
ident, Union Bank of Michigan, 
Grand Rapids; Harry W. Schaller, 
chairman of the A.B.A. Agricultural 
Commission, and president, Citizens 
First National Bank, Storm Lake, 
Iowa; Walter W. Heymann, execu- 
tive vice-president, The First Na- 
tional Bank of Chicago; and G. W. 
Coleman, economist, Mercantile 
Trust Company, St. Louis. 

J. Wallace Ely, executive vice 
president of the Security Trust Com- 
pany of Rochester, Rochester, New 
York, will moderate the credit round- 
up panel, which includes: Nolan 
Browning, vice-president, Bank of 
America N.T. & S.A., Los Angeles; 
Rufus W. Hanson, executive vice 
president, First National Bank of 
Minneapolis; John W. Kossin, vice 
president, Federal Reserve Bank of 
Cleveland, Pittsburgh, Pa.; and Wil- 
liam W. Mitchell, vice-president, The 
First National Bank of Memphis. 
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Give your building more 


“attraction power” 


with a Pittsburgh Upen-Vision Front! 


When already well-established 
banks have been given thorough 
Pittsburgh 


Open-Vision Fronts, many bankers 


modernizations with 
have discovered an increase in de- 
posits and depositors. Modern-think- 
ing people like to do business in an 
atmosphere which is also modern. 
They have confidence in the bank 
that appears bright and up-to-date, 
and they expect to find modern 
services there. All of which means 
greater deposits for the bankers who 
keep in step with the times. 

This smart-looking bank, The 
Citizens National Bank, New Phila- 
delphia, Ohio, is an excellent ex- 


PAINTS + GLASS + CHEMICALS + BRUSHES + PLASTICS + FIBER GLASS 


PITTSBURGH 


PLATE 


ample of a good modernization job. 
With the use of Pittsburgh’s Tube- 
lite® Doors and Pittcomatic®—‘“the 
nation’s finest automatic door 
opener” — Pittco® Metal and Solex- 
Twindow® units, an entirely new 
modern appearance was given to 
this bank. Architect: J. Davis Wil- 
son, AIA, New Philadelphia, Ohio. 

For more information on Pitts- 
burgh Store Front Products and 
Pittsburgh Front design, just send in 
the convenient coupon. We will 
send you our free store front book- 
let, “How To Give Your Store The 
Look That Sells.” There is no obli- 
gation on your part. 


GLASS 


IN CANADA: CANADIAN PITTSBURGH INDUSTRIES LIMITED 


January 1957 


Pittsburgh Plate Glass Company 
Room 7146, 632 Fort Duquesne Bivd. 
Pittsburgh 22, Pa. 


Please send me a FREE copy of your 
store front booklet. 
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Some Prospective Answers to 


TAX PLANNING PROBLEMS 


Of Principal Stockholders of Close Corporations 


This is the second of two articles 
by Mr. Foosaner, who is a member 
of the law firm of Foosaner, Saiber 
and Schlesinger, of Newark, N. J., 
and Federal tax editor of Trusts and 
Estates. The first article appeared 
in BANKING for December. 


ANY taxpayers will continue to 
M be guilty of a slumbering in- 

ertia. These indivduals will 
do no more about the lifetime and 
post-death tax problems with which 
they are presently and prospectively 
confronted than they did a year ago, 
five or 10 years ago. To them, there 
is little that can be said, for they 
will not hear the admonitions given. 
But, fortunately, to the growing 
host of alerted taxpayers who now 
not only say that they want to do 
something about their affairs, but 
actually take steps to do it, there 
are a number of thoughts which can 
be exploratorily projected for their 
consideration. 


Recapitalizing Corporations 

The day of the one class of stock 
for the small successful close cor- 
poration has passed. There is so 
much that can be done to respond to 
some of the serious tax problems by 
providing two, and in many in- 
stances three, classes of stock that 
this opportunity should be given far 
more consideration than it is today. 

Where new corporations are cre- 
ated, the problem is greatly simpli- 
fied. 

Where the corporation is already 
in existence, additional classes of 
stock can be created by amending 
the corporation’s charter. Where 
this is done, the new stock can be 
tailored to possess individual char- 
acteristics. The voting, dividend, and 
liquidation rights of such stock can 
respond to immediate needs and, 
simultaneously, can provide the an- 
swers to problems which the prin- 
cipal stockholder believes lie ahead. 
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SAMUEL J. FOOSANER 


It is possible, under the Federal 
tax law today, for a taxpayer to 
shift a substantial amount of his 
income-producing property for a pe- 
riod of 10 years or more, thus avoid- 
ing payment of taxes on the income 
earned on that property during the 
period for which it is so transferred. 
Thus, where a taxpayer does not 
want to deprive himself irrevocably 
of substantial amounts of his prop- 
erty, he can transfer such property 
for a period of 10 years and then 
get it back. Notwithstanding this 
fact, the income earned during the 
period of the short-term trust will 
be taxed to another. 

Once the stockholder in the close 
corporation has received a class or 
classes of nonvoting high-dividend- 
producing stock by reason of the 
recapitalization, he can transfer such 
stock to such 10-year trusts as he 
might establish. 


Minority Trusts 


The 1954 Internal Revenue Code 
introduces the new provisions of 
Section 2503(c). Under the terms of 
this section, it is possible to trans- 
fer property, in trust, for the benefit 
of one’s infant children, grandchil- 
dren, or such other objects of one’s 
bounty as desired, thereby shifting 
the income out of a higher income 
tax bracket to a much lower one. By 
taking advantage of the various pro- 
visions of the trust law, substantial 
income tax savings can be made in 
this manner. 

Under Section 2503(c), it is 
merely necessary that provision be 
made for the beneficiary to receive 
the income or, to the extent not so 
received by him or her, to distribute 
such income, together with the cor- 
pus itself, upon such beneficiary’s 
attaining majority. In the event of 
the death of the child, the full 
amount of the trust, together with 
any accumulated income, is to de- 
volve to his or her estate. 

The same income tax savings ad- 


vantages which the stockholder of 
the close corporation can enjoy un- 
der the 10-year trusts can also ac- 
crue to him under the so - called 
Section 2503(c) trusts. Besides, such 
tax savings do not end at a given 
date. Moreover, the property trans- 
ferred is removed from the donor’s 
gross taxable estate. 


Irrevocable Trusts 


As will be perceived from its term, 
the 10-year trust is not an irrey- 
ocable one, in that the property 
which is transferred for the period 
of 10 years will revert to the grantor 
at the expiration of the term. 

The so-called minority trusts un- 
der Section 2503(c), are irrevocable. 
They are to be differentiated from 
irrevocable trusts, as known prior 
to the enactment of the 1954 In- 
ternal Revenue Code, however, in 
that under the 2503(c) trust it is 
essential that the property be fully 
distributed to the beneficiaries upon 
their attaining their respective ma- 
jorities. 

Many men do not want to give 
away irrevocably substantial 
amounts of property which will be 
distributed, in their entirety, to 
their children upon their attaining 
age 21. They establish irrevocable 
trusts, but go on to provide for a 
continuity of income to the children 
after age 21, with deferred distribu- 
tions of principal. Such deferred 
distributions can be made at differ- 
ent ages. For example, one-third at 
age 24, one-half of that which re 
mains in the trust at age 30, and 
the full balance at age 35. Alterna- 
tively, the full corpus of the trust 
can be retained by the trustee until 
the child attains age 35 or age 40, 
at which time he receives the full 
corpus, together with all accumu- 
lated income. 

Stock, or other property trans- 
ferred to an irrevocable trust which 
continues beyond the donee’s reach- 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 97) 
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Ultra modern 
Republic National Bank 


of Dallas, Texas 


Not only has the Republic National Bank of Dallas, 
Texas, provided very attractive, well planned banking 
quarters for the convenience of its customers, but in 
addition it is completely equipped to give them the 
best of service in all phases of banking. 


Brandt machines of the latest type play an important 
role in this bank’s operations, providing speed and 
absolute accuracy in the paying, sorting, counting 
and packaging of coins. The Republic National Bank 
uses 45 Brandt Automatic Cashiers, 5 Brandt Coin 
Counters and Packagers and 4 Brandt Coin Sorting 
and Counting machines. 


RAN DT AUTOM™MATIC CAS HIER CcCOoMPAN Y 
AT R tT O W N Established 1890 w ts co WN 


Brandt’’ and ‘*‘Cashier'’ registered United States Patent Office and Canadian Trade Marks Office 
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The Mosler Century Bank Vault Door, Philadelphia National Bank, Philadelphia, Pa. 


THE MOSLER SAFE COMPANY © SINCE 1848 ¢ 320 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 1, N.Y. ¢ FACTORIES: HAMILTON, OHIO 
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ORLD'S LARGEST BUILDERS OF SAFES AND BANK VAULTS 


In its reflection 
a profound pride 


There are a great many different reasons, of course, 
why a bank executive might stand with profound pride 
before a new Mosler Century Vault Door in one of the 
bank’s newly completed or modernized offices. 


It could, quite logically, be the almost ovérpowering 
beauty of the door itself, its daring “tomorrowness” 
that is achieved without surrender of the look of 
dignity and impregnability that a bank vault door 
ought to have. 


It could, with equal logic, be the superb engineering 
that is inherent in Mosler products . . . their unmatched 
performance in daily use, month after month, gear 
after year. 


Or it could simply be the knowledge that the name he 
and his associates have put their faith in — in choosing 
this important equipment has, for over 100 years, been 
the one held in highest regard by leaders in business, 
banking and government. 


We'd welcome an opportunity to discuss your plans 
with you and your architect. 
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Royal McBee 
unlocks 
the 
handcuffs 
of 
BUSINESS 


COMMUNICATIONS 


Management couldn’t start a production line 

rolling; Sales couldn’t write an order, con- 

. firm one, or relay it to Production without 
‘COMMUNICATIONS. 


\. Hastening the word of business is Royal 

4 McBee’s prime concern. That’s why 

Royal manufactures more and _ better 

typewriters than any other company 

in the world. It’s the reason McBee con- 

tinues to create the business forms and 

business methods which spark economies in 

companies of all sizes—large and small, in this coun- 

try and overseas. And it’s why now Royal McBee is 

on the threshold of applying new and startling elec- 

tronic solutions to many of today’s problems in 
data-processing. 


It’s always advantageous to remember that when 
the speed of a word means business, Royal McBee 
has a fast and economic answer. 


SUMMARY OF RESULTS 


Three Months Ended October 31st 1956 1955 


Income from Sales of Products, 
Services, etc. ............. $26,174,080 $22,782,404 


Net Profit after Depreciation but 
before Federal Taxes on Income $ 3,298,149 $ 3,132,697 


Provision for Federal Taxes on 
Income __ 1,693,013 _ 1,565,360 


Net Profit after Depreciation and 
Provision for Federal Taxes on 
$ 1,605,136 $ 1,567,337 


$ .96** 


*Computed on 1,535,074 shares currently outstanding. 


**Includes non-recurring income equal to 14¢ per common share resulting 
from an award in litigation. 


(Subject to yeor-end adjustments and audit) 


ROYAL MSBEE CORPORATION 


Westchester Avenue, Port Chester, New York 
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(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 96) 

ing age 21, will constitute a report- 
able gift. To the extent that advan- 
tage cannot be taken of the annual 
gift tax exclusions, such gifts will 
apply against the lifetime specific 
gift tax exemption. Once this ex- 
emption is exceeded, the gifts will 
become taxable. Even where tax- 
able gifts are involved, however, 
income and estate savings effectu- 
ated through the irrevocable trust 
will more than offset the small 
amount of gift taxes which may be 
encountered. 


Gift Program Generally 


Advantage can be taken of the 
present Federal gift tax laws to the 
extent that this will fit in with the 
over-all objectives of our taxpayer. 
First, there are the annual $3,000 
exclusions, which can be doubled in 
event of the spouse’s consent to all 
gifts made during the taxable year. 
Then, there is the $30,000 lifetime 
specific exemption, which again can 
be doubled. Finally, taxable gifts 
can be made. With the gift tax rates 
being only %4 of the estate rates, 
and beginning at 244% while remov- 
ing property from gross taxable 
estates at rates running as high as 
77%, much is accomplishable even 
by spending money in the form of 
gift tax outlays. 

The shifting of income-producing 
property to one other than the 
spouse can offer income tax savings 
far in excess of those otherwise af- 
forded. Simultaneously, independent 
estates can be initiated and de- 
veloped for natural objects of one’s 
bounty. Such inducements, clearly, 
should encourage outright gifts of 
corporate stock and other proprty as 
well as gifts made in trust. 


Life Insurance 


With the elimination of the pre- 
mium payment test as a basis for 
including life insurance proceeds in 
a taxpayer’s gross taxable estate, 
as a result of Section 2042 of the 
1954 Internal Revenue Code, greater 
resort can now be made to life in- 
surance. This constitutes an excel- 
lent source for providing requisite 
estate liquidity without impairment, 
for, if all of the incidents of owner- 
ship of the policy are possessed by 
someone other than the insured, sub- 
stantial sums can be on tap, when 
most needed, without the incurrence 
of any tax upon the death of the 
insured. 
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The liquidity which can be pro- 
vided through the additional insur- 
ance proceeds can materially assist 
in responding to some of the prin- 
cipal stockholder’s stock purchase 
problems in the small close corpora- 
tion. Here, the fiduciary institution 
with the qualified trust department 
can do a great deal under a properly 
drawn life insurance trust to help 
achieve the objectives of the cor- 
poration, the taxpayer - client, and 
the members of his family. 


Exhaustive Wills 


Prior to April 21, 1948, many tax- 
payers residing in noncommunity 
property states complained that the 
estate tax laws discriminated in favor 
of those citizens of the community 
property states. With the enactment 
of the 1948 Revenue Act, however, 
there can no longer be this crit- 
icism. It is now possible to take 
advantage of a marital deduction up 
to one-half of the adjusted gross 
estate for estate tax saving pur- 
poses in every state in the Union. 

Comprehensive wills with marital 
trusts are probably as important for 
principal stockholders in small close 
corporations as any other group of 
individual American taxpayers. 
Among other things, once the re- 
capitalization hereinabove discussed 
has been effectuated and proper pro- 
vision has been made for the dispo- 
sition of the testator’s stock, dove- 
tailing objectives can be achieved 
through one’s last will and testa- 
ment. Thus, for example, it is pos- 
sible through such will to equalize 
or offset respective incomes to the 
spouse and different members of the 
family. 

Comprehensive wills should be 
drawn with a view to their subse- 
quent administration and not for the 
purpose of having just so much 
legal language in the instrument. If 
the directions are intelligent, prac- 
tical, realistic, and unambiguous, 
they can be carried out as intended 
by the testator. If he is painstaking 
in selecting his executors, or co- 
executors and co-trustees, he can 
assure himself of qualification and 
experience, with a projection of his 
judgment, as he now contemplates 
he would like to have his objectives 
fulfilled. 

There is no more important deci- 
sion that the taxpayer has to make 
in the drawing of his will than the 
selection of his executors and trus- 
tees. Nor is there any time when he 


can more readily assure the fulfil- 
ment of his desires and the minimi- 
zation of the taxes and other manda- 
tory costs which will be required to 
be met after his death than at the 
time when he is planning, drawing, 
and executing his will. 

In fully responding to the over-all 
family objectives, when the principal 
stockholder of the close corporation 
or other individual client draws his 
will, he should give thought to 
simultaneously having his spouse 
and adult children do _ likewise. 
Herein lies an opportunity for co- 
ordinating family estates and avoid- 
ing future problems too often over- 
looked. 

To the extent that the stock pur- 
chase and redemption problems have 
not been completely answered by the 
taxpayer during his lifetime, he is 
in a position to provide flexible pro- 
visions in his will in these regards. 
With qualified administration of his 
estate, sound discretion can be used 
by others experienced in these mat- 
ters to pick up and follow through 
where the deceased testator left off. 


Stock Redemption 
Agreements 


Section 303 constitutes part of the 
1954 Internal Revenue Code essen- 
tially for the purpose of endeavoring 
to assist the taxpayer who is a 
principal stockholder in a small close 
corporation to answer some of the 
problems with which his estate will 
be confronted after his death. To 
ignore this section completely, where 
the facts dictate that at least a 
partial redemption would constitute 
a sensible decision, is to fail to take 
advantage of a section of the law 
which can be of substantial benefit 
to the taxpayer’s estate. This is 
another way of saying that the 
principal stockholder in the small 
close corporation should pay con- 
siderable attention today, while he 
is alive and alert, to the executing 
of a stock redemption agreement 
with the corporation within the 
limits of Section 303 of the 1954 
Code. 

Careful attention must be paid to 
the pitfalls of stock redemption 
agreements where more stock is 
redeemed than required for death 
taxes and administration expenses. 
The stock attribution problems dis- 
cussed with respect to the applica- 
tion of Sections 302 and 318 are 
noteworthy in this connection. 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 122) 
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Premiums for Bank Burglary 
and Robbery Policies Are 
Reduced, A.B.A. Reports 


Reductions Are Reflected in 
Revised Countrywide Rate Table 


The premiums for bank burglary 
and robbery policies in 36 states 
were reduced, effective November 
21, 1956, according to the Insurance 
and Protective Committee of the 
American Bankers Association. The 
premium rates for Texas banks will 
be reduced effective December 19. 

Previous to the new reduction in 
bank insurance rates, the lowest 
burglary and robbery premiums ap- 
plied only in 11 New England and 
Middle Atlantic states, which were 
assigned to rate territory 1 by the 
insurance companies. With the an- 
nouncement of the reductions, ap- 
plying in the 37 remaining states, 
a single countrywide rate for both 
burglary and robbery insurance will 
be effected through the reassignment 
of states formerly in rate territories 
2 and 3. 


Majority Have Blanket Bonds 


The report by the A.B.A. Insur- 
ance and Protective Committee says: 
“Contrasted with 20 years ago when 
60% or more of the banks in this 
country carried separate burglary 
and robbery policies and fidelity 
bonds as primary insurance, prac- 
tically all banks now have bankers 
blanket bonds. Bank burglary and 
robbery policies, therefore, are used 
only for excess insurance above the 
amounts of blanket bonds. In view 
of this trend and very favorable low 
loss ratios, the A.B.A. Insurance and 
Protective Committee contended sev- 
eral years ago in negotiations with 
the National Bureau of Casualty Un- 
derwriters that the territory 1 bur- 
glary and robbery rates should ap- 
ply countrywide. A step in this 
direction was taken in October 1950, 
when the last previous reduction in 
bank burglary and robbery rates was 
announced. 

“In view of its continued negotia- 
tions since 1950 to accomplish this 
objective, the Insurance and Protec- 
tive Committee is gratified by this 
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Meeting of the Administrative Committee of the American Bankers Association in 


Washington, D. C., to consider the Association’s Washington program. 


Seated, 


left to right, Treasurer George R. Boyles, Chicago; Vice-president Joseph C. Wel- 
man, Kennett, Mo.; President Erle Cocke, Atlanta; Executive Manager Merle E. 
Selecman, New York; Associate General Counsel Henry M. Sommers, New York; 
General Counsel J. O. Brott, Washington; and Senior Deputy Manager J. R. 
Dunkerley, New York. Standing, left to right, former A.B.A. president Homer J. 
Livingston, Chicago; Frank L. King, Los Angeles; Hulbert T. Bisselle, Washing- 
ton; A. K. Davis, Winston-Salem; Kenneth McDougall, Boston; Fred M. Naber, 
Chicago; D. Emmert Brumbaugh, Claysburg, Pa.; Sherman Drawdy, Augusta, Ga.; 
Leroy S. Clark, New York; Daniel W. Hogan, Jr., Oklahoma City; and the late 
Carroll A. Gunderson, Washington 


action of the National Bureau of 
Casualty Underwriters announced 
on November 21, 1956. It means that 
bank robbery rates have been re- 
duced 33% in 19 states formerly in 
rate territory 2, and 64% in 17 
states formerly in rate territory 3, 
and the $1 per thousand rate applies 
countrywide. Bank burglary rates 
have been reduced 14% in nine 
states formerly in rate territory 2 
and 25% in 25 states formerly in 
rate territory 3. These reductions 
are reflected in a revised burglary 
rate table which applies countrywide 
the maximum territorial discount 
previously allowed only in terri- 
tory 1. 

“Several thousand banks having 
excess burglary and robbery policies 
will reap savings in premium costs 
which may aggregate $80,000 an- 


| nually. Policies written between Oc- 


tober 1, 1956 and November 21, 1956, 
may be rewritten on the basis of the 
new rates. Policies effective before 
October 1, 1956, may be canceled at 
‘short rates’ at the request of the 
insured and rewritten at the new 
rates as of the date of the request. 
Whether this is desirable depends 
upon the length of the period before 


| expiration of existing policies. In 
| Texas, the lower rates become effec- 


tive on December 19, 1956, and pol- 


U. $. World Economics 
Policy Role Examined in 
Report by A.B.A. Comm. 


Discussions Include Discount Rate 
and Anti-Inflationary Controls 


Many factors have combined to 
create an economic environment 
which is completely different from 
that which prevailed in the 1930s, 
according to the Advisory Commit- 
tee on Special Activities of the 
American Bankers Association in a 
report on International Financial 
Developments. The booklet, which 
is divided into five sections, is avail- 
able on request to A.B.A. member 
banks by applying to the Advisory 
Committee at A.B.A. headquarters in 
New York City. 

The report, which was made by 
Committee Chairman William A. 
Mitchell, president of The Central 
Trust Company, Cincinnati, touches 
upon the role of the United States in 
the world economy of today and the 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 101) 


icies in force on that date may be 
canceled at ‘short rates’ at the re 
quest of the insured and rewritten 
at the new rates as in the other 36 
states.” 
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Annual Savings and Mortgage 
Conference at Roosevelt 
Hotel in N.Y.C. Mar. 11-13 


National School Savings Forum 
Will Be Held on Mar. 11 P.M. 


Results possible through the coor- 
dinated promotional efforts among 
banks to attract savings, such as 
the current campaign, ‘The Bank Is 
the Saver’s Best Friend,” and many 
other subjects of importance to 
bankers in the savings field will be 
discussed at the Annual Savings and 
Mortgage Conference, sponsored by 
the Savings and Mortgage Division 
of the American Bankers Associa- 
tion and to be held at the Roosevelt 
Hotel in New York City on March 
11-13, 1957. 

The program of the conference and 
of the National School Savings 
Forum, which is held in conjunction 
with it, is nearing completion, ac- 
cording to Daniel W. Hogan, Jr., 
president of the Division, and presi- 
dent of the City National Bank and 
Trust Company, Oklahoma City. 


Subjects to be Discussed 


Among some of the subjects 
planned for discussion will be the 
providing of adequate financing for 
prospective home -owners in every 
type of community; the role of the 
Government in housing and home fi- 
nance; and the advantages accuring 
to banks through the development of 
electronic equipment. 

The opening session of the confer- 
ence will be on Monday morning, 
March 11; and the afternoon of that 
day will be devoted to the National 
School Savings Forum. 

The program for the School Sav- 
ings Forum will include two clinic 
sessions starting at 1:30, the Forum 
at 4 o’clock, and the annual dinner 
at 7:15. The School Savings Forum 
brings together bankers and educa- 
tors interested in the teaching of 
thrift in schools. 

The Monday and Tuesday morning 
sessions will be devoted to important 
savings banking problems and activi- 
ties, and the Tuesday afternoon and 
Wednesday morning sessions will 
cover bank mortgage lending activi- 
ties and the outlook for this type of 
business in 1957. 

Educational displays of building 
and modernization materials, bank 
operating equipment, and of school 
Savings programs will be exhibited. 
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6.S.B. Revises Entrance 
Requirements Effective 
‘with New Freshman Class 


417 Bankers from 42 States 
to Enter G.S.B. in June 1957 


Four hundred seventeen bankers 
from 42 states have been accepted 
for the freshman class of The Grad- 
uate School of Banking resident 
session at Rutgers State University 
next June under the new eligibility 
standards, it has been announced by 
Everett D. Reese, chairman of the 
School’s Board of Regents, 

Mr. Reese, a past president of the 
American Bankers Association, is 
chairman of the board of the Park 
National Bank, Newark, Ohio. In 
his announcement, he pointed out 
that although the class of 417 con- 
stitutes one of the largest groups 
for an incoming class it is not ex- 
pected to result in any appreciable 
change in the size of the student 
body because the graduating class 
of 1956 was the largest in the history 
of the School. 

Mr. Reese said that in selecting 
these 417 men to be admitted from a 
substantially larger number of ap- 
plicants, the Admissions Committee 
this year applied new minimum re- 
quirements and also followed a new 
procedure for selecting among ap- 
plicants who met these basic quali- 
fications. The minimum eligibility 
standards were changed earlier this 
year to give greater weight to the 
factors of age and experience. Ap- 
plicants must be bank officers, at 
least 30 years old, and with at least 
eight years of banking or equivalent 
experience. 


Additional Screening 


In addition, all applications meet- 
ing these minimum requirements, 
which were received by the October 
1 deadline for submissions, were sub- 
jected to further scrutiny to appraise 
“other indications of ability and 
seriousness of purpose.” In this ad- 
ditional screening, consideration was 
given to such factors as the appli- 
cant’s educational record, the nature 
of his responsibilities at his bank, 
and his participation in outside bank- 
ing and community activities. 

Of the 417 applicants accepted for 
the class of 1959, 298 are enrolled in 
the Commercial Banking major, 54 
in the course on Savings Manage- 


Melvin C. Miller R. R. Fichtel 


Thomas L. Nims Murray G. Lee 
ment and Real Estate Financing, and 
65 in Trusts. These groups are all 
somewhat larger than in previous 
years because no new enrolments are 
being accepted this year for the 
Investments major. It has been 
decided to discontinue this major 
when the students presently enrolled 
in it are graduated, and to enlarge 
the coverage on investments pre- 
sented in the other three majors. 


Staff in Administrative Posts 


Dr. Harold Stonier, dean of the 
Graduate School, has announced the 
appointment of Melvin C. Miller, 
A.B.A. deputy manager to the new 
post of administrator in charge of 
orientation and counseling. ‘The 
purpose of this appointment,” Dr. 
Stonier stated, “is to ensure that we 
do everything we properly should do 
to help every student enrolled in the 
School to derive maximum benefit 
from his work at the G.S.B.” 

Other changes in the assignments 
of staff members are: T. L. Nims, 
secretary, Savings and Mortgage 
Division, assigned as course admin- 
istrator for the Savings Management 
and Real Estate Financing major; 
M. G. Lee, secretary, Economic Pol- 
icy Commission, assigned as ad- 
ministrator for Commercial Banking 
VI; and R. R. Fichtel, assistant di- 
rector, Public Relations Council, as- 
signed as administrator for submajor 
in Business Development and Public 
Relations. 

Students must attend three 2-week 
resident summer sessions at Rut- 
gers and must complete two years of 
extension study and write a thesis 
based upon original research. 
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Carroll A. Gunderson, 
an A.B.A. Senior Deputy 
Manager, Dies on Dec. 2 


Had Wide Financial Experience | 
Before Joining Staff in 1944 


Carroll A. Gunderson, senior dep- 
uty manager and director of the 
Department of Government Rela- 
tions of the American Bankers Asso- 
ciation, died suddenly on Sunday 
night, December 2, at his home at 
Hunting Towers, Alexandria, Va. 

Mr. Gunderson joined the Ameri- 
can Bankers Association in 1944 as 
secretary of its Small Business 
Credit Commission, with headquar- 
ters in Chicago; and in 1947 he was 
transferred to New York where he 
assumed additional responsibilities 
as secretary of the Association’s 
Credit Policy Commission. In 1950, 
he was made deputy manager of the 
A.B.A. and became secretary of its 
National Bank Division. In 1952, he 
accepted additional duties at the As- 
sociation’s Washington office, and in 
April 1956 was appointed senior 
Geputy manager, maintaining offices 
both in Washington and New York. 
Cn November 1, 1956, he was named 
director and chief administrative 
officer of the newly created Depart- 
ment of Government Relations. 


Native of Minnesota 


Mr. Gunderson was born in Win- 
ona, Minn., July 29, 1897, and was 
graduated from St. Paul College of 
Law. Throughout his banking career, 
he was interested in banking educa- 
tion. He was active in the American 
Institute of Banking, educational 
section of the A.B.A., and was a 
former president of its St. Paul 
Chapter. He was a member of the 
class of 1951 of The Graduate School 
of Banking and a member of the 
School’s faculty on business and gov- 
ernment. 

Mr. Gunderson began his banking 
career with the Merchants Trust and 
Savings Bank of St. Paul in 1921; 
and when that institution became 
affiliated with the First Bank Stock 
Corporation of St. Paul, he was made 
secretary of the First Bancredit Cor- 
poration, a subsidiary finance com- 
pany. Later he was advanced to vice- 
president and director of the corpo- 
ration. 

In 1936 he joined the Credit Utility 
Company, Inc., and was in charge | 
of that organization’s business in 
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Osgood Takes Over A.B.A. 
Printing Department Job 


Peter O. Osgood of the Eilert 
Printing Company, New York, be- 
came director of the American Bank- 
ers Association’s new Department 
of Printing on January 1, it was 
announced recently by Merle E. 
Seleeman, executive manager of the 
Association. 

Mr. Osgood has spent all of his 
business career in the field of graphic 
arts and has been associated with the 
Eilert Company since 1927. He was 
educated in New York City, attended 
New York University and Columbia 
University, and took special courses 
in graphic arts at Pratt Institute and 
the McBirney School in New York. 
For many years he has worked 
closely with the A.B.A. on many of 
its printing requirements. 

“This new Department of Print- 
ing is being created,” Mr. Selecman 
said, “upon the recommendation of 
our auditors, Peat, Marwick, Mitchell 
& Company. Its formation will enable 
us to centralize the handling of our 
printing requirements, will increase 
efficiency, and will result in sub- 
stantial economies. ”’ 


the midcentral states, with offices at 
Cleveland, Ohio, until World War II 
when he was given a leave of absence 
to assist in wartime financing oper- 
ations of the Federal Government. 
When his duties with the Govern- 
ment were completed in 1944, he 
joined the American Bankers Asso- 
ciation. 

Mr. Gunderson is survived by his 
wife Myra. 


Women Bank Executives 
Announce Dates for 
National and Area Meetings 


Gertrud M. Sundlie Will Serve 
as General Convention Chairman 


The 35th annual convention of the 
National Association of Bank 
Women will be held at the Sheraton 
Plaza Hotel in Boston, Mass., on 
October 7-10, 1957, according to Bee 
Bush, association president and vice- 
president, Valley National Bank, 
Phoenix, Ariz. Gertrud M. Sundlie, 
assistant manager, Park Square 
Office, The National Shawmut Bank 
of Boston, has been named general 
convention chairman. 

Mrs. Bush also announced the 
dates for six NABW regional con- 
ferences to be held during the spring 
of 1957. The regional conference 
dates and conference chairmen are 
as follows: 


NORTHWESTERN DIVISION— 
April 12-14, 1957: Campus Sorority 
House, Washington State College, 
Pullman, Wash. Annabelle Schmidt, 
assistant cashier, First National 
Bank, Pullman. 


SOUTHERN DIVISION — April 
25-27, 1957: Tutwiler Hotel, Bir- 
mingham, Ala. Frances Longshore, 
assistant cashier, First National 
Bank, Birmingham. Rubye L. Ford 
and Vivien Stanford, co-chairmen, 
treasurer and vice-president, respec- 
tively, of the Bank for Savings and 
Trusts, Birmingham. 


NEW ENGLAND AND MIDDLE 
ATLANTIC DIVISIONS—April 26- 
28, 1957: Sheraton Hotel, Rochester, 
N.Y. M. Lois Weingartner, trust ad- 
ministrator, Lincoln-Rochester Trust 
Co., Rochester, N. Y. 


SOUTHWESTERN DIVISION — 
May 3-5, 1957: Baker Hotel, Dallas 
Texas. Althea Humphreys, assistant 
cashier, Texas Bank and Trust Co., 
Dallas. 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 102) 
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1-Year Members of A.B.A. Executive Council and Heads 
of Councils, Committees, Commissions Named by Erle Cocke 


Appointments to the American 
Bankers Association’s official family 
have been announced by Erle Cocke, 
president of the Association since 
its 82nd annual convention in Los 
Angeles. Mr. Cocke is vice-chairman 
of the board and chairman, executive 
committee, Fulton National Bank, 
Atlanta. 

The following list includes mem- 
bers of the Executive Council ap- 
pointed by the president for one year 
and the heads of councils, com- 
mittees, and commissions. Heads of 
division committees and other work- 
ing groups and names of elected 
officers are not included. 


Executive Council 


W. Harold Brenton, president, 
State Bank of Des Moines, Iowa. 

W. W. Campbell, chairman of the 
board, National Bank of Eastern 
Arkansas, Forrest City, Ark. 

William V. Crowley, president, 
Fulton National Bank, Atlanta, Ga. 

Sherman Drawdy, president, Geor- 
gia Railroad Bank and Trust Com- 
pany, Augusta. 

William N. Enstrom, chairman of 
the board, Irving Trust Company, 
New York. 

Sherman Hazeltine, president, The 
Bank of Arizona, Prescott, Ariz. 

Frank L. King, president, Cali- 
fornia Bank, Los Angeles. 

S. J. Kryzsko, president and senior 
trust officer, Winona National and 
Savings Bank, Winona, Minn. 

R. Otis McClintock, chairman of the 
board, First National Bank and 
Trust Company, Tulsa, Okla. 

Allen Morgan, executive vice-pres- 
ident, First National Bank of Mem- 
phis, Tenn. 

Lester E. Shippee, chairman of the 
board, Connecticut Bank and Trust 
Company, Hartford. 

A. D. Simpson, vice-chairman of 
the board, National Bank of Com- 
merce, Houston, Texas. 


Chairmen 


Agricultural Commission: Harry 
W. Schaller, president, Citizens First 
National Bank, Storm Lake, Iowa, 
chairman. 

Bank Management Commission: 
Harold E. Randall, vice-president 
and comptroller, First 
Bank of Boston, Mass., chairman. 

Country Bank Operations Com- 
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National | 
tee: Robert V. Fleming*, chairman 


| mission: L. M. Schwartz, president, 


Citizens State Bank, Paola, Kans., 
chairman. 

Credit Policy Commission: George 
S. Moore*, executive vice-president, 
The First National City Bank of 
New York, chairman. 

Economic Policy Commission: 
Jesse W. Tapp, chairman of the 
board, Bank of America N.T. & S.A., 
Los Angeles, chairman. 

Instalment Credit Commission: 
Carl A. Bimson*, president, Valley 
National Bank, Phoenix, Ariz., chair- 
man. 

Small Business Credit Commis- 
sion: Carl M. Flora, vice-president, 
First Wisconsin National Bank, Mil- 
waukee, Wisc., chairman. 

Public Relations Council: Harold 
J. Marshall*, president, National 
Bank of Westchester, White Plains, 
N. Y., chairman. 

Research Council: Dwight W. 
Michener*, economist, The Chase 
Manhattan Bank, New York, chair- 
man. 

Advisory Committee on Special 
Activities: William A. Mitchell*, 
president, The Central Trust Com- 
pany, Cincinnati, Ohio, chairman. 

Employee Training Committee: 
L. M. Schwartz, president, Citizens 
State Bank, Paola, Kans. chairman. 

Executive Development Commit- 
tee: Edwin P. Neilan*, president, 
Equitable Security Trust Company, 
Wilmington, Del., chairman. 

Federal Deposit Insurance Com- 
mittee: D. Emmert Brumbaugh*, 
president, First National Bank, 
Claysburg, Penn., chairman. 

Federal Fiscal Procedures Com- 
mittee: C. Edgar Johnson*, vice- 
president, The First National Bank 
of Chicago, chairman. 

Federal Legislation Committee: 
Lee P. Miller*, president, Citizens 
Fidelity Bank and Trust Co., Louis- 
ville, Ky., chairman. 

Federal Legislative Council: Lee 
P. Miller*, president, Citizens Fidel- 
ity Bank and Trust Co., Louisville, 
Ky., chairman. 

Foundation for Education in Eco- 
nomics: Richard G. Stockton, chair- 
man, executive committee, Wachovia 
Bank and Trust Company, Winston- 
Salem, N. C., chairman. 

Government Borrowing Commit- 


of the board, The Riggs National 


World Economics Book 
(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 98) 


economic challenge of the U.S.S.R. 
It discusses recent economic devel- 
opments abroad, world trade, for- 
eign exchange and investment, and 
the foreign economic policy of the 
United States in the light of recent 
developments. 

The report discusses inflation, 
which is a vexing problem for many 
governments, and measures which 
are being used such as the discount 
rate and other anti-inflationary eco- 
nomic controls. 

It takes up in detail the external 
positions of the major industrial na- 
tions; the growth of foreign trade 
of the United States; possibilities for 
convertibility of currencies; and spe- 
cific situations affecting world trade 
such as overproduction of agricul- 
tural products, shortages of fuel, 
and sources for power. 

Among other important aspects of 
international finance included in the 
report are the official Government 
aid programs and private invest- 
ment abroad, together with the role 
played by the World Bank and its 
International Finance Corporation; 
effect of U. S. foreign policy, etc. 


Bank, Washington, D. C., chairman. 
Insurance and Protective Com- 
mittee: Thomas F. Glavey*, vice- 


president, The Chase Manhattan 
Bank, New York, chairman. 

Organization Committee: Frank 
W. Thomas, president, Washington 
Loan & Banking Company, Washing- 
ton, Ga., chairman. 

A.B.A. Savings Bonds Committee: 
Bruce Baird, president, National 
Savings & Trust Company, Wash- 
ington, D. C., chairman. 

State Legislation Committee: Ben 
C. Corlett*, vice-president, Ameri- 
can Trust Company, San Francisco, 
chairman. 

State Legislative Council: Ben C. 
Corlett*, vice-president, American 
Trust Company, San _ Francisco, 
chairman. 

Supplemental Pension Fund Com- 
mittee: Vance J. Alexander*, chair- 
man of the board, Union Planters 
National Bank, Memphis, Tenn., 
chairman. 

The Graduate School of Banking: 
Everett D. Reese, chairman of the 
board, The Park National Bank of 
Newark, Ohio, chairman of the board 
of regents. 

*Reappointed. 
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“Money Order Services” Manual Is Published by 
A.B.A. Bank Management Commission's Committee 


The speed and ease with which 
banks can issue personal money 
orders make them more attractive 
and suitable for the vast majority 
of transactions than other types of 
money orders, according to a Com- 
mittee of the Bank Management 
Commission of the American Bank- 
ers Association. It is just complet- 
ing publication of a new bank oper- 
ating manual entitled Money Order 
Services. 
bank money order described in the 
manual is written on a 3-part form 
and is signed by the maker so as to 
appear to be a personal check. 

The new manual is being mailed 
to all A.B.A. member banks, and 
additional copies may be purchased 
by the banks if desired. 

The personal money order pro- 
vides substantial advantages to both 
banks and money order purchasers, 
according to the Committee. 

This Committee includes Harold 
E. Randall, vice-president and comp- 


Thrift Will Be Theme 
of A.1.B.’s Contest for 
Giannini Speaking Prizes 


“Thrift: A. Dynamic Factor in 
Our. Enterprise Economy” will be the 
general theme for the public speak- 
ing contests to be held within the 
American Institute of Banking from 
March through May 1957, it was an- 
nounced recently by Harriet V. 
Schwing of the Fidelity Union Trust 
Company, Irvington, N. J., who is 
chairman of the Institute’s National 
Public Speaking Committee. 

The speaking program will cul- 
minate with the 31st annual Na- 
tional Public Speaking Contest for 
the A. P. Giannini Educational En- 
dowment prizes in Richmond, Va. 
The contest will be held on May 27 
as part of the A.I.B.’s annual con- 
vention. 

The speaking program to choose 
the participants for the contest in 
Richmond will have three stages, 
each of which use a specific phase 
of the general theme for subject 
matter. 

The participants in the final con- 
test will compete for prizes of $500 
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The improved type of | 


troller, The First National Bank of 
| Boston, chairman, and, now the new 
| chairman of the Bank Management 
Commission; William W. Cottle, vice- 
president and cashier, Security-First 
National Bank of Los Angeles; 
Arthur McCormack, assistant vice- 
| president, The First National Bank 
| of Miami; and Harry C. Schaefer, 
| vice-president, National Bank of 
| Detroit. 
In publishing the manual, the 
| Bank Management Commission acted 
in response to a widespread demand 
by banks for information which 
would aid them in considering the 
merits of the money order services 
that banks can provide for the pub- 
lic. 

The 28-page booklet describing 
| bank money order services includes 
'many illustrations of money order 

forms; describes in detail the oper- 

ating procedures for their issuance 

and collection, and gives other per- 
| tinent data. 


for first place, $300 for second place, 
and $100 for third place. Expenses 
of contestants as well as the prizes 
| in the final contest, are supplied by 
| the A. P. Giannini Educational En- 
dowment. 

In addition, the chapter of which 
the first-place winner is a member 
will be awarded the A. P. Giannini 
Memorial Trophy—a gift of the 
general executive committee of the 
Bank of America. The winning 
chapter will be able to retain this 
trophy for one year. 

Commencing with this 31st Public 
Speaking Contest on May 27, each 
year a replica of the above cup will 
be awarded to the person winning the 
final contest. This award, presented 
by Claire Giannini Hoffman in mem- 
ory of her father, A. P. Giannini, 
will remain the permanent property 
of the winner. 


Harriet V. Schwing Claire G. Hoffman 
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NABAC Schedules 
Regionals in Four Cities 
During Year of 1957 


School and Atlanta Convention 
Also on Association Program 


Steve H. Bomar, president of the 
National Association of Bank Audi- 
tors and Comptrollers, and vice-pres- 
ident and treasurer of the Trust 
Company of Georgia, Atlanta, has 
announced the following dates and 
locations of the association’s 1957 
meetings: 

Southern Regional Convention, 
Oklahoma City, April 8-10, Skirvin 
Hotel; general chairman, Edward D, 
Kahoe, comptroller, City National 
Bank and Trust Company, Oklahoma 
City. 

Eastern Regional Convention, 
Asheville, N. C., April 24-27, City 
Auditorium; general chairman, Her- 
bert Wayne, executive vice-president, 
The Commercial National Bank, 
Charlotte, N. C. 

Western Regional Convention, San 
Diego, Calif., May 9-11, U. S. Grant 
Hotel; general chairman, Clarence F. 
Carpenter, comptroller, Union Title 
Insurance & Trust Co., San Diego. 

Northern Regional Convention, 
Cleveland, May 20-22, Hotel Cleve- 
land; general chairman, Martin Mor- 
rison, vice-president, Federal Reserve 
Bank of Cleveland. 

33rd Annual Convention, Atlanta, 
Oct. 7-10, Atlanta Biltmore Hotel; 
general chairman, Hugh W. Fraser, 
vice-president and comptroller, Cit- 
izens and Southern National Bank, 
Atlanta. 

NABAC School for Bank Auditors 
and Comptrollers, University of Wis- 
consin, Madison, July 28-August 10. 


Women Bank Executives 


Announce Meeting Dates 
(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 100) 


MID-WEST AND LAKE DIVI- 
SIONS—May 17 and 18, 1957: 
Muehlebach Hotel, Kansas City, Mo., 
Dorothy Traugott, vice - president, 
Farmers Exchange Bank, Parkville, 
Mo. 


WESTERN DIVISION—May 2+ 
26, 1957: Brown Palace Hotel, Den- 
ver, Colo. Maxine Melcher, assist 
ant cashier, The Greeley (Colo.) 
National Bank. 
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Savings 


FRB Causes Flurry 


INCREASED interest rates per- 
mitted on savings deposits in na- 
tional banks by the Federal Reserve 
Board resulted in a flurry in the 
Metropolitan New York area. It 
was followed by an announcement 
by the New York State Banking 
Department that state chartered 
banking institutions could increase 
interest on savings accounts, thus 
bringing the permissible rate to 3%. 

Several of New York’s larger 
commercial banks immediately an- 
nounced that their savings interest 
rates would be boosted to 3%. 

Two or more of the mutual savings 
banks in the Greater New York area 
are rumored to be considering hik- 
ing their rates above the 3% which 
they have been paying in recent 
months. 


Continuous Savings Idea 
Meeting-by-Mail 


A CONTINUOUS “meeting-by- 
mail” during the current Association 
year, for the exchange of ideas and 
materials useful in the promotion of 
savings in banks will be held by 
members of the Savings and Mort- 
gage Development Committee of the 
Savings and Mortgage Division of 
the American Bankers Association, 
according to Louis B. Lundborg, 
chairman of the Committee, and vice- 
president of the Bank of America 
N.T.&S.A., San Francisco, in a letter 
to Committee members. 

“Won't you do this?” Mr. Lund- 
borg asked in his letter. “Every 
time that you have an idea that 
would either (1) help a bank to build 
savings deposits, or (2) help the 
A.B.A. in its missionary work to 
interest banks in promoting savings, 
send it in to me addressed to the 
A.B.A. office. We in turn will cir- 
culate it among other members of 
the Committee, so that it will help 
to ‘yeast’ other such ideas. These 
may be thoughts for possible adver- 
tising pieces or ‘gimmicks,’ or they 
may deal with possible organiza- 
tional procedures in pushing the 
program. Some of them may be 
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At the meeting of the Committee on Electronics and Committee on Savings Man- 
agement and Operations, A.B.A. Savings and Mortgage Division. Seated, left to 
right, J. R. Dunkerley, A.B.A. senior deputy manager; Chairman Livesey; Hilda M. 
Hoffman, Bowery Savings Bank, New York; T. L. Nims, Savings and Mortgage 
Division secretary; R. E. Fendrich, Howard Savings Institution, Newark; and 
Gustave Bottner, Jr., Dry Dock Savings Bank, New York. Standing, left to right, 
W. F. Clow, The First National Bank of Chicago; H. E. Randall, The First National 
Bank of Boston; G. J. Ficken, Savings Banks Trust Co., New York; R. F. Marchant, 
The Bank for Savings, New York; G. H. Gustafson, S&M Division assistant secre- 
tary; J. J. Rooney, Emigrant Industrial Savings Bank, New York; J. I. Millet, 
Troy (N. Y.) Savings Bank; J. O. Chappel, Jr., Central Trust Company, Cincin- 
nati; A. F. Kendall, New York Savings Bank; and J. N. Miller, The Provident 
Trust Co., Philadelphia. John Adikes, Jamaica (N. Y.) Savings Bank and vice- 
president, A.B.A. Savings and Mortgage Division, was present but is not shown 
in picture 


things that can be used immediately 
by the A.B.A. staff, and others may 
be items we’ll want to put on the 
docket for our next meeting. 

“Instead of just leaving it to 
chance, how about setting aside a 
few minutes each week when you'll 
shut off the phone, close the door, 
and hold your own one-m2n A.B.A. 
Savings Development meeting ? Then 
send us the ‘minutes.’ ” 

In fact, Chairman Lundborg has 
expanded his invitation to join in 
“brainstorming-by-mail”’ to include 
all A.B.A. member banks. “The 
more sound ideas for promoting 
savings in banks that we have to 
work with, the more success we will 
have,” he says. 


After-Hours Work Ruling 


A NEW interpretation has been 
placed on after-hours work in the 
solicitation of business by bank em- 
ployees in connection with business 
development contests by C. T. Lind- 
quist, Deputy Administrator of the 


Wage and Hour Law and Public Con- 
tracts Division of the U. S. Depart- 
ment of Labor. 

The Division formerly held that 
such business development activity 
on the part of bank employees must 
be paid for as overtime. Now, how- 
ever, a contrary view is taken. Mr. 
Lindquist’s conclusions have been 
forwarded to member banks which 
have ordered the A.B.A. Savings and 
Mortgage Division’s new booklet, 
Using Bank Personnel to Attract 
Savings Accounts. 


Electronics Comm. Plans 


SUCCESS in the development of 
equipment which may be incorpo- 
rated in savings banking account 
systems to process and record data 
and to incorporate automatically in- 
formation for use in customer state- 
ments was reported by members of 
the A.B.A. Committee on Electronics 
at a recent day-long meeting of that 
Committee and the parent Commit- 
tee on Savings Management and Op- 
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erations of the Savings and Mort- 
gage Division. 

Everett J. Livesey, vice-president 
and secretary of The Dime Savings 
Bank of Brooklyn, is chairman of 
both committees. 

IBM representatives report encour- 
aging prospects for a window ma- 
chine, designed as a part of its elec- 
tronic system, which promises to 
meet all of the performance require- 
ments established by the Committee. 
Other companies are ready to market 
various devices, including a signa- 
ture look-up. 

Encouraging reports were made 
during the joint meeting of the sev- 
eral groups of banks in all parts of 
the country which are considering 
cooperative plans for utilizing elec- 
tronic equipment centrally located. 

Effective cooperation by the A.B.A. 
with the savings banks group in the 
development of information about 
electronic equipment for the benefit 
of savings banking was considered 
by the Committee. 

Approval was given a new A.B.A. 
savings cost procedure to be made 
available to banks. It will enable a 
bank without a cost accountant on 
the staff to determine the cost of the 
savings department and also analyze 
mortgage orientation and servicing 
costs, broken down if desirable 
among conventional, FHA, and VA 
loans. Other investments will be 
analyzed separately. 

A savings account analysis plan 
making use of a new type card to 
which information is_ transferred 
from the bank’s record was consid- 
ered. These cards are then proc- 
essed by machine and reports sub- 
mitted. The Committee will assist 
an individual bank or group of banks 
participating in this analysis in in- 
terpreting the findings. 


Rainy Day ‘AccountNeeded 


EMPHASIZING the continuing 
need for individual savings to sup- 
port an expanding national economy, 
Crawford H. Stocker, Jr., president, 
National Association of Mutual Sav- 
ings Banks, and president, Lynn 
(Mass.) Five Cents Savings Bank, 
called for an all-out effort by the 
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savings bank industry “effectively to 
promote the savings that are so ur- 
gently required by present economic 
conditions in our nation.” His re- 
marks were made at the 10th annual 
midyear meeting of the association 
in New York. 

Mr. Stocker concurred with other 
financial leaders in the opinion that 
the average citizen should have a 
“rainy day” savings account equiva- 
lent to at least 6 to 12 months’ in- 
come. He said it was the duty of 
the savings bank industry to encour- 
age citizens to follow such a plan. 


Test of Family Savings 


TECHNIQUES for estimating the 
amount of family savings will be 
tested during the coming year in 
a joint project of the University of 
Illinois and New York University, 
under a grant of $39,600 from the 
Ford Foundation. 

Prof. Robert Ferber of the Univer- 
sity of Illinois Bureau of Economic 
and Business Research has _ been 
granted leave by the University to 
direct the project. Headquarters will 
be in Champaign. 

Absence of reliable, current and 
continuous data on family savings 
is recognized as one of the principal 
gaps in economic statistics. 


Bankers Advise Legislators 


BOTH commercial and mutual sav- 
ings banks have presented their ar- 


guments for and against the liberal. 
ization of mutual branch privileges 
to the New York Joint Legislative 
Committee to Revise the Banking 
Law. 

A 17-member council to advise the 
Joint Legislative Committee has been 
named by Chairman George 
Pierce. The advisory group is com. 
posed of commercial and savings 
bankers, representatives of savings 
and loan associations, credit unions, 
and investment banks. 

Investment Banker Morris A, 
Schapiro was named chairman of the 
council. 


7,000 New Bank Facilities 


SOME 7,000 new banking facilities 
will be required within the next 20 
years to take care of our growing 
population, Robert H. Armstrong, 
partner in the firm of Armstrong 
Associates, economic analysts, pre- 
dicted in a talk before the National 
Association of Mutual Savings Banks’ 
midyear meeting. 

By comparison with Canada and 
England, the United States has far 
fewer banks per capita, Mr. Arn- 
strong said. “‘The tremendous com- 
petition today for every cent of dis- 
posable income in the hands of the 
public calls for more banking of- 
fices and new ideas of merchandising 
on the part of banks,’ he added. 

He also suggested that the limita- 
tion on the amount that can be 
placed in a savings bank be re 
moved. 


Over $600 was contributed by members and guests attending the Christmas tea 
held last month by the Savings Bank Women of New York, New York City. This 
fund is used by the group’s welfare committee to finance its year-round charitable 
work. Shown, left to right, Virginia Christiansen, Savings Banks Trust Company; 
Pauline Sussillo, East River Savings Bank and president, SBW; Frances Lange, 
assistant secretary, Bronx Savings Bank and chairman, Christmas Tea Committee; 
Lilly Giaquinto, Savings Banks Trust Company and chairman, Welfare Committee; 
and Ann Callaghan, National Association of Mutual Savings Banks 
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Housing and Mortgages 


Heating by Tapping Earth 

EXTRACTION of heat from the 
earth for the heating of homes has 
a bright future potential, according 
to Thomas R. Kroeschell, Common- 
wealth Edison Company of New 
York engineer. 

At a meeting of the American 
Society of Mechanical Engineers in 
New York, Mr. Kroeschell advocated 
a reversible system to provide heat 
in winter and air cooling in summer 
by the use of a 700-foot loop of half- 
inch pipe four feet in the ground. 

At least 6,600 heat-pump installa- 
tions exist over the country accord- 
ing to industry estimates. Two-thirds 
of these are in homes, largely lo- 
cated in California, the South, and 
the Middle West. Mr. Kroeschell de- 
scribed five-years’ experience with 
a 6-room house on a 50x 135-foot 
Chicago lot. 

He contends that the heat-pump— 
supplemented by electric resistance 
heating for the coldest winter days 
—is the means by which the electric 
industry can hope to increase its 
share of the home heating market. 


FHA Interest Rates Rise 


TO increase the flow of funds into 
home mortgages, the FHA interest 
rate was increased to 5% effective 
December 4. FHA rate on multi- 
family mortgages was also increased 
from 444% to 414%, effective the 
same date. Rate on all urban renewal 
and rehabilitation mortgages was 
increased to 5%. 

“We took this step only when we 
were convinced that it was neces- 
sary in the best interests of the home 
buying public and the building in- 
dustry alike,” FHA Commissioner 
Norman P. Mason said recently. He 
pointed out that FHA officials do not 
feel this rise will increase the cost 
of home ownership, but rather it is 
recognition of an increase that has 
already taken place. “Now on this 
basis capital will again, we hope, 
fow in real volume to FHA loans, 
and FHA will be the restraining 
hand it has been in home financing,” 
said the Commissioner. 

Since Congress will meet in Janu- 
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ary and can, if it wishes, lift the 
444% rate on VA home loans, Mr. 
Mason does not “think the FHA in- 
crease will necessarily react unfa- 
vorably on veteran home seekers.” 

The new rates can be made effec- 
tive, on request by the lender, to 
any application for mortgage insur- 
ance now in process up to the point 
of final endorsement for insurance. 
The rate on mortgages already in- 
sured will not be affected. 


FHA Rates Increase FNMA 


Purchase Prices 


HIGHER rates permitted for FHA 
loans have already produced impor- 
tant effects. FNMA has announced 
higher purchase prices for FHA in- 
sured loans. While the 5% rate may 
not immediately solve the problem, 
it will help channel more money into 
the mortgage field, according to an 
A.B.A. Savings and Mortgage Divi- 
sion spokesman. 

The Division’s booklet, Summary 
of the National Housing Act and 
Servicemen’s Readjustment Act, is 
being revised to reflect the changes 
resulting from the FHA rate hike. 
The revisions will be mailed to mort- 
gage officers for inclusion in the 
Summary mailed to them in October. 


1957 Construction Outlook 


NEW construction expenditures 
are expected to total $46.5-billion in 


1957, or 5% above the record $44- 
billion evident in 1956, according to 
USDA’s Bureau of Labor Statistics. 

Some expansion is likely next year 
for most major types of construction 
except new private housing, accord- 
ing to the Bureau forecast. Because 
of the housing decline, the private 
total is expected to increase only 
nominally in 1957 to $31.4-billion, 
with the gain coming largely from 
increased construction by public 
utilities, and advances in all kinds 
of nonresidential building except 
stores. Public outlays will probably 
rise a substantial 12% to $15-billion, 
mainly because of continued expan- 
sion in all kinds of state and local 
public works—especially highways, 
schools, and sewerage and water fa- 
cilities. 


Housing Starts 


NOVEMBER nonfarm private 
housing starts numbered 80,000, 
which is a 13.2% decrease over the 
same month in 1955, when 89,200 
starts were recorded. The seasonally 
adjusted annual rate of private starts 
as of November 30 is 1,060,000, ac- 
cording to the Bureau of Labor Sta- 
tistics, U. S. Department of Labor. 

Nonfarm housing starts in Octo- 
ber remained at the September level 
of 93,000 dwelling units, although a 
decline is usual at that time of the 
year. The total was 12% less than 
for October 1955 and was well below 
most Octobers since 1949. 


New Construction Put in Place 
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During the first 11 months of 1956, 
1,052,400 units were placed under 
construction. For the same period 
in 1955, 1,252,700 units were begun. 


Housing for Aged 


INFIRMITIES, changes in living 
arrangements, and reduction in in- 
come that often come with age cause 
real housing problems for many of 
our older citizens, FHA Commis- 
missioner Norman P. Mason said re- 
cently. “There is a nationwide need 
for housing especially designed to 
fit their requirements,” he said. 

“The need is so insistent that I 
have detailed a special assistant to 
a 90-day traveling assignment around 
the country to make sure that the 
staffs of our insuring offices and all 
potential sponsors in their areas are 
fully informed of the help now avail- 
able through the FHA in providing 
housing for the elderly,” the Com- 
missioner stated. 


Opposition to VA Rate Hike 


WHILE opposing an increase in 
the VA interest rate in a statement 
presented to the Subcommittee on 
Housing of the Veterans Affairs 
Committee, Ralph H. Stone, Director 
of Veterans Benefits, stated that 
any change in VA interest rates is 
unlikely. Although he feels an in- 
crease in VA rates would make VA 
loans more attractive, he considers 
the direct lending program at cur- 
rent rates more desirable. He said 
that VA Administrator Higley also 
opposes an increase in the VA loan 
guaranty rate. Committee Chairmen 
Ed. Edmonson (D., Okla.) and Olin 
Teague (D., Texas) indicated they 
would be “hard to convince” that 
there should be another increase in 
the VA rate. 


$100-billion in 10 Years 


INVESTMENT of $100-billion in 
the next 10 years to upgrade the na- 
tion’s housing and stop “needless 
obsolescence of communities,’’ was 
suggested by James E. Lash, execu- 
tive vice-president, American Coun- 
cil to Improve Our Neighborhoods 


(ACTION), New York, during a 2. 
day urban renewal clinic at Masgg. 
chusetts Institute of Technology 
Boston. 

Integration of urban renewal with 
the national highway program wa; 
urged by Mr. Lash, who pointed oyt 
that much of the road building yj 
be done in and around cities. 


Sees 10-Year Building Boon 


A SPECTACULAR boom in U. §. 
building construction over the next 
10 years is forecast by Architectural 
Forum. By 1966, new construction 
is likely to be running at a rate of 
nearly $64-billion a year, a massive 
45% above this year’s record vol- 
ume of $44-billion, the magazine 
estimates. Almost every building 
type will share in the boom. 

The forecast is the result of a 
special study made for Forum by 
Washington construction economist 
Miles L. Colean. 

The Forum projections are based 
on a 1966 population of 197,000,000 
and a gross national product in that 
year of $575-billion (in terms of 
1956 dollars). 


Trust Services 


38th Mid-Winter 
Trust Conference 
Program 


LMOST every important phase of 
the administration and operation 
of a trust department from the 
standpoint of both large and small 
banks has been incorporated into the 
program of the 38th Mid-Winter 
Trust Conference of the American 
Bankers Association, which will be 
held at The Waldorf-Astoria, New 
York City, February 4, 5, and 6. An 
advance program for the conference 
has been announced by Thoburn 
Mills, president of the Trust Division 
of the A.B.A., and vice-president 
and trust officer of The National 
City Bank of Cleveland. 
The Mid-Winter Trust Conference, 
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Erle Cocke 


which annually brings together trust- 
men from all parts of the country, 
has become a clearing house for 
ideas useful to the management and 
the operating officers in charge of 
trusts. In keeping with this objec- 
tive, the program this year will in- 
clude addresses and panels by 
bankers and leaders in the trust 
business itself and will also include 
leaders in related fields of business 
and the Bar. The program has been 
arranged so as to provide for the 


Thoburn Mills 


Walter Kennedy 


widest possible participation by the 
trustmen attending. 
An advance program follows: 


First Session 


Monday, February 4—9:30 A.M. 
Grand Ballroom 

Presiding, Joseph H. Wolfe, dep 
uty manager and secretary of A.BA 
Trust Division; address, Thoburm 
Mills, president, A.B.A. Trust Divi 
sion, and vice-president and trust 
officer, National City Bank of Cleve 
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land; “A Public Relations Program 
for a Trust Department,” William 
E. Singletary, president, FPRA, and 
vice-president, Wachovia Bank and 
Trust Company, Winston - Salem, 
N. C.; address, Raymond Rodgers, 
professor of banking, New York 
University. 


Second Session 


(Four Concurrent Meetings) 

9 P.M., Jade Room 
Medium Trust Departments 

Presiding, John N. Adams, vice- 
president and trust officer, First Na- 
tional Bank, Portland, Ore.; ‘“Re- 
cruiting and Training of Trust Per- 
sonnel,” Robert Coltman, vice-presi- 
dent, The Philadelphia National 
Bank; “Operation Problems of a 
Medium Trust Department,” Joseph 
T. Keckeisen, chairman, Trust Divi- 
sion Committee on Operations for 
Trust Departments, and vice-presi- 
dent and secretary, First National 
Bank of Chicago; panel on Problems 
of Medium Trust Departments, Mr. 
Adams, leader; B. W. Barnard, senior 
vice-president and senior trust of- 
ficer, American Trust Company, 
Charlotte, N. C.; Mr. Coltman; Mr. 
Keckeisen; C. E. Treman, Jr., vice- 
president and trust officer, Tompkins 
County Trust Company, Ithaca, N. Y. 


2 P.M., Basildon Room 

Smaller Trust Departments 
Presiding, Ralph A. MclIninch, 

president, Merchants National Bank, 

Manchester, N. H.; “Problems of 


Smaller Trust Departments,’ John 
D. Hartman, vice-president and 
trust officer, The Poudre Valley Na- 
tional Bank, Fort Collins, Colo.; “A 
Practical Trust Investment Pro- 
gram,” Arthur W. Joyce, senior vice- 
president, Studley, Shupert & Co., 
Inc., Boston; panel on Problems of 
Smaller Trust Departments, Mr. 
McIninch, leader; Payne Brown, 
vice-president and trust officer, Na- 
tional Bank of Commerce, Charles- 
ton, W. Va.; Mr. Hartman; Stanley 
Hoyt, vice-president and senior trust 
officer, South Norwalk (Conn.) Trust 
Company; Mr. Joyce. 


2 P.M., Grand Ballroom 
Pension and Profit-sharing Trusts 
Presiding, John L. Gibbons, chair- 
man, Trust Division Committee on 
Employees Trusts, and vice-presi- 
dent, Chemical Corn Exchange Bank, 
New York; “Problems in the Termi- 
nation of Employee Benefit Trusts,” 
Frederick S. Beebe, Cravath, Swaine 
& Moore, New York; panel discus- 
sion, “Investing for Pension and 
Profit-sharing Trusts,’ Arthur L. 
Coburn, Jr., vice-president, Old Col- 
ony Trust Company, Boston; ‘Ad- 
ministration and Operation of Em- 
ployee Benefit Plans,” William F. 
Lackman, vice-president, Guaranty 
Trust Company, New York; “Col- 
lective Investment Funds for Em- 
ployee Benefit Plans,’’ Cecil P. Brons- 
ton, vice-president, Continental Illi- 
nois National Bank and Trust Com- 
pany of Chicago; “Supplemental 


Unemployment Benefit Plans,” War- 
ren M. Harvey, assistant trust officer, 
National Bank of Detroit. 


2 P.M., West Foyer 
Corporate Trusts 

Presiding, Sanford L. Smith, vice- 
president, City Bank Farmers Trust 
Company, New York; ‘“Administra- 
tion of Trust Indentures by Corpo- 
rate Trustees,” Frank J. Pohl, Burg- 
win, Ruffin, Perry & Pohl, Pitts- 
burgh; panel on Problems of Cor- 
porate Trusts Departments, Mr. 
Smith, leader; Donald A. Hazlett, 
vice-president, Mellon National Bank 
and Trust Company, Pittsburgh; 
Coll Gillies, vice-president, First Na- 
tional Bank of Chicago; B. B. Brown, 
vice-president and senior trust offi- 
cer, American Trust Company, San 
Francisco; Joseph E. Williams, pres- 
ident, New York Stock Transfer As- 
sociation, vice-president, Chase Man- 
hattan Bank; Mr. Pohl; T. J. Mor- 
oney, vice-president and trust officer, 
Republic National Bank, Dallas. 


Third Session 
Tuesday, February 5—9:15 A.M. 
Presiding, President Mills; ‘Ad- 
ministration of English Assets Held 
in American Estates,” Cyril R. 
(CONTINUED ON PAGE 119) 


Instalment Credit 


Instalment Payment Plan 


for Store Modernization 


INSTALMENT plan moderniza- 
tion for outdated main street stores 
is the object of a campaign initiated 
by the Kawneer Company, manu- 
facturer of aluminum architectural 
products. 

Known as “Pay As You Profit,” 
the campaign is designed to encour- 
age retailers of a business district to 
remodel now and pay later out of ad- 
ditional profits. “For,” says the 
company, “experience has shown 
that a new store front is one of the 
most effective selling forces for the 
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typical store and may frequently be 
paid for in a year or less out of in- 
creased earnings.” 

The plan seeks to unite bankers, 
retailers, and local community lead- 
ers in a modernization drive. To 
implement the program, 1,200 Kaw- 
neer dealers are being advised to dis- 
cuss modernization financing with 
their local bankers; to become au- 
thorized FHA dealers; and to arouse 
interest among merchants. 

In promoting ‘Pay As You Profit,” 
dealers will stress the following 
four ideas: (1) the need for store- 
front modernization as a sales tool; 
(2) the desirability of modernizing 
now and paying later out of addi- 


tional profits; (3) the importance of 
store-front modernization on a com- 
munity wide level in order to gain the 
shopping center’s advantages of 
modern design and convenience; and 
(4) the necessity for solving the 
parking and traffic problems that 
also handicap main street sales. 

Kawneer Company says that bank- 
ers will benefit from “Pay As You 
Profit” for several reasons: They 
stand to profit from making high- 
grade commercial loans; their pres- 
tige would be enhanced by partici- 
pating in this public relations type of 
project; and, in time, bankers will 
share in the prosperity that results 
from a healthier community. 
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New Auto Loan Stuffer ~ 


THE A.B.A. Advertising Depart- 
ment has designed a new Bank Auto 
Loan stuffer on which the bank’s 
name and address are printed in 
Day Glo ink. It’s a 3-color folder 
stressing the advantages of auto 
loans from banks because of prompt 
action, convenience, economy, smooth 
terms, insurance leeway, and bor- 
rowing power. 


Dates to Remember 


THIS YEAR’S National Instal- Artist Saunder Schultz, left, and C. Arthur Hemminger, vice-president and pub- 
ment Credit Conference will be at _ lic relations director of First National Bank in St. Louis, inspect mural recently 
the Conrad Hilton Hotel, Chicago completed by Schultz for the bank’s newly remodeled Instalment Loan Depart- 

4 é ment. The mural is a contemporary rendering of a St. Louis riverfront scene of 
on March 18, 19, 20. Watch for the 187, the idea for which came from the bank’s book, “St. Louis—A Fond Look 
program. It will be published in Back,” which commemorated the 100th anniversary of the founding of a prede- 
February BANKING. cessor institution 


CALENDAR 1957 


American Bankers Association 


14-16 


4- 6 


National Credit Conference, Conrad Hil- 
ton Hotel, Chicago 


Midwinter Trust Conference, Waldorf- 
Astoria, New York City 


Annual Savings and Mortgage Confer- 
ence; National School Savings Forum, 
Hotel Roosevelt, New York City 


National Instalment Credit Conference, 
Conrad Hilton Hotel, Chicago 


American Institute of Banking, John 
Marshall Hotel, Richmond, Virginia 


Graduate School of Banking, Rutgers 
University, New Brunswick, N. J. 
83rd Annual Convention, Atlantic City 


State Associations 


Wisconsin Bankers Association, Mid- 
winter Meeting, Hotel Schroeder, Mil- 
waukee 


New York State Bankers Association, 
Midwinter Meeting, Hotel Commodore, 
New York City 


New Jersey Bankers Association, Farm- 
ers and Bankers Luncheon, Hotel 
Hildebrecht, Trenton 


Louisiana Bankers Association, Annual 
Midwinter Conference, State Uni- 
versity 


Pennsylvania Bankers Association, Bank 
Operations Clinic, University of Penn- 
sylvania, Philadelphia 


Missouri Bankers Association, Bank 
Management Conference, University of 
Missouri, Columbia 

Mississippi Bankers Association, Bank 
Management Conference, Heidelburg 
Hotel, Jackson 

North Carolina Bankers Association 
Farm Credit Conference, Raleigh 


Ohio Bankers Association Midwinter 
Meeting, Neil House, Columbus 


Vermont Bankers Association, Midwinter 
Meeting, Hotel Vermont, Burlington 
New Hampshire Bankers Association, 
Annual Midwinter Meeting of Direc- 
tors and Trustees, Hotel Carpenter, 
Manchester 

New Jersey Bankers Association, Con- 
sumer Credit Conference, Berkeley- 
Carteret Hotel, Asbury Park 


Virginia Bankers Association, Annual 
Farm Credit Conference, Natural 
Bridge Hotel, Natural Bridge 

Mississippi Bankers Association, Junior 
Banker Section Convention, Buena 
Vista Hotel, Biloxi 

Florida, Hollywood Beach Hotel, Holly- 
wood 

New Jersey Bankers Public Relations 
School, Princeton Inn and Nassau Inn, 
Princeton 


Pennsylvania Bankers Association, Trust 
Conference, Penn Harris Hotel, Harris- 


urg 
Ohio, Sheraton-Gibson Hotel, Cincinnati 


New York Savings Banks Association 
Annual Meeting, The Commodore, New 
York City 


BANKING 


Jace 
Feb. 5-7 
Feb. 7- 8 
| 
Mar. 11-13 Feb. 11-12 
June 10-22 
Sept. 22-25 Feb. 26-27 
Mer. 
Jan. 14-15 
Mar. 22-23 
Jan. 21 
apr. 23.25 
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CALENDAR—Continued 


Georgia, Cruise to Bermuda, S. S. Queen 
of Bermuda, via New York 
Louisiana, Buena Vista Hotel, 
Miss. 

Tennessee, Hermitage Hotel, Nashville 

Pennsylvania, Chalfonte-Haddon Hall, 
Atlantic City 

Oklahoma, Mayo Hotel, Tulsa 

North Carolina, The Carolina Hotel, 
Pinehurst 

North Dakota, Ray Hotel, Dickinson 

— Muehlebach Hotel, Kansas 

ity 

Texas, Galvez Hotel, Galveston 

Indiana, French Lick Springs Hotel, 
French Lick 

Delaware, DuPont Hotel, Wilmington 

Massachusetts, New Ocean House, 
Swampscott 

Kansas, Wichita 

South Carolina, Francis Marion Hotel, 
Charleston 

a Ambassador Hotel, Los An- 
eles 

pilenain, Arlington Hotel, Hot Springs 

Illinois, Sheraton-Jefferson Hotel, St. 
Louis 

Mississippi, Buena Vista Hotel, Biloxi 

New Jersey, Chalfonte-Haddon Hall, At- 
lantic City 

Alabama, Battle House and Admiral 
Semmes Hotel, Mobile 

New Mexico, LaFonda Hotel, Santa Fe 

Maryland, Cruise te Nassau and Ha- 
vana, S.S. Queen of Bermuda 

Alaska, Mt. McKinley Park Hotel, Mt. 
McKinley National Park 

ae Equinox House, Manchester, 


South Dakota, Alex Johnson Hotel, 
Rapid City 

Idaho, The Lodge, Sun Valley 

Minnesota, Hotel St. Paul, St. Paul 

Dist. of Col., The Greenbrier, White 
Sulphur Springs, Va. 

Montana, Canyon Hotel, Yellowstone 
National Park 

Virginia, The Homestead, Hot Springs 

*New Hampshire, Wentworth - by - the - 
Sea, Portsmouth 

*New Hampshire Mutual Savings, Went- 
worth-by-the-Sea, Portsmouth 

Vermont, Equinox House, Manchester 

Utah, Ben Lomond Hotel, Ogden 

Washington, Chinook Hotel, Yakima 

Wisconsin, Schroeder Hotel, Milwaukee 

New York, Lake Placid Club, Lake 
Placid 

Sheraton-Cadillac Hotel, De- 
roit 

New Jersey Mutual Savings, Monmouth 
Hotel, Spring Lake 

Wyoming, Jackson Lake Lodge, Moran 

Maine, Poland Spring House, Poland 

Oregon, Multnomah Hotel, Portland 

North Carolina Bankers Association, 
Carolinas Bankers Conference, Uni- 
versity of North Carolina, Chapel Hill 

West Virginia, The Greenbrier, White 
Sulphur Springs 

Savings Banks of ha Balsams Hotel, 
Dixville Notch, N 

Vermont-New Hampshire School of 
a Amos Tuck School, Hanover, 


Biloxi, 


Savings Banks of Massachusetts, Po- 
ree Spring House, Poland Spring, 
aine 


Sept. 20-21 
Oct. 7-10 
Oct. 10-12 
Oct. 14-15 
Oct. 18-19 


Oct. 20-23 
Nov. 18-14 


Savings Banks of New Hampshire, Fall 

— Sunset Hill House, Sugar 
i 

National Association of Bank Auditors 
and Comptrollers, Atlanta Biltmore 
Hotel, Atlanta, Ga. 

Nebraska, Paxton Hotel, Omaha 

Connecticut Mutual Savings, Mountain 
View House, Whitefield, N. H. 

New Hampshire (Fall Meeting), Moun- 
tain View House, Whitefield, N. H. 
Iowa, Fort Des Moines Hotel, Des 

Moines 
New York Mutual Savings, Fontaine- 
bleau Hotel, Miami Beach 


*Joint meeting 


Jan. 8- 9 
Jan. 26 
Feb. 14-15 


13-17 
25-27 


April 
Apr. 
May 
May 


May 


Other Organizations 


Eastern ong Conf., The Warwick, 
Philadelphia, P 

New Jersey Safe Deposit Association, 
Military Park Hotel, Newark 

National Association of Mutual Savings 
Banks Auditors and Comptrollers Con- 
ference, Statler Hotel, Boston, Mass. 

Reserve City Bankers Association, Boca 
Raton Club, Boca Raton, Florida 

Independent Bankers Association, 
Golden Gate Hotel, North Dade, Fla. 

National Association "of Mutual Savings 
Banks, Statler Hotel, Buffalo, N. Y. 

Investment Bankers Association of 
America, Spring Meeting, Greenbrier 
Hotel, White Sulphur Springs, W. Va. 

American Safe Deposit Association, Mil- 
waukee, Wis. 

Bankers Association for Foreign Trade, 
35th Annual Convention, Huntington- 
Sheraton Hotel, Pasadena, Calif. _ 

School of Banking of the South, Louisi- 
ana State University, Baton Rouge, La. 

American Industrial Bankers Associa- 
tion, Sheraton-Park Hotel, Washing- 
ton, D. C. 

School of Mortgage Banking: Courses 1 
and 2, Northwestern University, Chi- 
cago, Tl. 

School of Mortgage Banking: Course 2, 
Northwestern University, Chicago 

School of Mortgage Banking: Course 1, 
Stanford University, Stanford, Caiif. 

National Association of Bank Women 
School, University of Wisconsin, 
Madison 

School of Mortgage Banking: Course 2, 
Stanford University, Stanford, Calif. 

School of Consumer Banking, University 
of Virginia, Charlottesville 

Pacific Coast Banking School, University 
of Washington, Seattle 

Central States School of Banking, Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin, Madison 

Financial Public Relations Association, 
Edgewater Beach Hotel, Chicago, IIl. 

Robert Morris Shoreham 
Hotel, Washington, D. 

National Assn. of Bank Women, Shera- 
ton Plaza Hotel, Boston, Mass. 
Consumer Bankers Association, 37th 
Annual Convention, The Claridge, At- 

lantic City 

Mortgage Bankers Association of Amer- 
ica, 44th Annual Convention, The 
Statler-Hilton, Dallas, Texas 

44th Annual Convention, Mortgage 
Bankers Association, Statler Hilton 
Hotel, Dallas 


All banking associations are invited to send in dates of their forthcoming meetings for this calendar. 


4 
May 4-10 
, May 5- 7 
May 7- 8 
May 8-11 
May 9-10 
May 10-11 
May 10-11 
May 12-14 
May 15-16 
May 16 
May 16-17 
May 16-18 
May 16-18 
May 19-21 
May 20-22 
May 20-22 
May 20-22 
, May 22-25 
May 238-24 6- 8 
May 24-25 8-11 
May 25- 
June 1 
June 3-5 4616-18 
June 7-8 May 19-23 
June 7-8 
June 2-10 
June 9-12 
June 11-12 June 19-22 
June 12-16 
June 13-15 June 23-29 
June 13-15 
June 14-15 June 30- 
July 6 
June 14-15 July 28- 
Aug. 3 
June 14-15 July 28- 
June 16-18 Aug. 10 
June 16-18 
June 17-19 Aug. 4-10 
June 19-21 
Aug. 4-16 
June 20-22 
Aug. 25- 
June 20-21 Sept. 6 
Aug. 26- 
June 20-22 Sept. 7 
June 21-23 Sept. 29- 
June 23-25 Oct. 3 
July 8-12 Oct. 6- 9 
Oct. 7-10 
July 18-20 
Oct. 23-26 
Sept. 5-7 
Sept. 9-12 Nov. 4-7 
Sept. 12-14 Nov. 4-7 
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When you want advice about 


BANKERS BLANKET BONDS 


you can count on 


prompt 
efficient 


SERVICE 


courteous 


agent or broker. He represents the company that can handle 


all your insurance needs. 


THE TRAVELERS 


from your local Travelers 


INSURANCE COMPANIES, HARTFORD 15, CONNECTICUT 


All forms of personal and business insurance including 
Life + Accident + Group + Fire + Automobile + Casualty « Bonds 


WHAT ABOUT 1957? 


As this is written, we have not added 
up the figures for 1956 but we know 
that they will prove to be as good as 
our projections indicated. As we go 
into 1957, however, we havea feeling 
that our estimates are far too 
conservative. Certainly there will be 
more people writing checks, and the 
chances are that the usage per ac- 
count will also expand. The revenue 
will go up, not necessarily because of 
increased prices but because of the 
increase in the use of checks bearing 
printed names and account numbers. 


We feel sure that our facilities will be 
fully utilized this year and it is pos- 
sible that they may be overtaxed. We 
have been trying to forestall such a 
possibility by increasing our expend- 
itures for capital items, which in 1956 
again amounted to close to three 
times depreciation. Despite this, we 
do not seem to have any spare units 
standing idle. This year we will be 
constructing two new plants to 
provide additional manufacturing 


space in cities where we now operate 
and one plant in a new location. 
We are trying hard to keep pace 
and in the process are learning that 
we do indeed have to ‘‘run very fast 
to stay in the same place.” 


This coming year we expect to see 
more of our checks sold by banks to 
their customers than ever before. If 
all goes well we anticipate that we 
will handle in excess of six million 
individual orders, up 15% from 1956. 
It could run more if the swing 
towards printed account numbers 
continues to pick up momentum. 
We think also that there will be a 
greater demand for imprinted 
deposit slips to be bound in with the 
checks. Mechanized handling in any 
degree involves credits as well as 
debits and, while we do not custom- 
arily make deposit slips, we will do 
so if they form a part of the check- 
book. All in all, we are looking 
forward to a pretty busy year and 
we are set for it. 


Manufacturing Plants at: CLIFTON, PAOLI, CLEVELAND, 


INDIANAPOLIS, CHICAGO, KANSAS CITY, ST. PAUL, DALLAS 


Agricultural Conference 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 60) 


Agricultural banks, city banks, 
little banks, big banks in genera] 
have been slow to put on paper 


| their management’s and directory’ 


concepts of the use and employment 
of the bank’s depositors’ monies, 
State agricultural lending policy 


| can range from the single statement, 


“We will entertain every application 
from any one, for any purpose, ag 
long as he raises a crop or an ani- 


| mal” to a fairly complete, well- 
| thought-out statement. 


The farm representative not work- 


| ing under a written statement of 
| policy should create his own and be 


restless and uneasy until his or his 
board’s modification of it is approved 


| and a matter of record. It should be 
brought out, aired, and repolished 
| every 12 months or less. 


| Five “Bull Sessions" 


Following Mr. Stebbins’ talk on 
“Current Problems for Agricultural 
Leaders,” the conference was broken 


| down into five informal ‘“‘bull ses- 


sions” to discuss the work of the 
country banker. These were the 
leaders: T. P. Axton, president, La- 
fayette (Ind.) Savings Bank; S. E. 
Babington, president, Magnolia 
(Miss.) Bank; L. N. Burch, vice- 
president, The Denver National 
Bank; N. A. Jamba, president, Na- 
tional Bank and Trust Company, 
Norwich, N. Y.; and R. B. Stratton, 
assistant vice-president, Security 
Trust and Savings Bank, Billings, 
Mont. 


The Soil Bank 


Dr. O. B. Jesness, head, Depart- 
ment of Agricultural Economics, 
University of Minnesota, St. Paul: 


| For the conservation reserve, the 
| land accepted for entry should be 
| land in real need of conservation 
| treatment or which is not suited for 
| crop production under existing cir- 
| cumstances. Adequate supervision 
| should be provided to see that the 
| spirit as well as the letter of con- 
| servation practices is observed. Pres- 
| sures to permit grazing or harvesting 


of hay from conservation reserve 
acres need to be resisted lest the 
program, instead of curbing output, 
merely shifts the surplus problem 
from crops to livestock, particularly 


| cattle and sheep. The land should 


(CONTINUED ON PAGE 112) 
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Its New...its Fast...lts Elegant 
Gouch SOO Adding The new colorful 


Monroe “800” gives your business the unmistakable forward look—provides the 


“touch of velvet’”’ that makes anyone a figuring expert. Its beauty of design and advanced 
precision keyboard bring gracious décor and streamlined 
efficiency to the truly modern office. ae 
Under this distinctive case is a y 


mechanism built to See the MAN from MON RO E 


endure for years to come. 


Monroe Calculating Machine Company, Inc. +) 


General Offices: Orange, New Jersey. pel 


ING 
Offices throughout the world. 
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SPECIALIZATION 


...in the One Field 
of Credit Life 


Insurance 
Since 1925 


Licensed in 
all 48 States, 
D.C. and Hawaii 
with Regional 
Service 
Offices 
Coast 
to Coast 


Credit Lile 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


Springhield. Ohio 


DON'T DRIVE YOUR 
CAR LIKE A TANK 


if you want fo drive a tank join the 


NATIONAL GUARD 


Agricultural Conference 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 110) 


be brought back into use only as 
demand for it warrants. 

Perhaps effective enforcement may 
be aided if administrators of the 
program and every one else keep in 
mind that this is a game in which the 
stakes are provided by tax money 
contributed by all. Taxpayers have 
the right to insist that their interests 
be protected. 

The impossible should not be ex- 
pected from the program. Its back- 
ers tend to oversell it. Prospects 
are that it may need to be supple- 
mented by other programs to develop 
desirable land use in some areas. 
Such need will be increased to the 
extent the soil bank is diverted to 
objectives which lessen its contri- 
butions to adjustment. 

After Dr. Jesness had explained 
the function of the soil bank, a panel 
of experts discussed the operation 
of the bank and answered questions 
on its effectiveness. This panel was 
composed of Dr. Jarvis Miller, pro- 
fessor of agricultural economics, 
Texas A. & M. College, College Sta- 
tion; Dr. Lowell S. Hardin, acting 
head, Department of Agricultural 
Economics, Purdue University, La- 
fayette, Ind.; Dr. Van B. Hart, pro- 
fessor of farm management, Cornell 
University, Ithaca, N. Y.; and W. A. 
Sutton, director, Agricultural Exten- 
sion Service, University of Georgia, 
Athens. 


Equality of Opportunity 

Earl L. Butz, Assistant Secretary 
of Agriculture, U. S. Department of 
Agriculture, Washington, D. C.: A 
fundamental question we all must 
face in agricultural policy is whether 
we want to place an. opportunity 
ceiling over individual farmers as we 
move in the direction of ‘equal pro- 
duction rights” for all. Or do we 


| want an agricultural economy in 
which farmers who are ambitious, 


capable, and efficient can grow along 
with the changing times and make a 
better than average living for them- 


| selves and their families? 


The question really revolves 


| around whet kind of equality are we 


going to guarantee our people? 


The American system is based 


| upon the philosophy of equality for 


all. But equality of what? Will it 
be equality of opportunity, or equal- 


_ity of reward? Will it be equality 


at the starting line, or equality a 
the finish line? 

Traditionally in America we hay 
insisted on equality at the starting 
line, and this system has paid of 
This is a country in which any 
youngster, however humble his star 
in life may be, can aspire with ¢op. 
fidence to highest positions of leader. 
ship in industry, in commerce, jp 
finance, in farming, in the profes. 
sions, indeed in Government. In this 
respect, America is fairly unique 
among the nations of the world 
There is here no caste system 
through which you can’t rise. 

So it is also with farming. 

Your generation and mine cannot 
evade the question of what kind of 
equality we'll have—equality of op. 
portunity or equality of reward. The 
time for decision is closer than we 
think. 


Jesse Tapp Honored 


At the final session, Jesse W. 
Tapp, immediate past chairman of 
the A.B.A. Agricultural Commission, 
was honored by the National 4H 
Club Foundation ‘for his distin- 
guished service to 4-H Club work.” 
Mr. Tapp, who is chairman of the 
board of the Bank of America N.T. 
& S.A., Los Angeles, was presented 
with a medallion citing his service. 
The medallion is embedded in lucite 
to form a paperweight. 

E. W. Aiton, who is director of 4-H 
Club programs for the Federal Ex- 
tension Service, United States De- 
partment of Agriculture, made the 
presentation. 

Mr. Tapp has been national bank 
chairman of the 4-H program since 
1952 and as such has directed a na- 
tionwide program to encourage 
banks to support 4-H Club work in 
their communities. 

Mr. the 4-H’s 


Tapp, right, receives 


“distinguished service” award from Mr. 
Aiton 
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. . . for Time and Temperature 
Readings that ALTERNATE 
« « IN LIGHTS 


. « » for Symbolized 
cation that Pyramids 
Service 


Trust DOUBLE TT Time and Temperature to attract 
people’s eyes irresistibly . . .. because only 
DOUBLE TT displays time and temperature in the 
one _exclusive, fascinating NEW WAY... 
TERNATING in 5-second exposures before their. 
very eyes . . . in giant, brilliantly light-studded. - 
numerals, magically formed and 
modern. electronics. Vividly-re 
stantly refreshed, DOUBLE ug 
rapidly pyramid ‘into substantial. 
complishment. There’s a Double mode to fit 
Double TT, Sr., and the,new, low-cost Double TT, dew sponsorship of America’s financial institutions. 


Patent No. 2,673,976 — Other Patents Pending 


American Sign and Indicator Corporation 


T AN e Centur y 7 fas N LY = Gentlemen: Please send me your free DOUBLE TT Booklet 
MAJOR ADVANCE in 2 WEMMEMIEGS “THE WORD GETS AROUND IN FINANCIAL. CIRCLES,” 
Time and Temperature | Display. By mmm together with other information on Double TT. 

NATIONAL SALES OFFICE: | 


©) 8 South Dearborn Street, Chicago 3, Illinois 
HOME OFFICE: 


AMERICAN SIGN 
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Sources of Investment Information 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 49) 


surplus or deficit) in process of 
being continued and increased or be- 
ing reversed as soon as the slow 
processes of Government will per- 
mit? Clues to these broad considera- 
tions lie principally in the political 
platform, in the Budget Message 
delivered annually to Congress in 
January, and in the daily Treasury 
Statement, excerpts from which ap- 
pear in the daily press. 

Third, what are Federal Reserve 
policies? Statements of Federal Re- 
serve policy on the rediscount rate, 
bank reserves and open market oper- 
ations are constantly being made by 
members of the seven-man Federal 
Reserve Board and by high-ranking 
men in the 12 banks. And of para- 
mount importance for close scrutiny 
of these policies in action is the 
study of the weekly statements of 
tke combined banks and those of the 
reporting member banks. The regu- 
lar reconcilement of these two bal- 
ance sheets reveals the principal 
trends as well as the conditions of 
the country’s central banks and of 
the private banking system. 

These statements can be sub- 
scribed for at a nominal cost through 
the Federal Reserve Board in Wash- 
ington. In addition, for those not fa- 
miliar with the meaning of the clas- 
sifications and the import of the 
weekly changes, a publication (Sup- 
ply and Use of Member Bank Re- 
serve Funds) explaining their nature 
and components in detail is avail- 
able from the same source. 


General Economic Conditions 


A principal source of economic 
data is the Department of Commerce. 
This Government agency issues a 
number of publications, outstanding 
among which is the Survey of Cur- 
rent Business. In this monthly 
magazine are presented figures re- 
flecting the national income, price 
levels, national employment, debt, 
and a wealth of statistics, far too 
numerous to itemize, covering the 
current state of the nation’s indus- 
try, finance, trade, prices, labor con- 
ditions, etc. A supplement to the 
Survey is “Business Statistics,” a 
four-page pamphlet, which presents, 
on a current basis, selected weekly 
and monthly business statistics. 

Another basic source of economic 
data is the monthly Federal Reserve 
Bulletin, which presents a compre- 
hensive breakdown of the nation’s 
banking system together with a 
vast array of financial and business 
statistics. While there is some dupli- 
cation in the Bulletin and the Survey 
this is by no means excessive and 
each, separately, is valuable. 

Important too, in the investment 
man’s economic library is the Fed- 
eral Reserve Chart Book. This pub- 
lication, as its title indicates, pre- 
sents in chart form a considerable 
amount of the material in the Bulle- 
tin. It is helpful in two ways: (1) 
Its graphic presentation aids com- 
prehension of both absolute and 
relative material; and (2) it provides 
perspective because the graphs usu- 
ally cover a considerable period. 


“His elbow 
slipped off 
the water cooler!” 


The regular perusal of these pub- 
lications should provide the invest- 
ment officer with the major part of 
what he needs to know about the 
current state of the economy. If he 
can keep reasonably abreast of the 
important statistics presented he will 
find his understanding of the invest- 
ment atmosphere greatly broadened, 


Industry Developments 
and Trends 


One of the outstanding character- 
istics of the postwar period has been 
the disparity, at a given time, be- 
tween conditions in different indus- 
tries. In any year in the past decade 
there have been large industrial 
groups in the throes of depression 
side by side with other broad lines of 
business endeavor enjoying unusvu- 
ally high sales and earnings. 

Industrial groups such as textiles, 
aircrafts, bituminous coal, railroad 
suppliers, meat packers, and the 
fire and casualty insurance com- 
panies have swung 180 degrees in 
their business fortunes in the past 
10 years. This irregularity in the 
American business scene has been 
well characterized by Sumner 
Slichter as a process of “rolling 
readjustment.” It has been looked 
upon by other economists as an 
extraordinary phenomenon since its 
characteristic of readjustment—in 
different industries at different times 
-—has tended to stave off the action 
of the over-all business cycle, with 
its major depression. 


The Third "Must" 


Because of this economic condi- 
tion, familiarity with the relative 
status of the more important indus- 
try groups is a third “must” of the 
investment manager. There are sev- 
eral methods of obtaining such 
knowledge. We shall discuss four. 

Standard and Poor’s Corporation 
provides a service known as “In- 
dustry Surveys,” which are two- 
volume, loose-leaf compendiums pre- 
senting basic and current material 
on almost every major U.S. business 
group. The surveys contain a mass 
of fundamental data and cover 
the industry over a long period of 
years. They discuss the business's 
products; their nature; secular and 
cyclical trends of output; production 
techniques; consumer preferences; 
labor relations; profit margins. 

For a more comprehensive exami- 
nation of an industry’s characteris- 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 116) 
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Annual Savings and Mortgage Conference 


and National School Savings Forum 


Sponsored by A.B.A. Savings and Mortgage Division 


March 11-12-13, 1957 Hotel Roosevelt, New York City 


PROGRAM 


Electronic Systems for all Banks * * * The A.B.A. National Advertising Program * * * Savings and 
Monetary Policy * * * Competition for Savings * * * Interest Rates * * * Increasing the Supply of 
Mortgage Money * * * The Role of Government in Housing and Home Finance * * * Mortgage 


Terms * * * Discount Markets * * * The Housing Picture. 


These are some of the timely subjects that will be discussed. Many valuable ideas and items of information 
will be presented for savings and mortgage officers. (First general session 10:00 A.M., Monday, March 11.) 


EXHIBITS: Educational displays of building and modernization materials and bank operating equipment 
will be featured throughout the conference. 


NATIONAL SCHOOL SAVINGS FORUM: Monday afternoon, March 11, will be devoted to discussion 
of thrift education and the school savings banking activity as a cooperative effort of the banker and the edu- 
cator. Pre-Forum “clinics” will be held for those considering this activity as well as those now conducting 
programs. (Registration for Conference not necessary for attendance at Forum.) 


BANQUET: 7:15 P.M. Monday, March 11, following School Savings Forum. 


LUNCHEON: 12:30 Wednesday, March 13, final session. 


A.B.A. ADVANCE REGISTRATION 


Savings and Mortgage Division, A.B.A. 
12 East 36th Street, New York 16, N. Y. 


Our ‘bank will be represented by the following at the A.B.A. Annual Savings and 
Mortgage Conference, Hotel Roosevelt, New York, N. Y., March 11-13, 1957. 


DO 


Banks may use the coupon 


Date__ 


Name Title Se 

ENCLOSED IS OUR CHECK for $—————- to cover ——_—__—- Registration 
Fees (@ $10.00); ————————— reservations for the School Savings Banquet 
(@ $8.00) ; and —-——————_ reservations for Wednesday Luncheon (@ $6.00). 
(Make check payable to A.B.A. Refunds will be made, upon request, to those 
unable to attend.) 


Bank : 
City State___ 


form on this page for 


edvance registration. 
Upon receipt of this form 
hotel reservation cards 
will be supplied. 
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IMPORTANT NOTICE! 
Social Security Tax 
Changes Jan. 1, 1957 


Order Your NEW 
DELBRIDGE 
Social Security and 

Withholding Tax Charts 


The increased social security tax rate of 24% re- 
quires new deductions from employees’ earnings. 
DELBRIDGE Social Security & Withholding Tax Charts 
feature these new deductions including withholding 


taxes. Deductions are pre-calculated for you and | 


specially arranged in horizontal ine for quick, easy 
and accurate recording. 


Advantages like these have already made DELBRIDGE 
CHARTS a favorite with thousands of companies! 


Faster than machine or hand figuring! 
Cut costly computing errors! 
No skilled help or experience needed! 
Four separate editions cover all payroll periods: 
(1) Weekly—$1.00 to $450.00(2) Bi-Weekly—$1.00 
to $1050.00 (3) Semi-Monthly—$1.00 to $1050.00 
(4) Monthly—$1.00 to $1300.00. 

e Tab-indexed for quick, easy reference! 

e@ Two-color printing and large, bold type makes 
reading easy and fatigue-free! 


Don’t Wait—Send Today for Your... 


FREE 10-DAY 
TRIAL COPIES! 


DELBRIDGE Calculating Systems, Inc. 
2502 Sutton Ave., St. Louis 17, Mo. 


Without obligation, send the 1957 DELBRIDGE 
Social Security & Withholding Tax Charts indicated 
below. If we keep the charts, we'll “O.K."’ your 
invoice at the rate of $3.50 for each copy. 


Street Address. ... 


Zone.....State.... 
(Specify quantity wanted and payroll period, here) 
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tics there is the information pub- 
lished by its trade association. Today 
there is hardly an industry without 
such an organization subscribed to 
and strongly supported by most, if 
not all, of the constituent companies. 
It is true that these associations 
have as their primary functions 
many diverse activities in the fields 
of public relations, legislation, man- 
| agement, labor relations and so on, 
but they also engage to a greater or 
lesser extent in industry research: 
| gathering, compiling and processing 
data of the most comprehensive na- 
ture on their common business. In 
most cases this information is pub- 
lished in booklets, pamphlets and 
magazines — at least annually and 
| often more frequently — presenting 
the material in graphic and readily 
understandable form. It is in this 
jatter material that the security 
| analyst finds a veritable storehouse 
| of statistics from which he can ob- 
tain his knowledge and perspective 
| on a given business. 
Supplementing these data are the 

magazines published by private 
| sources such as the McGraw-Hill 
| organization which interpret and 
| comment on the current scene in 
| these various business worlds. 

Finally, there is the material put 
out by several of the larger invest- 
ment dealers. This source of infor- 
mation can in many instances be the 
most valuable of all to the institu- 
tional investment man. This is so 
because frequently the writer is not 
only a trade specialist with many 
years’ experience, but has himself 
culled the three previously listed 
sources to find the pertinent infor- 
mation and finally has supplemented 
this with his own field survey. Avail- 
| ability of such studies is frequently 
made known in the newspapers. In 
| addition, those doing business with 
| such investment houses receive this 
material as part of the regular 
mailing. 


| Individual Companies 


So far the investment encyclope- 
| dias of the investment fraternity 
have not been mentioned. It is with 
| these compendiums that the invest- 
ment man begins a problem and to 
which he constantly returns as a 
| source of investment facts. There 
| are, of course, the manuals and 
| raultitudinous publications of the 
| major investment statistical organi- 


zations, such as Standard and Poor's, 
Moody’s, Fitch Investors Service, 
and the Value Line Investment Syp. 
vey. 

These statistical concerns have ag 
their principal source, the data 
published by the individual com. 
pany: the annual report, interim 
financial reports, statistical sym. 
maries, prospectuses covering new 
issues, etc. While this latter mate. 
rial is the fundamental data with 
which the analyst should work jn 
his study of a given security, he wil] 
find considerable assistance in con. 
sulting the investment manuals. For 
in them he finds not only most of the 
financial material he has already 
covered in the company publications, 
but, in addition, an analysis of it 
together with historical coverage and 
many other relevant facts. 


Analysts’ Discussions 


Another source of basic data ona 
given company which should find its 
way into the analyst’s file is the 
presentation of the company’s af- 
fairs before financial analysts soci- 
eties. These groups have units in 
most of the larger cities and to them 
come annually the officers of many 
of the leading corporations to dis- 
cuss the current status of their cor- 
porate affairs. These talks are of 
particular importance to the invest- 
ment man. In no other way, except, 
perhaps, through a personal inter- 
view, can he obtain such an intimate 
view of the working, day - by - day 
operation of the individual company. 

The presentation frequently in- 
cludes not only a statement by the 
senior executives of present condi- 
tions in the business and over-all 
policy objectives, but also detailed 
summaries by the heads of produc- 
tion, sales, finance and other impor- 
tant departments. Finally, the pe 
rusal of such material gives the 
analyst a view into management and 
enables him to get a perspective of 
its ability, harmony, and confidence 
in the future. 

The problem of keeping abreast 
of developments in these four broad 
areas of examination is admittedly 4 
considerable one. The methods of 
approach presented here are by no 
means the only procedures or even 
necessarily the best ones. However, 
they are satisfactory and do offer 
a reasonable means to the desired 
objective, at least until the analyst 
can develop his own individual ap- 
proach. 
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Strike out, man-to-be, in the direction you would 
go. For much of the measure of man lies in his 
willingness to rise to challenge—to look beyond the 
potential bump to the result and the reward. 
Helping men to do that is the big job of The 
Philadelphia National Bank. So is the acceptance 
of the sound risks, the reasonable risks, the pro- 
ductive risks that enable men and businesses to 


THE PHILADELPHIA NATIONAL BANK 


PHILADELPHIA 1, PA. Main Office + Broad & Chestnut Streets 


January 1957 


THE RISKS THAT HELP MEN GROW 


grow. This bank’s willingness to help, to partici- 
pate, to cooperate, has meant much in the develop- 
ment of the Delaware Valley area—and to PNB 
correspondents with interests here. 

We shall continue to expand our services and our 
usefulness, to meet the growing needs of the cus- 
tomers we serve, in this community, across the 
country, and throughout the world. 


22 OFFICES IN 


PHILADELPHIA, 
Organized 1803 


BUCKS, DELAWARE 
AND MONTGOMERY 


‘ COUNTIES 
Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 
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SEC) JRITY 


. based on integrity and ability . 
the factor which has made LAWRENCE the 
leader in field warehousing for over 


40 years, so specify LAWRENCE and be secure. 


« LIKE CERTIFIED ON CHECKS 


|AWR WRENCE WA OMPAN Y 


NATIONWIDE FIELD WAREHOUSING 


“37 Dramm Street, San Francisco, California 
100 N. La Salle Street, Chicago 2, Ill. * 79 Wall Street, New York 5, N.Y. 
OFFICES. “PRINCIPAL CITIES 
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Trust Services 
(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 107) 


Greene, manager, Guaranty Execu- 
tor and Trustee Company, Limited, 
London, England; address, Carter 
7, Louthan, Angulo, Cooney, Marsh 
& Ouchterloney, New York; address, 
Erle Cocke, president, A.B.A., and 
vice-chairman of the board and 
chairman of the executive commit- 
tee, Fulton National Bank, Atlanta, 
Ga.; address, A. James Casner, Pro- 
fessor of Law, Harvard Law School, 
Cambridge, Mass. 


Fourth Session 


9 P.M., Grand Ballroom 

Presiding, Walter Kennedy, vice- 
president, A.B.A. Trust Division, 
and president, The First National 
Bank of Montgomery, Ala.; “Alu- 
minum Industry,’’ Donald B. Ma- 
curda, partner, F. S. Smithers and 
Company, New York; “Insurance 
Stocks,” Shelly Cullom Davis, Shelby 
Cullom Davis and Company, New 
York; panel on Investments, E. T. 
Bartlett, leader, chairman Trust Di- 
vision Committee on Trust Invest- 
ments, vice - president, Cleveland 
Trust Company; Joseph C. Bickford, 
assistant vice - president, Bankers 
Trust Company, New York; Ragnar 
D. Naess, senior partner, Naess & 
Thomas, New York; Paul A. Pflue- 
ger, Jr., vice-president and invest- 
ment manager, Title Insurance and 
Trust Company, Los Angeles, Calif. ; 
Edward F. Swenson, Jr., vice-presi- 
dent and trust investment officer, 
First National Bank of Miami, Fla. 


Fifth Session 


Wednesday, February 6—9:30 A.M. 
Grand Ballroom 

Presiding, Carlysle A. Bethel, 
chairman executive committee of 
A.B.A. Trust Division, and vice- 
chairman of the board and senior 
trust officer, Wachovia Bank and 
Trust Co., Winston-Salem, N. C.; 
“Trust Examinations,” Robert C. 
Masters, associate director, Division 
of Examinations, Board of Governors 
of the Federal Reserve System, 
Washington, D. C.; address, David 
F. Maxwell, president American Bar 
Association, Philadelphia; “How to 
Sell Trust Business,’ F. Miles Flint, 
vice-president and senior trust offi- 
cer, Citizens National Trust and Sav- 
ings Bank, Los Angeles, Calif. 


Luncheon 
12:45 P.M., Grand Ballroom 
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Robert Coltman 


Carlysle A. Bethel 


William E. Singletary 


MORTGAGE LOAN® 


IN THE PACIFIC SOUTHWEST 
For Savings Banks, Insurance Companies, Trusts, Estates and other Investors 


FHA approved mortgagee, specializing in FHA and VA mortgages. 
Marketing agents for savings and loan associations, banks and other 
originators. Large, well-trained staff; complete legal, property man- 
agement and affiliated trustee facilities; established servicing rec- 
ord; complete IBM accounting and reporting system. Major bank 
references. Your inquiry for present or future delivery is solicited. 


WILSHIRE 
MORTGAGE CORPORATION 
Western Avenue at Fifth Street, Los Angeles 54, California 


SAN DIEGO BRANCH: 2901 5th Avenue, San Diego 3, California 


WALTER D. SMYTH, President 


INOISCUTAGBLE 
TIME 
RECORDS / 


TIME | 
RECORDERS 


e Keep ideal basic time records under the 
Wage-Hour Law 


e Record entry into safe deposit boxes 


84 THIRD ST., N. W., ATLANTA, GEORGIA 


FOR FULL 
Gentlemen: Please send me further information, catalog and prices. 
INFORMATION | understand there is no obligation on my part. 
MAIL 


COUPON | Address 
| City 


Marketing Servicing 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
@ Z 
| 
| 
LATHEM TIME RECORDER COMPANY 
Stote___ 
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AMLINED CONTROL 


Nine Burroughs Sensimatic ways to end your book }ke 


Mail coupon today, no obligation, of course. 


COMMERCIAL BOOKKEEPING— Account 
Balance Control Plan furnishes proof of balances before 
they are printed on the statement, automatic error 
detection, proof of accurate corrections, positive bal- 
ancing of each posting run, plus printed automatic 
check count. 


SPECIAL CHECKING ACCOUNTS— Post- 
to-Check Plan materially reduces the cost of handling 
checking accounts. This plan has saved 35% of the 
time, 33% of the space, 50% of equipment investment, 
50% of customer inquiries. Levels month-end peaks. 


SAVINGS ACCOUNTING—Window Posting 
Plan applies to either the Unit or Dual operation; 
results in faster customer service, accurate records 
with a single handling of the media, prompt cash 
balancing, positive proof of the accuracy of every step. 
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4 MORTGAGE LOANS — Mortgage Posting Plan 


provides for automatic preparation of payment- 
due notice and uses Burroughs electronically pre- 
calculated loan interest tables. Complete posting, 
billing and interest computation in one fast operation. 


COMMERCIAL LOANS-— Streamlined Control 
Plan affords instant location of loan information, 
simplifies teller operation, speeds accurate balancing, 
proves accuracy of all records, gives positive delin- 
quency control, improves audit control. This plan 
applies to all types of loans. 


INSTALLMENT LOANS— Coupon-Ledger Plan 
schedules coupons and ledger simultaneously. Pro- 
vides proof of posting of payments and control totals. 
The customer has complete information, including 
balances before and after payment. Cuts costs, 
increases mail-ins, reduces posting to wrong accounts. 
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Now, in short order, you can clear those chronic . 
bookkeeping problems out of your bank’s oper- 
ation for good. 


Big undertaking? Not for the Sensimatic Plans 
that have provided large and small banks across 
the country with smooth-working, low-cost, sim- 
plified bookkeeping methods. 


Hard core of the plans’ success, of course, is the 
Sensimatic family of specialized or general pur- 
pose machines that give you the simplest yet 
most thorough wrap-up of every aspect of each 
bank bookkeeping job. In every way, in every 
feature, they’ve proved themselves the most ad- 
vanced, versatile accounting machines around. 


Burroughs 


4 


For the complete picture on how Burroughs 
Sensimatic Accounting Machines—and the Bur- 
roughs-perfected, bank-proved bookkeeping sys- 
tems shown here—can help you, mail the coupon 
today. Or visit our local branch office for a per- 
sonal demonstration. Burroughs Corporation, 
Detroit 32, Michigan. 


)k feeping problems thriftily, simply, automatically 


lan #7 LOAN AND SAVINGS—Pre-Audit Window 1 


4 
ent- Posting Plan means one-time posting. Speeds accurate BURROUGHS CORPORATION : Detroit 32, Michigan 
pre- customer service, eliminates back-office proving and 
ing, duplicate posting, provides complete figures for control Please give me, without obligation, complete details about the Sensimatic 
ion. and general ledger posting. Plans | have circled here. 
; 1 2 3 3 5 6 7 8 9 | 
trol 8 
ion, BANK ACCOUNTING— All-Purpose Account- | NAME TITLE 
ing ing Plan mechanizes accounting in all departments gan, 
lin. with one Sensimatic. Handles commercial bookkeep- _| 
ing, savings accounting, loan accounting of all types, STREET 
general ledger posting and the daily statement. cITy__ ZONE STATE__ 


OTHER ACCOUNTING SOLUTIONS— 
eed your accounting problem, there’s sure to be 
a Sensimatic solution. There are many posting and 
proving plans, all of which work equally well on BURROUGHS SENSIMATIC 
Sensimatic Accounting Machines. Check here for “Burroughs” and “Sensimatic”’ are trademarks. 
constructive counsel from a Burroughs representative. 
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Max W. Hofmeister, Pres. 
Mobile-Home Agency 

Insurance Consultant To 
Mobilehome Finance Institutions 


A Sound Insurance 
Program is the Backbone 
of Mobilehome Financing 


OBILE-HOME AGENCY offers 


Specialized Insurance Coverages to 
mobilehome financing institutions. 


Representing major stock Specialty com- 
panies, we provide the flexibility and 
special experience to assure a sound in- 
am for clients who are dis- 


surance pro 
counting mobilehome paper. 


Complete coverages with nation-wide 
protection and claim service provide the 


FIRE... THEFT... and 
Combined Additional 
Coverages 

Collision, including Trip 
Collision 

SKIP Coverages and Single 
Interest Collision 

Group and Individual Credit- 
Life, Accident and Health 


assurance of protection of your portfolio. 


Your inquiry concernin 


Mobilehome 


Financing-Insurance will receive our 


prompt attention. 


INSURANCE 


A GUARANTEE AGAINST LOSS 


Insuring Mobilehomes From Coast to Coast is our only business 
MOBILE-HOME AGENCY, INC. Keeler Building, GRAND RAPIDS, MICH. 


Money Engineering 


New dimensions 
" service fo, cor 
€spondent banks 


UNION 
BANK 
& Trust Co. 


of Los Angeles» 8th & Hill 


WE HAVE NO BRANCHES ¢ MEMBER FEDERAL DEPOSIT 
INSURANCE CORPORATION AND FEDERAL RESERVE 
SYSTEM e TELETYPE LA 501 BANK WIRE SLUN 
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TOPS FOR BANK 


advertising! 


Opening a branch? 

Introducing a new 

savings or loan 

plan? Plastic bot- 

tle caps are won- 

kderful. “get ac- 

quainted'' gifts 

that will get your 

advertising message 

read in homes every day 

for two years for only pennies! 

These remarkable caps easily 

snap on and off all size soda, 

soft drink, beer bottles, keeping 

drinks fresh with an air-tight seal. 

Your bank's name, trade-mark or ad- 

vertisement is hand-imprinted in gold on 

each cap. Caps come in 6 colors: red, 

green, blue, yellow, white and black. Sold 

in bulk or packed 2 to a clear plastic 
gift envelope. 


ples of advertising caps ordered by banks 
and other leading national corporations time 
and time again. 


HEMAN ELY, JR. 


P. 0. BOX 62, LANCASTER, 


De. SAMPLES! Write for prices and sam- 


DEPT. BI, PENNA. 


Mail-EEZ Style 
passbooks and envelopes 


FOR SAVE BY MAIL 


Tax Problems 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 97) 


Where the stock redemption 


| agreement ends, insofar as its lini. 
| tation of stock purchase igs op. 
| cerned, a stock purchase agreement 
| or agreements can begin. In this 
| manner, it is possible to work out 


arrangements with individual stock. 


| holders to purchase so much of the 
| remaining stock of the principal 
| stockholder, which the corporation 
| is to redeem under Section 303, as 
| this stockholder desires be disposed 


of at his death. In this regard, it 
it is to be pointed out that purchase 


| money flowing from one individual to 


another, or from an individual to the 


| estate of a deceased stockholder, 
| does not constitute a distribution of 
| a dividend. Such purchase money 


does not emanate from the corpora- 
tion and therefore cannot be attrib- 


| uted to accumulated corporate earn- 
ings. 
| individual who, assumedly, uses his 


Rather, it comes from an 
own capital or sums which he has 
retained after his own earnings or 
dividend distributions have been 
received. 


Conclusion 


These are only some of the an- 
swers and are only prospective or 
exploratory. Necessarily, in many 
instances, there will be other an- 
swers. Limitation of space precludes 
a discussion of all the possible 
responses to situations where prin- 
cipal stockholders in small close 


| corporations are involved. 


There is one final suggestion. 


| The qualified fiduciary institution 
| which provides under its roof a 


commercial department as well as a 


| trust department invariably is 
| familiar with the problems gener- 
| ally confronting the taxpayer-client. 
| This being so, the over-all tax plan- 
_ ning for both lifetime and post-death 


| objectives can be intelligently and 
| constructively reviewed by capable 


bank officers with the client and his 
attorney. Objectives can be fulfilled 
and taxes can be saved. 

At times, tax laws are unreal- 
istic and illogical, but whether ul 
realistic or not, nothing can be 
gained by hiding one’s head in the 
sand. Conscientious tax planning 
demands attention. It requires 
study, and the expenditure of time 
and effort. One who recognizes this 
can put his house in order. 
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Credit Demand and Supply 


First National Bank in Dallas, 
commenting on the current 
Government bond market, told the 
Sales Executives Club of New York: 
“Some of us remember what hap- 
pened following World War I. Gov- 
ernment bonds were allowed to seek 
their level without support; and they 
went to as much as 20% below par... 
“The demand for funds following 
World War I was so great relative 
to supply that money market inter- 
est rates exceeded coupon rates of 
Governments and drove bond prices 
down—just as has been happening 
recently. 

“However, Government bonds 
climbed back to par in the 1920s as 
demand for loanable funds began to 
equate with savings and as the Treas- 
ury retired the Federal debt from 
$25-billion in 1919 to $16-billion in 
1930. 

“The current situation is some- 
what different. The Federal debt is 
over 10 times as great as the World 
War I debt, and there are no pros- 
pects of our being able to reduce it 
by 36% in a short period of 10 
years as was the case in the 1920s.” 

Mr. Wooten told the club’s annual 
“Salute to the Bankers” luncheon 
that the demand for money might, 
of course, be so great that further 
interest advances would develop. “At 
present,’’ he added, ‘“‘that seems quite 
likely, and if it does develop the 
bond market will be depressed even 
more.”’ 

Pointing out that the primary 
cause of tight money was the ex- 


B: H. WooTEN, president of the 


Ben H. Wooten 
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pansion of credit demand at a greater 
rate than savings and new money 
were being created, Mr. Wooten said: 

“Money supply and money demand 
may stabilize the latter part of 1957, 
and, if so, interest rates will no 
longer rise. A high level of business 
activity could be maintained merely 
from the revolving of credit; matur- 
ing obligations supplying funds to 
meet the demand for credit. 

“We have reason to believe that if 
the monetary situation does begin 
to show convincing evidence of hav- 
ing a depressing effect upon the 
economy, the Federal Reserve will 
take appropriate action. In the mean- 
time, it seems that inflationary forces 
have been reduced to such an extent 
that we can hazard the assertion 


that the increase in interest costs to 
business are meager compared with 
the increased costs of materials and 
other things bought by business that 
would have resulted from further in- 
flation. 

“Barring involvement in World 
War III and assuming no develop- 
ment of a wild speculative orgy, I 
see no reason to suppose that credit 
demand and supply will not ulti- 
mately come into balance.” 

In general, Mr. Wooten saw “noth- 
ing alarming in what has developed.” 
He viewed interest rates as “more 
nearly normal than they have been 
in a long time, certainly the cost of 
money is more in line with costs of 
everything else.” 

Looking ahead, he predicted that 
the first six months of 1957 will see 
even greater business activity, that 
plant expansion will reach its peak, 
and that prices will be up a little. 


35 Banks Joined A.B.A. in November 


HIRTY-FIVE banks and branches in 

14 states and Mexico joined the 
American Bankers Association dur- 
ing November, according to the 
monthly report of Frank W. Thomas, 
chairman of the Association’s Or- 
ganization Committee. Mr. Thomas 
is president of the Washington (Ga.) 
Loan & Banking Company. The new 
A.B.A. members are: 

CALIFORNIA: First Western Bank 
and Trust Company Redwood City 
Office*; California Bank, Washing- 
ton-Rosemead Office, Rivera*; Sumi- 
tomo Bank (Calif.), San Francisco; 
and Crocker-Anglo National Bank, 
San Luis Obispo Office’. 

GEORGIA: Marietta Commercial 
Bank, Marietta*, and Bank of Ocilla, 
Ocilla*. 

ILLINOIS: Bank of Naperville, 
Naperville*, and Orangeville Com- 
munity Bank*. 

INDIANA: American Fletcher Na- 
tional Bank and Trust Company, 
North Meridian Office, Indianapolis. 

MICHIGAN: First Commercial Sav- 
ings Bank, Edwardsburg Branch*. 

MISSISSIPPI: Rankin County Bank, 
Pelahatchie Branch. 

NEW JERSEY: Union Center Na- 
tional Bank, Progress Branch, 
Union. 

New York: Franklin National 
Bank, Bellerose Office*; Oneida Na- 
tional Bank and Trust Company, 
Mohawk Office; Franklin National 


Bank, New Cassel Office; Oneida Na- 
tional Bank and Trust Company, 
New Hartford Office; Franklin Na- 
tional Bank—Plainedge, Roosevelt, 
Roosevelt Field, Shopping Center*, 
and Uniondale offices. 

NORTH CAROLINA: Merchants and 
Farmers Bank of Statesville, Teller’s 
Window Branch, Harmony*, and 
Wachovia Bank and Trust Company, 
North Boulevard Office, Raleigh*. ~ 

OuI0: Fifth Third Union Trust 
Company, Swifton Center Office, 
Cincinnati*. 

PENNSYLVANIA: Freedom National 
Bank, Northern Lights Office, 
Baden*; First Pennsylvania Banking 
and Trust Company—Woodland Ave- 
nue* (Philadelphia) and Strafford* 
(Wayne) offices; Liberty Real Es- 
tate Bank and Trust Company, Olney 
Office, Philadelphia; and First Na- 
tional Bank, Goshen Branch, West 
Chester*. 

RHODE ISLAND: Pawtucket Insti- 
tution for Savings, Newport Avenue 
Branch*. 

TrexAS: Commercial State Bank, 
Andrews*, and San Jacinto Mort- 
gage and Trust Company, Highlands. 

WISCONSIN: Farmers and Mer- 
chants Bank, Greenwood, and Peo- 
ples Exchange Bank, Thorp. 

Mexico: Financiera del Norte, S. 
A., Monterrey, Nuevo Leon. 


*Recently organized 
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Operating Procedures 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 45) 


down the overtime bill or reduce the 
need for temporary or part-time 
help. 

Structural economies. Air condi- 
tioning; functional location of de- 
partments; use of a pneumatic tube 
or conveyor system as a substitute 
for messenger service. 

Organization. Define clearly and 
separate operational from adminis- 
trative work. ‘We allow the invest- 
ment man to concentrate exclusively 


on investments, the administration 
man to concern himself solely with 
administrative problems, and invest- 
ment departments to take their op- 
erating problems direct to the head 
of operations.” 

Training and education. This is a 
sound approach to long range econ- 
omy; it’s a way of motivating peo- 
ple. 


New Trust Service 


ERCHANTS NATIONAL BANK & 
TRUST CoMPANY of Indianapolis 
announces a new, complete service 


IF YOU NEED ACCURATE 
INFORMATION 
on COLOMBIA 


U.S. industry is joining the parade of Colombian expansion . . . 


%* Where new U. S. manufacturing plants are being 


established to tap Colombia’s abundant markets. 


* Where new wealth is being extracted from Colom- 


bia’s rich soil. 


%* Where new business is being stimulated by friendly 
foreign trade relations between the U. S. and 


Colombia. 


‘ All this means that more and more banks are looking long and 
carefully at Colombia’s continuing development when seeking 
correspondent relations in Latin America. 


The reliable and responsible commercial and financial information 
supplied by the Banco Comercial Antioquefio is supported by our 
43 years’ experience growing with Colombia, and the complete 
facilities of our 41 offices located in every important commercial 


market of the country. 


We invite your inquiries. 


BANCO COMERCIAL ANTIOQUENO 


Established 1912 


Cable address for all offices — Bancoquia 


Capital paid-up 
Legal reserves 


Other reserves 


$21,269,887.50 — Pesos Colombian. 
$21,591,898.60 — Pesos Colombian. 
$13,141,357.41 — Pesos Colombian. 


General Manager: Antonio Derka 


Head Office: MEDELLIN, COLOMBIA, SOUTH AMERICA 


BRANCHES: Armenia (C), Barrancabermeja, Barranquilla (3). Buga, 

BOGOTA (7), Bucaramanga, Cali (3), Cartagena, Cartago, Ciicuta, 

El Banco, Girardot, Ibagué, Lorica, Magangué, Manizales, Medellin 

(4), Monteria, Neiva, Palmira, Pasto, Pereira, Puerto Berrio, San Gil, 
Santa Marta, Sincelejo, Socorro, Vélez (S) 


New York Representative— Henry Ludeké, 


40 Exchange Place, 


New York 6, N. Y. 


in the pension and profit-sharing 
field. 

The plan is believed to be the first 
of its type in the United States ang 
to present certain advantages, espe. 
cially for the smaller employer, not 
heretofore available. 

“The new service utilizes as its bage 
the contract common trust fund con- 
cept with the Merchants as trustee,” 
said the announcement. “Through 
this device, the contributions of al] 
participating employers are pooled 
into one large fund. In addition, as 
one of the principal investments of 
the pooled fund, the trustee will own 
a participating deposit administra- 
tion contract issued by the Pruden- 
tial Insurance Company of America, 
This contract, with its guaranteed 
interest rate, serves both as the bond 
side of the investment portfolio and 
the source of funds, when employees 
retire, to purchase guaranteed re- 
tirement benefits. 

“The funds not deposited with the 
insurer are invested by the trustee 
in equities with the over-all objec- 
tive being to increase, with liquidity 
and safety, the yield on the pooled 
fund, while at the same time mak- 
ing available group annuity rates 
for guaranteed post-retirement bene- 
fits.” 

Howard E. Nyhart Company, In- 
corporated, which designed the ser- 
vice, will serve as consultants and 
actuaries for the group trust. 

Commenting on the program, Otto 
H. Frenzel, president of the Mer- 
chants, said: “Sooner or later, every- 
one in business, regardless of size, 
is going to have to consider some 
type retirement program for their 
employees. What we’ve done here is 
put together in one package and 
made easily available the things 
every employer needs to do the job 
intelligently and economically.” 


Boston Ist National Gets 


Data Processing System 


HE FirST NATIONAL BANK OF Bos- 
fone is installing a general pur- 
pose electronic data-processing Sys- 
tem (‘“Datamatic 1000”) for its paper 
work. The coordinated setup of busi- 
ness machines is grouped around a 
high-speed computing unit. The 
“brain” can read and write at the 
rate of 60,000 digits a second, handle 
simultaneously 1,000 multiplications, 
4,000 additions or 5,000 comparisons. 

First National has 105,000 check- 
ing accounts and handles 200,000 
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Lloyd D. Brace, right, president of The 
First National Bank of Boston, and 
Walter Finke, president of Datamatic 
Corp., with a model of the $1,750,000 
data-processing system ordered by the 


bank 


checks and 19,000 deposits daily. 
Also, the bank has a large volume 
of instalment loans, and both it and 
its affiliate, Old Colony Trust Com- 
pany, are active in stock transfer 
and disbursing. 

The 700,000 records of the stock 
transfer section will be maintained 
on 10 magnetic tapes. More than 
2,000 transactions involving 4,000 
stockholders will be electronically 
processed against the master file 
each day. The bank estimates that 
the complete posting operation will 
be handled in less than one hour a 
day on the new system. Writing of 
dividends and proxies will be han- 
dled on a quarterly basis on the high- 
speed printer. 

Check - processing equipment for 
reading and sorting checks printed 
in magnetic ink is now being devel- 
oped by several manufacturers, said 
an announcement. Equipment is be- 
ing built that will link these new 
machines to the bank’s system. 

Commenting on the program, the 
bank’s president, Lloyd D. Brace, 
noted an estimate that nearly 9,000,- 
000,000 checks would be processed 
during 1956, an average of 36,000,000 
a day. If the trend continued, the 
total would be 14-billion in 1960, he 
said. 


Audit Reports 
— American Institute of Ac- 


countants has published ‘40 
Questions and Answers About Audit 
Reports,” a 36-page booklet prepared 
with the cooperation of the Amer- 
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ican Bankers Association and the 
Robert Morris Associates. 

George Moore, chairman of the 
A.B.A. Credit Policy Commission, in 
a note to the Association’s members, 
said the booklet “contains so much 
information of value to lending of- 
ficers” that the Commission has 
arranged to obtain sufficient copies 
for all A.B.A. banks. 

The questions answered are those 
likely to be asked by bankers about 
CPA audits and audit programs. 

The publication has two objec- 
tives: 


“(1) To help explain the auditing 
standards observed, and some of the 
auditing procedures that may be em- 
ployed by certified public account- 
ants in forming an opinion on the 
presentation of financial positions 
and results of operations in a com- 
pany’s financial statements. 

“(2) To emphasize the responsi- 
bilities assumed by the members of 
the accounting profession when they 
express an independent opinion on 
financial statements. 

“If these two objectives are 
achieved by the publication of this 


1954—the BANK DEFAULTER won hands down! 


1955—the BANK ROBBER grabbed an early lead— 
finished way ahead! 


and 1956? 


The FORGER was leading throughout most of the 


year—BUT a recent A.B.A. Protective Bulletin indicates 
that the DEFAULTER looks like the latest winner! 


You, as an alert banker, will want to take positive steps right now to counter this 


latest threat. 


What should you do? Ask your nearest American Surety agent* to have one of our 
Bank Protection Specialists help you strengthen your Protective Program. It’s one 


of his daily jobs. 


*Write our Bank Division if you’re not sure of his name and we'll have him contact you promptly. 


Serving 
Banks 
for over 


70 Years 


COMPAN 


AMERICAN SURETY 


FIDELITY » SURETY - 
HOMEOWNERS 


INLAND MARINE 
AVIATION 


CASUALTY FIRE - 
ACCOUNTANTS LIABILITY 


100 Broadway, New York 5, N. Y. 
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This ad concerns every bank 


This Home Insurance Company 
advertisement talks to people who own cars— 
your customers and ours. 


It sells the importance of quality 
insurance coverage, and it’s to the 
advantage of bank as well as borrower 
to specify the best insurance protection 
that can be had. 


Your local agent of The Home Insurance 
Company will be glad to cooperate 

with you in every way he can. 

Get acquainted with him. 


booklet, it will promote better yp. 
derstanding and better and stronger 
ties between the public accounting 
profession and those responsible for 
granting credit. 

“In reaching a decision whether 
to extend credit,” the foreword con- 
tinues, “a banker considers many 
factors. Among the most important 
of these are the financial position of 
the borrower and the results of its 
operations as shown by its financial 
statements. Bankers rely upon the 
independent CPA for an opinion as 
to whether the financial statements 
present fairly this information. 

“The banker desires the unquali- 
fied opinion of a CPA, expressed in 
language similar to that contained 
in the standard short form of report 
developed by the American Institute 
of Accountants. The language of the 
standard short form has been devel- 
oped to express precisely and con- 
cisely the CPA’s representations as 
to the examination performed and 
his conclusions as to the financial 
statements. While these representa- 
tions could be stated at greater 
length, added verbiage would not 
alter the essential character of what 
is stated. 

“Perhaps one point should be 
stressed above all others. The CPA’s 
opinion, whether unqualified or quali- 
fied, is not formed merely by check- 
ing figures in the books or other rec- 
ords. Many questions arise during 
an examination that require the ex- 
ercise of mature, experienced judg- 
ment. Obviously, the value of a 
CPA’s opinion rests on the quality 
of his judgment and his indepen- 
dence. In expressing an opinion the 
CPA assumes a heavy responsibility 
for the professional competence of 
his work.” 


“After this, before you laugh heartily 
you'd better find out whether he’s tell- 
ing a joke” 


pRIVA Ty 


dd. SADE 


PRESIDENT 
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You can put the costly unused space above your 
filing cabinets to work with Shelf Filing—the meth- 
od of filing active and inactive records on a series 
of shelves. Shelf Filing saves you 70% of the cost 
of drawer files—50% of floor space and speeds 
filing and finding time 57%. 

Shelf Filing becomes even more efficient when 


at less than half the cost! 


used with Terminal Digit—the simple and unique 
method of numeric filing based on reading num- 
bers from right to left in pairs. To learn more about 
the advantages of Shelf Filing and the Terminal 
Digit system, send for your FREE copy of folders 
LBV725 and CH986. Write to Room 1191, 315 
Fourth Avenue, New York 10, N.Y. 


Remington. Ftand 


DIVISION OF SPERRY RAND CORPORATION 
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Bank after bank has increased its foreign 
business by supplying individual and busi- 
ness customers with our world-wide banking 
services. 


When you take full advantage of the global 
facilities of Bankers Trust, you supplement 
your staff with experts located in the world’s 
greatest trading center. 


Moreover, you add prestige and new income; 
you hold valuable business in your own bank. 


BANKERS TRUST COMPANY 


Foreign Department, 16 Wall Street, New York 15, N. Y. 


Increases foreign business income 


And you offer your clients a complete Foreign 
Banking Service. 


Whatever the service—foreign collections and 
remittances — letters of credit — acceptances 
and foreign exchange trading—facts on for- 
eign trade, customs and regulations—credit 
information — use our Foreign Department 
for fast, thorough, personalized action. 


Write for full information—without the 
slightest obligation. 


Member 
Federal 
Deposit 
Insurance 
Corporation 


London Office: 26 Old Broad Street, E.C. 2 


‘ 

7 
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Washington 
(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 37) 


any number of proposed changes in 
the banking laws. This bill will be 
submitted early in the new session. 
This is the intention of Senator A. 
Willis Robertson (D., Va.) acting 
chairman of the committee for the 
purposes of the banking law inquiry. 

As the Virginia Senator explained, 
nothing which is included in the 
draft bill will necessarily, as such, 
bave even preliminary approval by 
the Banking Committee. (Of course 
the repeal of obsolete provisions of 
statutes, if included in the bill, will 
be noncontroversial and likely will 
stand in the final draft.) 

The bill will include any number of 
proposals incorporated as a basis for 
public hearings in January and 
February. These hearings will bring 
out further opinions on the subject. 

After these hearings a bill incor- 
porating the committee’s own ideas 
is expected to be reported out, say, 
in March or April, and be scheduled 
for floor debate. 

While Chairman Brent Spence (D., 
Ky.) of the House Banking Commit- 
tee has not, so far as it is known, 
commented on the Robertson project, 


HAVE YOU SEEN... 


it is understood he will look it over 


and give it consideration on the basis | 


of what his committee considers the 


merits of the bill, after it is adopted | 


by the Senate, assuming the Senate 
approves a bill. 


A.B.A. Suggestions 


Early in November the A.B.A. 
submitted to Senator Robertson some 
15 recommendations for legislation, 
which are summarized on page 37 of 
the December issue of BANKING. In 
a letter dated November 28, Erle 
Cocke, president of the A.B.A. and 
vice-chairman of the board and 
chairman of the executive commit- 
tee, Fulton National Bank, Atlanta, 
Ga., submitted a number of addi- 
tional suggestions drafted at a 
special meeting of the Association’s 
Administrative Committee. 

Mr. Cocke pointed out that the 


Consecutive 
Quarterly Dividend 


A dividend of seventy-five cents 
per share on the capital stock of 
this Company has been declared 
payable Jan. 15, 1957, to share- 
holders of record Dec. 7, 1956. 
EMERY N. LEONARD 
Secretary and Treasurer 
Boston, Mass., November 19, 1956 


A.B.A. was not commenting upon the | 
proposals to repeal obsolete pro- | 


visions and clarify the language of 


the law, for the association believes | 


these proposals are meritorious. 

In general the A.B.A. commented 
on the outstanding proposals of the 
Federal bank supervisory and credit 
agencies. In some cases the A.B.A. 


approved these agency recommenda- | 


tions. In others it opposed them. In 


(1) The text of the public hearings November 9 and 10 before the 


Senate Banking Committee on the recommendations for changes in the 
Federal laws relating to banking and credit. Write to the Senate Bank- 
ing Committee, Washington, D. C., for a copy of Part 1 of the Hearings 
Before the Senate Banking Committee, 84th Congress, 2nd Session on the 
Study of the Banking Laws. 

* 

(2) The Supplemental Statement of Recommendations of the A.B.A. 
in the Study of the Federal Laws on Banking and Credit, submitted to 
the Senate Banking Committee. Write to George J. Kelly, Information 
Director, Department of Government Relations, American Bankers Asso- 
ciation, 730 Fifteenth Street, N. W., Washington 5, D. C. 

* * * 

(3) A cogent explanation of what “tight money” is and is not. Send 
to the office of Senator A. Willis Robertson, Senate Office Bldg., Wash- 
ington, D. C., for a copy of the Senator’s speech November 29 before the 
Northern Virginia Bankers Association. 

* 

(4) A hearing in which the relationship of the Veterans Administra- 
tion direct loan program to the Voluntary Home Mortgage Credit Pro- 
gram is discussed. Write to the House Committee on Veterans Affairs, 
Washington, D. C., for a copy of the hearings November 26, 1956, on the 
“Status of the VA Direct Loan Program.” 

ok * * 

(5) A comprehensive view and report of the financial outlook for agri- 
culture. Write to the Information Service, U. S. Department of Agri- 
culture, Washington 25, D. C., for a copy of the 1957 Agricultura! 
Finance Outlook, November 1956. 


Janvary 1957 


BRANDT 


Coin Wrappers 
and Bill Straps 


offer these features 


@ COMPLETE LINE OF STYLES 


@ FULL RANGE OF DISTINCTIVE 
COLORS 


@ HIGH QUALITY KRAFT PAPER 


@ MADE TO EXACTING 
SPECIFICATIONS 


@ FIRMLY SEALED SEAMS 
@ NEAT, CLEAR PRINTING 


Send for samples... use the 
coupon below 


Brandt Automatic Cashier Co. 
515-517 First Street, Watertown, Wisconsin 


Gentlemen: 


Please send us full particulars re- 
garding your coin wrappers and bill 


‘*BRANDT"’ and ‘“CASHIER"* registered United States 
Patent Office and Canadian Trade Marks Office 
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still other cases it approved these 
suggestions subject to modifications 
proposed by the A.B.A. Among the 
highlights of the November 28 sub- 
mission to the committee were the 
following: 

The Comptroller’s proposal to 
allow him to disapprove the payment 
of unearned dividends by a national 
bank was considered too restrictive, 
and a more liberal formula was pro- 
posed retaining the same objectives. 

The Comptroller’s proposals to 
avoid state branch limitations in the 
case of a national bank conducting 
a “rescue operation” was opposed. 


It was proposed that a national 
bank be authorized to make stock 
option plans available to employees. 

A larger ceiling was proposed on 
national bank correspondent loans. 

Two Federal Reserve Board pro- 
posals were opposed. One related to 
the revoking of the trust powers of 
a national bank. The other was to 
authorize the Board to take all its 
actions by a simple majority, a 
quorum being present. 


Savings Deposit Interest Rise 


In evaluating the action taken by 
the Federal Reserve Board to per- 


PERSONAL SERVICE 


that pleases 


We at American Security always welcome 
inquiries from correspondent banks 

and other friends who need speedy 
answers to problems arising in 
Washington. Pleasant personal service 

is yours to use; put us to work. 


American Security 
& TRUST COMPANY 


Daniel W. Bell, President 
Washington, D. C. 


A STEADILY GROWING ORGANIZATION Trust InvesTMENT 


COUNCIL 


OF PROGRESSIVE COMMUNITY BANKS 


COOPERATIVELY SHARING THE COST 


OF A FULL-TIME RESEARCH AND ADVISORY STAFF 


TRAINED AND EXPERIENCED 


IN EVERY PHASE OF INVESTMENT MANAGEMENT 


YOU CAN GET FULL DETAILS AT THE COUNCIL’S BOOTH 


MID-WINTER TRUST CONFERENCE 


WALDORF-ASTORIA, NEW YORK, FEBRUARY 4-6, 1957 


STUDLEY, SHUPERT TRUST 


INVESTMENT 
COUNCIL 


900 Provident Trust Building, Philadeiphia 3, Penna. 


TRUST INVESTMENT 
councni 
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mit the payment of higher interes 
rates on savings accounts and time 
deposits, it is suggested that there 
be kept in mind a definite Philosophy 
in the thinking of the present Feq. 
eral Reserve Board. 

That is a philosophy which has 
the greatest respect for, and places 
the greatest store in, the operation 
of a free money market. This philos. 
ophy permeates the Board's think. 
ing. It is responsible for the belief 
that in general the Board should 
follow the market rather than make 
it, only “leaning against the winds,” 
as it were, when necessary. 

In a free money market, interest 
rates have risen sharply. The law 
vests the Board with discretion to 
fix maximum interest rates payable 
on time and savings deposits only 
for the purpose of preventing harm- 
ful competition for the same savings 
dollar. 

And when money rates have ob- 
viously reached a higher level in the 
free money market, the Board is 
said to feel that it is not its respon- 
sibility arbitrarily to hold down 
ceilings of interest payable on say- 
ings. 

On the other hand, it is not the 
Board’s job to indicate to commercial 
banks that they should pay a higher 
return on savings money. 


Study FDIC 
Assessment Base 


FDIC is studying the assessment 
base for deposit insurance. Its ob- 
jective is to simplify the computa- 
tion of the insurance liability, espe- 
cially for the smaller banks. The 
objective of this study is not to 
lower the assessment charge, it was 
pointed out, for the agency explained 
to the Senate Banking Committee 
that its position is that its assess- 
ment income should not be reduced 
until the reserve reaches a ratio of 
not less than 1% of total deposits. 


Housing Finance 


What additionally the Government 
will do to affect the outlook for FHA 
and VA loans is a subject which can 
well remain in ferment until May 
or June of the new year. Two im- 
mediate problems are the future of 
the Federal National Mortgage As- 
sociation and of the VA loan. 

Under the law, housing officials 
used their discretionary power to 
raise the FHA rate in several cate- 
gories to 5%. They have no such 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 132) 
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While you watched the late, late show 
on TV last night... 


Continental Illinois’ night staff processed 


42,500 cash items 


If you’re a TV night owl, you probably sat 
through the usual movie between 11 and 
1 o’clock last night. 

Or you may have been sound asleep in bed. 


Whatever you were doing in those two 
hours, the night staff at the Continental 
Illinois in Chicago was busily processing the 
remarkable total ef some 42,500 cash items! 


Speed like this and service like this explains 
why many a check mailed to the Continen- 
tal in the afternoon by banks from coast 
to coast becomes available funds the fol- 
lowing morning. 


It explains why our several thousand cor- 
respondents agree so heartily that the Con- 
tinental Illinois is the ‘‘bankers’ bank.” 


CONTINENTAL ILLINOIS NATIONAL BANK 


and Trust Company of Chicago 
Lock Box H, Chicago 90 


Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 


January 1957 
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(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 130) 


discretion to change the rate on VA 
loans, which is fixed by law at 414%. 

Before the election the Adminis- 
tration took the view that the FHA 
rate should not go up until Congress 
would be able simultaneously to 
boost the VA rate, for fear that the 
VAs would be thoroughly depressed 
in volume. 

In December, however, a different 
strategy was adopted. The FHA rate 
was boosted to 5% with the obvious 
hope, if not expectation, that Con- 
gress would act promptly in the new 


session to put the VA rate at the 
seme level. The theory was that such 
action was almost inescapable to 
preserve the VA loan. 


Patman and JEC 


There is considerable interest here 
in the question of whether Rep. 
Wright Patman (D., Tex.) will be 
made chairman of the Joint Eco- 
nomic Committee at the opening of 
the 85th Congress. 

According to the rules, the chair- 
manship of this committee is sup- 
posed to rotate each two years 
between a Senator and a Represent- 


with EXPANDING MAILERS , 


Designed to carry a “full load” 


You save registry fees, postage, and time too. 


EXTRA STRONG KRAFT PAPER 
HEAVILY GUMMED FLAPS and SEAMS 


EXPERTLY CONSTRUCTED 


Ideal to use when mailing: 


@ Bulky transit items 
@ Stocks and bonds 


@ Savings Bond record cards 


@ All valuable papers 
WRITE FOR SAMPLES 


HARTFORD 
ATLANTA 


ST. PAUL 
PHILADELPHIA 


Dividend Announcement 


Massachusetts 
Investors 


‘Trust 


DECLARES ITS 
129% Consecutive Dividend 


11 cents a share, 
from net income, 
payable December 
24 to shareholders 
of record Novem- 
ber 30, 1956. 


ROBERT W. LADD, 


Secretary 


200 Berkeley Street, Boston 


CLEVELAND 
HOUSTON 


PHARMACEUTICAL PRODUCTS FOR 


THE MEDICAL PROFESSION SINCE 1888 


Laboratories 


The Board of 
Directors has de- 
clared the follow - 
ing quarterly 
dividends, payable 
January 2, 1957, 
to stockholders of 
record December 
7, 1956: 4 

e 45 cents a share 
on Common Stock. 
e $1.00 a share on 
Preferred Stock. 


Consecutive 
Dividend 


Nov. 26, 1956 / North Chicago, Illinois 


ative. Since Senator Paul H. Douglas 
(D., Ill.) was chairman for the 84th 
Congress and Mr. Patman is the 
senior House Democrat, if the rule 
were followed Mr. Patman would 
become chairman. 

The ostensible function of the JEC 
is to study the recommendations of 
the President in his Economic Report 
message on how best to maintain a 
stable economy with a rising stand- 
ard of living. After examining the 
President’s recommendations, the 
JEC then gets out a report agreeing 
to, opposing, or modifying the Presgj- 
dent’s recommendations, as the case 
may be. 


Hold Monetary "Seminar" 


Rep. Wright Patman’s hearings 
on monetary policy developed vir- 
tually nothing new in the way of a 
statement of monetary policy, and 
again only brought to the record the 
fundamental divergencies of view- 
point between Mr. Patman and the 
Federal Reserve Board. 

For two days Mr. Patman, in-his 
capacity as chairman of the stabili- 
zation subcommittee of the Joint 
Economic Committee, held these 
hearings. Among the witnesses on 
the first day was Elliott V. Bell, 
publisher of Business Week maga- 
zine, who proposed that there be a 
long-range, thorough study “of our 
entire monetary and financial net- 
works” by a commission of non- 
government experts. 

Mr. Bell renewed the suggestion 
he made in October before the A.B.A. 
annual convention that there be 
created a “National Economic Coun- 
cil” which would function in respect 
to economic policies somewhat as 
the National Security Council func- 
tions with respect to defense poli- 
cies.” 

In answer to a question as to what 
interest the Administration had in 
this subject, Mr. Bell said that he 
had “discussed” his ideas with the 
retired chairman of the Economic 
Council, Arthur F. Burns. 

On the second day all but one 
member of the Federal Reserve 
Board and the five FR bank presi- 
dents, who, with the board consti- 
tute the Open Market Committee of 
the Reserve System, were present. 

Chairman Martin read an opening 
statement explaining the well under- 
stood philosophy of the Federal Re- 
serve System. Alfred Hayes, presi- 
dent of the Federal Reserve Bank of 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 135) 
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You can still stake a profitable claim 


January 1957 


When Oklahoma was admitted to the 
Union in 1907, the famous land runs in 
the Sooner State were over. That year, 
financial advertisers were staking out 
big claims in The New York Times. 


And they have kept right on doing it 
every year since. For it was in 1907 that 
The New York Times became the world 
leader in financial advertising. For half 
a century now, financial advertisers have 
placed more advertising in The Times 
than in any other publication. 


There’s a good reason for this continued 
leadership. Readers get more out of The 
New York Times... more information 
about business, industry and finance, 
foreign affairs, government and politics 


—more than they can get in any other 
newspaper or magazine. 


Because readers get more out of The 
New York Times, advertisers do too. 
See for yourself. 


Picture: Settlers waiting for Oklahoma land 
run to start. A run was a race for a home- 
steading claim which started at a specific 
time. During the Cherokee Strip run, men 
jumped from rapidly moving trains to be 
the first in reaching a desirable tract. One 
town, Guthrie, was non-existent at noon; 
at nightfall it was a city of 10,000. 


Che New ork Cimes 


50 years world leader in financial advertising 
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L. J. BELNAP busi! 


G. BLAIR GORDON Mr 
lieve 


BOARD OF 
DIRECTORS 


Honorary Presiden: 


HUNTLY R. DRUMMOND 


Vice-Presidents 
LOUIS L. LANG 
JOHN A. MacAULAY, 
ARTHUR C. JENSEN 


Bank oF MONTREAL 


Founded in 1817 


CONDENSED GENERAL STATEMENT 


October 31st, 1956 


THE Hon. 
CHARLES A. DUNNING, p.c, 


ROBERT A, LAIDLAW 
R. G. IVEY, a.c. 
J. V. R. PORTEOUS 
C. G. HEWARD, a.c. 
B. C. GARDNER .c. 
218,460,488 R. C. BERKINSHAW, c.B.B, 


98,863,159 J HENRY G. BIRKS 
- — Y THE Hon. 
$1,427,618,832 y CHARLES J. BURCHELL, 


Oc. 
1,179,991,016 R. E. STAVERT 


GEORGE W. BOURKE 
NOAH A, TIMMINS, Jr. 


ASSETS 


$ 258,175,501 
154,467,140 


Cash on hand and due from banks and bankers. . . . 
Cheques and other items in transit, net 


Government of Canada and Provincial Government Secu- 
rities, not exceeding market value 697,652,544 


Other securities, not exceeding market value 


Commercial and other loans 


Mortgages and hypothecs insured under the National 


30,214,020 Cot. THE Hon. 
CLARENCE WALLACE 


C.B.E 


Bank Premises 


Customers’ liability under acceptances, guarantees and 
THE Hon. 
HARTLAND deM. MOLSON, 
O.B.E, 


H. GREVILLE SMITH, c.B.£. 
R. E. POWELL 
ROBERT J. DINNING 
HAROLD S. FOLEY 
H. G. HILTON 


Gen. GEORGE P. VANIER, 
D.S.O., M.C. 


W. A. ARBUCKLI 
THOMAS W. EADIE 
HENRY S. WINGATE 


39,429,820 
1,956,710 
$2,783,435,226 


LIABILITIES 


$2,589,031,509 
39,429,820 
11,063,742 


Acceptances, guarantees and letters of credit 
Other Liabilities 

Capital authorized—7,500,000 shares 


of $10 each 
Capital paid-up . 
Rest Account 
Undivided Profits 


NEW YORK 5: 
64 Wall Street 
John A. Hobson, Frank W. Hunter, 


Gordon V. Adams, John S. Hughes, Agents 


SAN FRANCISCO 4: 
Bank of Montreal (San Francisco) 
333 California Street 
Albert St. C. Nichol, President 


$75,000,000 

$45,000,000 

98,500,000 
410,155 $ 


143,910,155 


$2,783,435,226 


CHICAGO 3: 
Special Representative’s Office 
141 West Jackson Bivd. 
William E. Burgess, Special Representative 


LONDON, ENGLAND 
47 Thréadneedle St., E.C. 2 


9 Waterloo Place, 
Pall Mall, S.W.1 


N. R. CRUMP 
H. ROY CRABTREE 


General Manager 
ARTHUR C. JENSEN 


PARIS, FRANCE 


No. 10, Place Vendome 
Paris, ler 


Canada's First Sank... 685 BRANCHES COAST-TO-COAST 


European Representative’ s Office 
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New York, had prepared a statement 
directed particularly to the methods 
of operation of the Open Market 
Committee, but he had to file this 
for the record since Mr. Patman and 
the only other member of the stabili- 
zation subcommittee present, Sena- 
tor Joseph C. O'Mahoney (D., Wyo.), 
did not leave Mr. Hayes time to pre- 
sent his statement orally. 

The day’s proceeding consisted 
largely of a number of addresses 
by Messrs, O'Mahoney and Patman 
critical of the so-called ‘tight 
money” policy which they said was 
deleteriously holding down the con- 
struction of schools, was depressing 
farm income, and was harming small 
business. 

Mr. Patman made it clear he be- 
lieved that Government bonds should 
not be allowed to go below par and 
that important segments of the 
economy should not be retarded by 
lack of credit. He stated that the 
“darkest day for the American 
farmer was on March 4, 1951, when 
the Reserve seceded from the Execu- 
tive.” 

Chairman Martin did not agree. 


Fed's Independence 


Despite much private discussion 
of the question whether there was 
any “Administration inspiration” in 
the speech of Elliott V. Bell, pub- 
lisher of Business Week, before the 
A.B.A. annual convention last Octo- 
ber, officials generally do not be- 
lieve that the impairment of the in- 
dependence of the Federal Reserve 
System was definitely in the 
thoughts of the Administration as a 
whole. Mr. Bell had proposed a 
council to coordinate Federal activi- 
ties, including the Reserve Board, in 
policies designed to promote the 
stable economy and the rising stand- 
ard of living. 

It is acknowledged that there will 
always from time to time be impor- 
tant officials in any Administration 
who might wish they could influence 
the Board in any direction or with 
more promptitude at any given time. 

However, the Board is free of 
Political considerations as such and 
is the only Federal activity whose 
predominant function is the promo- 
tion of stability. 

With taxes and spending and lend- 
ing activities, other Federal agencies, 
of course, vitally affect the outlook 
for economic stability. If there were 
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ARE YOU LOOKING TOWARDS PERU...? 


The promotion of Peruvian foreign trade has been 
one of the main objects of our bank ever since its 
foundation over 65 years ago. If you are interested 
in doing business in Peru, a letter addressed to us will 
assure you our friendly co-operation. 


BANCO DE CREDITO DEL PERU 


Head Office - - LIMA 


89 Offices Throughout the Country 
CAPITAL - S/.80,000,000.00 SURPLUS - S/.68,967,547.69 
“Peru's Oldest National Commercial Bank" 


The Barnett serves you 


For complete correspondent services, 
you'll find everything you need at The 
Barnett. YOU'LL like the friendly, co- 
operative attitude of all our people, 
from the bank guards to the top officers 
of the bank. The Barnett Banks have 
been closely affiliated with the growth 
and development of Florida for the 
past 80 years. 


You may secure up-to-date information about Florida by 
sending your inquiries to our: Florida Information Desk 


The BARNETT 
NATIONAL BANK 
of Jacksonville 
MEMBER FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORPORATION 


Scudder Prospectus on request: 


10 Post Office Square 
Boston 9, Massachusetts 


Stevens 


New York 22, New York 


Reo Cl k — 8 So. Michigan Avenue 
ar Chicago 3, Illinois 


Common Stock Fund, Inc. 
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a serious deflation, these agencies 
could readily join to advocate lower 
taxes and greater Federal spending. 

The reverse is not possible to 
counter a boom. Each class of 
spending builds up its own vested 
group of recipients, and the same 
is true of recipients of subsidized 
Government credit. This greatly 
limits the political practicability of 
curtailing spending-lending to re- 
strain a boom. Even for an Admin- 
istration professedly committed to 
a sound dollar, restraint of spending 
and lending is difficult, for Federal 
loans and expenditures have been 
rising generally for the past couple 
of years. 


N. Y. Holding 
Company Case 

Officials believe that in the in- 
evitable process of law it will be a 
considerable time before the Federal 


Reserve Board is in a position to 
give a ruling on the application of 
the First National City Bank of New 
York and the County Trust Com- 
pany of White Plains, N. Y., to set 
up a new holding company to be 
called the First New York Corp. 

The New York State Superintend- 
ent of Banks, George A. Mooney, 
niade public his disapproval of the 
proposed merger in his reply to the 
Federal Reserve’s request for his 
opinion. In his reply he urged that 
no decision be made until the State 
Legislature could act on revision of 
the state’s banking laws. He further 
urged that the Reserve Board hold 
public hearings ‘at which all inter- 
ested parties will have an oppor- 
tunity to express their views.” 

Mr. Mooney said that the proposed 
merger seemed to avoid “the un- 
deniable intent of Congress” in creat- 
ing new nationally chartered insti- 


for 2) yean- 


Profitable Trust Advertising 
and Sales Programs 


Planned bug 


KENNEDY SINCLAIRE 


Visit us for coffee and a talk about 


your program at— 


THE KENNEDY SINCLAIRE BOOTH 


MID-WINTER 
TRUST CONFERENCE 


Kennedy Sinclaire, Inc. 
140 Cedar Street, New York 6, N.Y. 


Do Your Directors 
Read BANKING ? 


Why Pass Up Extra Commissions? | 


Leading passbook manufacturer now has sev- 
eral territories open for aggressive men call- 
ing on banks to sell all types of passbooks 
and pocket check covers. Commission basis. 


WILLIAM EXLINE, INC. 
1270 Ontario Street e Cleveland 13, Ohio 


tutions over which the state woul 
have no control or voice. 

In conclusion the Superintendent 
said: “The First National City ap- 
plication represents in this respect 
an attempt to secure a position ip 
the suburban communities prior to 
whatever recommendations the joint 
legislative committee may make op 
this subject.” 

Officials could not possibly predict 
at this time how long it would be 
before the Board would be in a posi- 
tion to rule on the application to 
form the First New York Corp. On 
the other hand, the Spence-Robert- 
son Holding Company Act of 1956 
does not allow the Board leeway to 
stop consideration of the action until 
after a special committee of the 
New York State Legislature has rec- 
ommended what it proposes shall be 
done, if anything, in the way of 
modifying the state’s bank districts 
or branch and banking laws gen- 
erally. 


Valuation of 
FHA Homes 


BOUT 271% of the FHA homes 

built in 1955 were valued at 
$9,000 or less, FHA Commissioner 
Norman P. Mason recently told a 
Texas audience. “We need to find 
methods of increasing this propor- 
tion,’”’ he said. 

“As most of you know, the FHA 
is revising and streamlining its min- 
imum property requirements,” he 
added. “At the same time we are 
studying the requirements to see 
whether we can make any reduction 
in the standards without adversely 
affecting the value of the property 
to the home buyer.” 

A survey was recently made in 14 
cities from Jacksonville to Seattle, 
Mr. Mason reported, “to determine 
the effect of our requirements on 
construction costs. Costs were al- 
alyzed for 285 houses. The average 
cost, exclusive of land, was $12,329. 
We found, however, that if the 
houses had been built to the bare 
FHA minimum requirements the cost 
would have averaged $7,700, or 
6214 % of the over-all cost. In other 
words, $4,629, or 3714% of the total 
cost of construction, was over and 
above FHA requirements and repre- 
sented amenities that the builders 
had added to make the properties 
more readily marketable.” 
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A SOUND INVESTMENT... 


The Butler metal building of today is more than 
just permanent shelter. It is virtually a one-piece 
structure impervious to wind, rain and snow. It 
can be heated or air-conditioned more econom- 
ically than conventional buildings. And main- 
tenance costs are also significantly lower. 

Of course, metal has long been recognized as 
the best structural material. Butler has gone a 
step further, and made it a superior wall and 
roof material as well. How? By designing each 
type of cover panel for its specific function on 


A Butler metal building with “built-in” protection 


the building. Then these pieces are precision 
die-formed in such a way that each one forms 
a tight seal with adjoining panels. Thus the 
metal roof and wall are assembled into a snug 
cover without any field cutting or flashing. 

A Butler building is a superior concept in con- 
struction that is good for the owner and the 
investor. Already over 500 banks, building and 
loan associations, insurance companies and 
other lending institutions have made sound in- 
vestments in Butler building mortgages. 


For your free copy of the booklet, “Butler Metal Buildings —a safe, profitable investment,” write to 


BUTLER MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


Np, pRowwe” 7431 East 13th Street, Kansas City 26, Missouri 


Manufacturers of Buildings * Oil Equipment + Farm Equipment + Dry Cleaners Equipment * Outdoor Advertising Equipment + Custom Fabrication 


Sales offices in Los Angeles, Richmond, Calif. * Houston, Tex. * Birmingham, Ala. * Atlanta, Ga. * Minneapolis, Minn. * Chicago, Ill. * Detroit, 
Mich. © Cleveland, Ohio * New York City and Syracuse, N.Y. * Washington, D.C. * Burlington, Ontario, Canada 


Protects stored merchandise Protects delicate equipment Protects men and machines 
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THE 


INDUSTRIAL 
BANK 


OF JAPAN, LTD. 


HEAD OFFICE: Marunouchi, Tokyo. 
NEW YORK OFFICE 
30 Brood Street, New York, 4, N.Y. 


FREE ADVERTISING 


IN THE HOME 


Your name and message 
printed FREE on these 
visible BOWER coin 
banks are a constant 
reminder in prospective 
customers’ homes —a 
terrific traffic builder for your financial in- 
stitution. BOWERS BANKS are self-liquidat- 
ing! You sel] them at cost! Sold exclusively 
to financial institutions. 


FREE SAMPLE 


Your choice of 4 styles 


A wide array of these colorful plastic or 
glass banks are available—choose the one 
that suits you best! Send for complete 
BOWER catalog today and select your FREE 
SAMPLE. 


FREE PROMOTIONAL AIDS 


Self-selling display sign and stand, and ad 
mats are furnished FREE—even with initial 
order for only 2 dozen! You don’t have to 
load up! 


Sales guaranteed or money back! See what 


others have done—ask for names of regular 
customers! 


Box 6-B-1 Goshen, Indiana 
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their holdings of Treasury bills by 
| about $350,000,000, probably as a 
| result of the special offering of bills 


in mid-November. To get them, how- 


| ever, they sold about $265,000,000 


of certificates, notes, and bills, as 
well as about $175,000,000 of other 
securities. 


No Change in 
Rediscount Rate 
With Treasury bills selling to yield 


over 3%, a rise in the rediscount 
rate was looked for. It was not ex- 


| pected before the Treasury refund- 
| ing on December 1, but, with that 
| out of the way, the increase was 
| expected at any time. 


However, there were many who 
felt that the rise would probably be 


| delayed until after January 1 and 
| possibly until a month or more later. 


Money was expected to be tight 


| enough late in December not to need 
| any further restriction. 


After the year-end, the return flow 
of circulation might ease conditions 
for a while. Thereafter the course 
of the loan totals might be the fac- 


| tor determining the action of the 
| Federal Reserve. If the demand for 


loans and the issuance of new se- 
curities, of which the backlog is 
now large, fails to lessen then a rise 
in the rediscount rate might be a 
logical expectation. 


_ December 1 Refunding 


To refund the $9-billion of 254% 
certificates which matured on De- 
cember 1, the Treasury was forced 
to offer 314% TA certificates due on 
June 24, 1957, and a regular certifi- 
cate due on October 1, 1957, with the 
same coupon rate. 

The Federal Reserve banks owned 
about $6-billion of the maturing cer- 
tificates and, as expected, they took 


| the new October certificates in ex- 


change. 

In exchange for the remaining $3- 
billion about $1,300,000,000 of the 
TA certificates were taken, along 
with about $114-billion of the Oc- 
tober 1 314% certificates, leaving 


| nearly $500,000,000 of the maturity 


to be paid off in cash. 

This meant that about 16% of 
the holders of the maturity other 
than the Federal Reserve felt that 
cash was more desirable than any 
replacement at all. The new issues 


| were obviously most desirable. Both 


promptly sold at premiums. Neyer. 
theless, holders of nearly $500,000,. 
000 of the maturing certificates took 
cash. 

Such a result again emphasizes 
the lack of funds available to make 
any purchases at all, even though no 
market risk is involved. 


More New Cash 


Although the balance in the gen- 
eral fund of the Treasury was about 
$4,800,000,000 on December 3, more 
was felt to be needed as a result of 
expected drafts by the British on 
the International Monetary Fund, as 
well as the delay in the payment of 
interest due by the British. The 
Treasury spoke of ‘‘usable funds” of 
around $314-billion. So a new offer- 
ing of $1-billion of 95-day TA bills 
was made for subscription on De- 
cember 12 for payment on Decem- 
ber 17 and due on March 22, 1957. 

The immediate effect of the an- 


_houncement was a decline in the 


price for outstanding Treasury bills, 
which went from about a 3.13% 
basis to about 3.18%. 

Because of the advantage to banks 
of the tax and loan accounts priv- 
ilege, all previous offerings of TA 
bill issues have been at considerably 
less cost to the Treasury than the 
regular bill issues. All such issues, 
however, have at once declined in 
value as soon as they were traded 
in ex the privilege. This one will 
probably be no exception. 

The issue, plus the previous one 
for $134-billion, will raise the total 
debt subject to the allowable max- 
imum of $275-billion pretty close to 
the limit. However, since the first 
quarter of 1957 will produce a very 
substantial surplus, no special re- 
quest to Congress to raise the limit 
should be needed. 


Anemia 


At present, lack of funds to make 
purchases continues to be the chief 
cause of market anemia. The red 
corpuscles provided by savings in 
excess of credit demand are missing. 
Nor does anyone seem to know where 
they will come from or when. 

But for this, some rather good 
bargains do seem to be available in 
the market: e.g., the 234% certifi- 
cates 6/15/58 to yield about 3.74% 
for about a 114-year period. Better 
than a 314% return is available all 
through the 214-year to 5-year ma- 
turity range. Little risk is involved 
if you have any money. 
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Observe: They have character, purpose, per- 
sistency, pluck. 


Note: 46.6% of them are young families in 
the 25-44 age bracket, which is far in excess 
of the population ratio (28.5%) of this group. 


These young Americans are the people you need for every banking 
service. They need savings programs, loans, safe deposit boxes and 
financial advice. They are your market today—and tomorrow! You 
can bring them through your doors with Christmas Club. 


A nation-wide survey made by Christmas Club a Corporation shows that Christmas Club members 
are concentrated in the young family group. 


AGE BRACKET PROPORTION OF TOTAL POPULATION PROPORTION OF CHRISTMAS CLUB 
IN AGE BRACKET MEMBERSHIP IN AGE BRACKET 


UNDER 15 YEARS . 7.8% 
15-24 11.0 
25-34 21.3 
35-44 A 25.3 
45-54 18.0 
55-64 10.9 
OVER 65 5.7 


100.0 


Why don’t you ask to have a stafi member of Christ- 
mas Club a Corporation call and tell you how to build ee eae ee hes MEMBERS eae 
a successful Christmas Club? ( No obligation, of course. ) 


nas 


INC 


a Corporation 


Founded by Herbert F. Rawl! 
230 PARK AVE., NEW YORK 17, N.Y. 


BUILDS CHARACTER + BUILDS SAVINGS D U E H Ss Ww E K 
BUILDS BUSINESS FOR FINANCIAL INSTITUTIONS 
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Instalment Loan 


Posting 


This information on a new system 
at the Farmers State Bank, Marion, 
Iowa, is supplied by President W. N. 
Shellenbarger and Vice - president 
Vaughn Hartzell. 


stalment loan system which 

had been with us since we en- 
tered the consumer credit field, years 
ago. It became harder and harder 
to use, and the operation was far 
too slow and cumbersome for our 
increasing activity. To improve the 
entire operation we obviously re- 
quired a new system, for we had 
already experienced the fallacy of 
“patching the old system’”’ to meet 
the needs of the moment. 

After considering other plans, we 
installed a new instalment loan 
system called Post-All. Here is how 
it is working for us. 


How It Works 


A loan application card is pre- 
pared by the loan officer prior to 
approval of the loan. This card, 
however, becomes a part of the loan 
file after approval, and with the 
ledger, forms a “pocket” into which 
payment coupons are filed prior to 
posting. The ledger card is part of a 
carbonized packet, which prepares in 
one writing the loan ledger, dealer 
notices, a maker’s index, and notices 
for other bank departments as may 
be required. The accounts are num- 
bered by due date group (05-10- 
15-20-25-30), by loan type (100- 
Automobile direct, 200-Automobile 
through dealer, 300-Appliance and 
Furniture, 400-Cash Payment, 500- 
FHA-Title I, etc.), by dealer (201- 
Acme Auto Sales, 301-Ace Furniture 
Co., etc.), and by serial number 
(001, 002, etc. up through 999). 
Thus, at a glance we can tell that 
Account Number 10-201-174 is in 
due date group 10 (all due dates 
from 6th through 10th of the 
month), that it is an automobile 
loan, and that it is serial number 
174, and came through Acme Auto 


L: many banks, we had an in- 
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Sales. The trays are indexed the 
same way and reference is very fast 
and easy. In addition, this filing 
arrangement simplifies dealer liabil- 
ity accounting and other essential 
statistical work. 

Payments are received by mail or 
at any teller window. Although 
there are six due date groups for 
internal control, payment dates are 
spread throughout the month. As 
payments are received, they are 
sorted by due dates, loan type, and 
serial number. All payments are 
then listed and totaled by controls. 
The approved tapes and payment 
coupons are microfilmed, and totals 
of payments are posted to the con- 
trol ledger. At this point, new loans 
for each control are posted to the 
control ledger. The coupons, already 
in order from the sorting operation 
are filed into the “pockets” formed 
by the ledger card and the applica- 
tion. At this same time, flasher cards 
and past due notice copies from 
previous cycles are removed if the 
payment being filed brings the ac- 
count up to date. 

All accounts are posted. At the 
end of the grace period for each due 


President W. N. Shellenbarger, left. and 

Vice-president Vaughn J. Hartzell look 

over some of the records used in their 
new instalment loan system 


date group, a complete posting ry 
is made. Every account is posted 
using the payment coupon in the 
“pocket” as a basis. If the payment 
is not sufficient or has not been re. 
ceived, the machine automatically 
detects the past due status and 
stops. The operator then inserts the 
past due notice, the machine posts 
it automatically and the operator 
returns copies of the notice and a 
flasher card to the tray with the 
ledger card. 

Since all accounts have been 
posted, the proof of posting within 
the control also constitutes an ac. 
curate and verified trial balance of 
that control. After the control is 
posted, the accuracy of posting is 
proved by a comparison of totals on 
the current journal, last month’s 
journal and the control ledger. When 
the posting operation is completed, 
all past due accounts have been 
prominently flagged, which simpli- 
fies collection activity between post- 
ing dates. 


Before and After 


To realize fully the benefits to us 
let’s look at the ‘‘before”’ and “after” 
story. 

(1) Our delinquent accounts were 
running 80 per 1,000 accounts—now 
reduced to six and these are paid 
promptly after notice. Funds that 
were previously tied up in delinquent 
accounts are now available for re- 
loaning. 

(2) Lobby service is speeded. It 
formerly required several minutes to 
handle a loan payment at the win- 
dow—it now takes less than 10 
seconds. The teller previously 
located the loan ledger, posted the 
payment, made the credit slip, and 
receipted the pass book—all this 
has been eliminated. The teller now 
simply accepts the payment and the 
coupon and stamps the coupon stub 
if paid in cash. 

(3) Customers prefer the new 
system and the coupon book al- 
rangement. They have full infor- 
mation at all times. 

(4) Under the old system the big 
majority of payments were made in 
person—while under the new plan 
the majority of payments are made 
by mail. This also cuts down lobby 
waiting time, and speeds service to 
other customers. 

(5) We formerly posted the lia- 
bility ledger daily—but with cycled 
posting we now do this only six 
times per month. 
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(6) The loan officers get far more 
information, more current informa- 
tion, and more specific information 
on borrower and dealer accounts 
than was previously possible. This 
information is a by-product of the 
system, and requires no additional 


work. 
(7) The complete and automatic 


notice preparation is far superior to 
our previous method. It is fast, ac- 
curate and neat—and the results 
have been unbelievable. 

(8) The late charges have been 
reduced to such a small percentage 
by the excellent notice system that 
itis rarely necessary to assess them, 
although the system provides an 
automatic machine method for this 
without additional work. 

(9) We can get quick and ac- 
curate totals by loan type, dealer 
accounts, and due date—which we 
could not get without extra work 
under the old system. 

(10) Trial balancing was always 
a problem under the old system, and 
we now get this trial balance as a 
by-product of posting. In fact, the 
system combines posting, locating 
delinquent accounts, assessment of 
late charges, proving and trial bal- 
ancing into one operation. 

(11) The old system had “bogged 
down” as activity increased, while 
the new one works well on our pres- 
ent volume, and can be expanded to 
any number of accounts without 
changing the system in any respect. 
Other banks are using the same sys- 
tem successfully on up to 30,000 ac- 
counts, and any volume from a few 
hundred to two hundred thousand 
accounts are easily accommodated. 

(12) The machine on which we 
process the loans does all the post- 
ing in the bank except checking ac- 
counts. The cycled posting spreads 
the work load over an entire month. 
We have eliminated the traditional 
“Ist and 15th” peak loads. 


Even a useless person can serve 
as a horrible example. 


One of the hardest things about 
the business of life is minding your 
own. 


We know some persons who can 


speak several languages but can’t 
keep silent in one. 
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THE SUN NEVER SETS ON 


POLKS 
Sauk Directory 


World-wide travel and trade are increasing 
by leaps and bounds — and this can mean 
more business for your bank. 


Make it easy and convenient for your bank 
to get attention in faraway places. Extend 
your business opportunities around the 
globe with an advertisement in Polk's Bank 
Directory. 


R. L. POLK & CO. 
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Your local stop for express service in New York 


Marine the right connection in New York is essential for the traveler— 
but it is equally essential for the businessman and banker. Like the trav- 
eler, the businessman needs accurate information, and frequently he 
needs it in a hurry. 

He may be an exporter, who needs information about import and ex- 
change regulations in foreign markets. 

Or he may be a merchant, who needs credit information about a business 
concern in New York or New Zealand. 


Or he may be a banker who would like some assistance in analyzing his 
investment portfolio. 

One reason why Chase Manhattan is selected by so many bankers, busi- 
nessmen and individuals is that this bank is geared to give prompt and 
personal attention to these and a thousand-and-one other requests for 
information and service from all over the world. 


Why don’t you talk to the people at Chase Manhattan? 


THE 
CHASE 
MANHATTAN 
BANK 


HEAD OFFICE: 18 Pine Street, N. Y. 15 


Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corboration 
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Loan Portfolio 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 51) 


which will provide an excellent op- 
portunity for the president or rank- 
ing officer of the bank to fix or ex- 
plain policy. 

“At our meetings,” one bank pres- 
jdent says, ‘we make every officer 
justify what he has been doing and 
what he proposes to do; it is good 
for the bank and excellent training 
for him. And it in no way dimin- 
ishes the authority he has in his 
lending.”’ 

These officer meetings concerned 
with loans also provide an ideal way 
of training younger members of a 
bank’s staff, who are invited indi- 
vidually or in small groups to sit 
in and listen to what is discussed 
and to note what decisions are made. 
Sometimes efforts are made to make 
their attendance seem as natural as 
possible. For example, trust depart- 
ment men could sit in at a discus- 
sion of a fiduciary or mortgage prob- 
lem. A particularly useful session 
for junior officers would be one con- 
cerned with a loan that has turned 
sour. Credit department staff mem- 
bers naturally would be invited to 
any meeting at which matters of in- 
formation desired from customers 
could come up. 


Potential Executives 


The younger staff members or 
junior officers do not have to par- 
ticipate in the discussion, but some 
bank presidents try to draw out 
their ideas as a means of watching 
the thinking of what may be future 
lenders and administrators. Not in- 
frequently future executive material 
will be discovered quite by accident. 

None of these meetings or con- 
ferences has to become time-con- 
suming, burdening the routine of the 
bank or individual participants. An 
efficient chairman can usually push 
things along fast enough to get most 
of the required matters discussed in 
not more than half an hour. Meet- 
ings may be held anywhere and at 
any convenient time; some banks 
combine such a meeting with lunch- 
eon. 

It may astonish some bankers to 
be told that a few of the nation’s 
larger banks are now conducting 
training schools for their lending of- 
fiers in order to teach them, not 
how to lend, which is something 
they already know, but how to ad- 
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minister loans that turn bad. In | 


these days of small lending losses 


and more or less clear financial skies, | 


it might seem that this was going 
far afield for future security. 


The theory behind it all is, how- | 


ever, that nearly a generation has 
passed since the nation’s banks have 


had a really severe problem on loans | 
Yet such | 
a problem could arise again, and | 


that fall into difficulties. 


there are in nearly all banks offi- 
cers, still functioning, who recall 


some of those loan difficulties of the | 
it was ar- | 
gued, while they are still available, | 


early 1930s. Why not, 
pass along to the younger generation 
of executives the useful things the 
older ones know. 


School of Experience 


At these training schools these 
older officers are the lecturers and 
the teachers. The textbooks are 
records of loans upon which the 
bank took a loss — actual transac- 


tions that have long been buried in | 


the files. The “instructor” before 
his ‘‘class’’ demonstrates the char- 
acteristics of the loan, the conditions 
under which it was made, the char- 
acteristics of the then balance sheet 
and earnings of the borrower, and 
where the science of lending went 
wrong. 

“Here,” he says, “is where we 
made our mistake; here is why we 
did 
son why the borrower could not meet 
his obligations.” He may conclude 
with a few observations on the dan- 
ger signs that become evident in ad- 
vance, pointing to the probable prim- 
rose path that the borrower, in the 
light of the record, was destined to 
take. 

Surveys of bank supervisory au- 
thorities, whose duties bring them 
intimately into contact with man- 
agement weak spots, reveal that in 
their opinion most lending officers 
of small and medium-sized banks are 
sufficiently qualified to lend within 


” 


their own areas, but that there are | 
some shortcomings which crop up | 
with some regularity and which can | 


be classified under these headings: 

(1) Failure to get adequate credit 
information; failure to require a defi- 
nite repayment plan; lack of ade- 
quate policing of loans. 

(2) A tendency to place too much 
reliance upon collateral and not 
enough upon borrower’s earning 
power or cash position. Loans made 
on a good-neighbor basis may not 


it; here is the fundamental rea- | 


REAL ESTATE 
APPRAISAL 
SERVICE 


Real Estate valuations covering 
Federal & State inheritance. ist 
Mortgage lending. Sales and Site 
analyses.. Qualified in the Su- 
preme Court and Federal Court. 


INSTITUTIONAL APPRAISAL CO. 
255 Quincy Ave., 65 © TA 2-3745 


A. H. Marquardt—Chief Appraiser 
H. J. Marquardt—Chief Engr. & Site Planner 
Edward Sears—Consulting Engr. 


do you need 


precision-made 
machine and hand 
posting ledger cards 


Samples and Prices on Request 


A NEW APPROACH TO 


PAPER WORK 


Write for Information 


McCORMICK & COMPANY 


Consulting Management Engineers 


Park Building Yonkers, N. Y. 
FR E : PERSONALIZED QUALITY MINT 
AND LOLLYPOP PACKETS 


the inexpensive, opprecioted, impression-making, [> 
goodwill giveaways that create o good taste in customer} 
telotionship instantly! Send for FREE tT 
details todoy' 


CANDTLAND 


491 Neptune Ave., Dept. B 
Brooklyn 24, N. Y. 
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be as superior in quality as they 
seem. 

(3) An inclination on the part of 
some lending officers to let customers 
pyramid loans, getting more money 
on various pretexts, such as under- 
estimation of original requirements 
or failure of expected developments 
to take place. 

(4) Assumption that a customer 
is as “good” a risk today as he was 
a year or five years ago; also that 
if the bank becomes too fussy about 
rates and repayment terms the cus- 
tomer will go over to the competi- 
tion. Such an attitude can evolve 
into a situation where the customer 
dictates terms and the banker loses 
control over his loan, perhaps even- 
tually becoming an involuntary part- 
ner in the customer’s business. 


Collateral Overemphasis 


A curious illustration of the tend- 
ency to put too much emphasis 
upon collateral came up only re- 
cently in a medium-sized bank which 
had made both a collateral and an 
unsecured loan to an_ individual 
whose character was of the highest 
and whose financial resources on the 
face of all the figures was good. 
Both the collateral loan and the un- 
secured loan had remained on the 
bank’s books for several years; the 
lending officers were inclined to be 
lenient on renewals because the mar- 
ket value of the collateral was suf- 
ficiently large. 

It took a period of tight money to 
bring this particular loan problem 
to a head. Senior officers became 
concerned over the repayment rec- 
ord, which was not impressive, and 
the fact that the two loans taken 
together represented almost a 100% 
collateral loan, subject to the ob- 
vious risks if market conditions for 
the collateral should change for the 
worse. Furthermore, since the cus- 
tomer was nearing 70, to the loan 
hazards themselves was added the 
problem of advancing age. The bank 
became convinced that, although on 
the face of it both loans were cur- 
rently sound, the customer was tech- 
nically “overextended.” Negotiations 
were begun tactfully to induce the 
borrower gradually to liquidate col- 
lateral at high prices and to repay 
portions of the unsecured loan. 
Events subsequently demonstrated 
that the bank was doing the cus- 
tomer a service in insisting upon such 
a repayment procedure. 

Some collateral can be unrealis- 
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tically appraised. The better guide 
to credit is earning power along with 
other assets that can be quickly con- 
verted into cash. The extension of 
the business of many banks into the 
fields of financing dealers, retailers, 
and wholesalers and in making per- 
sonal loans has underscored both the 
importance of reliance upon earning 
power and upon the development by 
the bank of adequate facilities to 
service and to supervise such lend- 


ing. 


The Polite "No" 


To display greater caution when 
loan volume becomes swollen and 
risks naturally are greater does not 
necessarily require a get-tough pol- 
icy. There are still an infinite num- 
ber of ways of saying ‘‘no’’ politely 
and without offense; at times one of 
the best, where a loan is to be re- 
jected, is to suggest that the bor- 
rower try to get his money at a 
competing bank. In doing so the 
banker making the recommendation 
will be fully aware that competitors 
will be wary of taking over business 
rejected by neighbors. 

Competition for loans has a 
greater tendency to encourage low- 
ered lending standards in periods of 
easy money and abundant bank re- 
serves than in periods of tight credit. 
One of the encouraging facts in this 
era of greatly increased lending has 
been the adherence by most banks 
to sound standards. Recent testi- 
mony along this line came from the 
Comptroller of the Currency who, in 
a survey of automobile instalment 
lending, found a majority of all na- 
tional banks sticking to a sound rule 


“He told me he had all kinds of money 
- then I found out he was a numis- 
matist!” 


as respects both downpayments ang 
loan maturities. 

Yet bank supervisory authorities 
remain on guard against the possi- 
bility of building deposits through 
lending competition. They are cur. 
rently sticklers for adequacy of 
credit information and for putting 
it in the files, not storing it in the 
memory of bank lending officers, 
They are in agreement that credit 
information is improving in both 
quality and quantity, but that there 
remains much to be desired. 

One supervisor notes that “credit 
files are generally fair, but support- 
ing details, particularly in the mod- 
erate-sized and small bank, are gen- 
erally lacking.’’ Also, that “in most 
banks regardless of size orderliness 
of credit files leaves much to be de- 
sired.” It is noted, also, that “satis- 
factory reconcilements of majer 
changes in comparative statements 
of bank custemers are generally 
lacking.” 

Along the same line another su- 
pervisor says that, while credit in- 
formation is generally fair, “much 
improvement could be accomplished 
in keeping it up to date.” He adds 
that, ‘while the average bank’s of- 
ficers are well informed about their 
borrowers, they don’t record in the 
files what they know.” 


Get Information 


Some banks have been criticized 
for “lack of a forceful policy in ob- 
taining certified statements with 
adequate supporting details.” This 
sometimes is merely due to lack of 
persistence on the part of credit 
men or of lending officers, but it 
often stems from hesitancy in ask- 
ing for such information in the fear 
of causing offense. Some borrowers 
are resentful of persistent requests 
for details of their financial posi- 
tion. 

In general, such an attitude on the 
part of a businessman who is a bor- 
rower shows a lack of realism—an 
inability to realize that such a course 
or attitude can only hurt his credit. 
In periods of tight money, when 
banks scan loans with unusual care, 
the business that has the best chance 
of obtaining credit is the one which 
regularly furnishes its bank with all 
periodic statements, with earnings 
and full balance sheets, together 
with essential news items relating to 
important developments in its af- 
fairs. When all such data go into 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 146) 
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your facilities around the globe 


Offer your customers the complete service of 


the Midwest's oldest, largest Foreign Banking Dept. 


NCREASED travel and growing markets overseas are 
| making Foreign Banking an important service in 
cities and towns of all sizes. Through our facilities, 
correspondents of The First National Bank of Chicago 
can provide that service in a way that impresses regu- 
lar customers and wins new ones. The advantages of 
our Foreign Banking Department are readily available. 


Travelers letters of credit, commercial letters of 
credit and acceptances, fast foreign remittances, up-to- 
date credit information on foreign firms—these are 


a few of the valuable services our Foreign Department 
renders. Experienced officers make available to you 
the facilities of our vast network of correspondent 
banks abroad—a network that has grown steadily for 
90 years and extends into every corner of the globe. 


Foreign Banking is just one of the many services 
of The First. If you’d like to discuss the advantages 
of a correspondent relationship with us, write or wire 
us today. A man from The First will be happy to call 


on you at your convenience. 


The First National Bank of Chicago 


Dearborn, Monroe and Clark Streets 


Building with Chicago since 1863 


MEMBER FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORPORATION 
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(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 144) 


a bank’s files in orderly sequence, 
supported by notes of the lending 
officer’s discussions with the cus- 
tomer and his accountants, along 
with checkups that normally are 
easily obtained in trade channels, 
the credit file can become an impor- 
tant confidence builder for the bor- 
rower. When the information is 
complete, the bank cannot be ac- 
cused by examiners of lending too 
much against too little information. 

There are, in the opinion of bank 
examiners, a variety of things that 
produce loan losses that are in the 
usual category. One is the tempta- 
tion on the part of some officers to 
put out more good money after bad 
in the hope of staving off a delin- 
quency. Another is to extend unduly 
loan maturities when the loans show 
a tendency to become “slow.” An- 
other is a reluctance to force liqui- 
dation of property by a customer and 


to nurse along loans that have be- 
come “marginal.” 

Sometimes individual banks con- 
centrate too much in lending to a 
particular industry. A characteristic 
of the business picture in recent 
years has been what has been called 
“rolling adjustment.’”’ That means 
that individual industries can boom 
while others can experience rela- 
tively sharp recession. Diversifica- 
tion of loans can avoid the too-many- 
eggs-in-one-basket problem. There 
are traps for a bank, also, in widen- 
ing lines of credit to absorb losses to 
a customer caused by his own past 
mistakes. Another hazard lies in 
financing the purchase of capital 
goods, which may be quite capable of 
saving costs if the customer’s vol- 
ume is sufficiently high to justify 
the outlays, but which may be just 
expensive luxuries if the required 
business volume does not exist. 

How far must the average banker 
go in keeping up with his “trade 


COLDS and NOISE related 


The harsh metallic pitch of NOISE causes extreme fatigue . . 


resistance . . 


. lowering body 


. making people more susceptible to common colds. 


SOF'TONE absorbs all harsh metallic pitch from large Bank machines . . . the 
new sound level is similar to small Bank machines. 


In¢rease production—reduce errors with SOF'TONE 


Acoustinets have the finest indirect fluorescent lighting money can buy! 
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Results guaranteed—Or You Do Not Pay! 


Write for details. Give machines, makes, models you use and measurements. 


ACOUSTINET 


413 AMERICAN STANDARD BUILDING 
BUFFALO 7, NEW YORK 


DO YOU NEED-§ 


imitation leather or plastic 
commercial passbooks and 
pocket check cases 


Samples and Prices on Request 


| 


| 


AUTOMATION 


Learn to apply business problems 
to electronic data processing ma- 
chines. Write for free Brochure de- 
scribing the correspondence course 


PROGRAMMING FOR BUSINESS COMPUTERS 


Business Electronics Inc. 


Educational Branch 
420 Market Street — San Francisco 11, Calif. 


reading” to keep himself adequately 
informed as to business and credit 
trends? He does not have to read 
every report issued by the Reserve 
Board, the Treasury or other Goy- 
ernment departments, or by the 
President’s Council of Economic Ad- 
visers. But he can follow weekly 
Federal Reserve banking statistics 
which, after they become familiar, 
will give useful clues to central bank- 
ing credit control policies and to the 
banking picture as a whole. He 
should read trade reports and those 
business periodicals which give him 
regular information on industries in 
which he has a substantial lending 
stake. 

Some general observations on loan 
trends will become apparent to every 
lending officer who watches banking 
statistics. When business is in an 
expansion period, whether it be a 
“boom” or just average good times, 
loans become dominant as sources 
of bank income; in recessionary pe- 
riods the securities portfolio becomes 
a principal income producer. 


Tables, pages 50 and 51 


Cyclical shifts from loans to se- 
curities and vice versa are apparent 
in accompanying tables of loans and 
discounts in relation to assets and 


| in relation to bank income over the 


years from the period of the 1920s 
and 1930s. For example, loans and 


discounts of Federal Reserve mem- 


ber banks were nearly 60% of all 
assets in 1920; by 1930 they were 
down to 51%. By 1940, when the 
Government financed much lending 
normally done by banks the ratio 
fell to 2414% and, by 1944, to a low 
point of 15.7%. 

Since then there has been con- 
stant expansion in loan totals, both 


| in dollar amounts and in loans as 


a percentage of bank assets. In the 
same period loans have contributed 


| larger portions of total earnings, 4 
| trend that has become intensified by 


higher money rates. The recent ratio 
of loans to assets has been from 35% 
tc 40%, with ratios much higher in 
big city banks particularly affected 


| by the “capital goods boom.’’ In these 
| city banks has been concentrated 


much borrowing by large corpora- 


tions for expansion purposes. 


The capital goods boom is but one 


| facet of the lending picture. As time 


passes there will be greater refine- 


| ments in the use of credit and more 
| streamlining of banking machinery 
_as current developments herald. 
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Main Street 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 30) 


E. F. (Frank) Howe, formerly 
vice-president and cashier of Bank 
of Nevada, Las Vegas, was named 
executive vice-president of the Lea 
County State Bank in Hobbs, N. Mex. 


ADAM SCHNEIDER, JR., president of 
the Roosevelt Savings Bank, Brook- 
lyn, N. Y., has been named chairman 
of the New York Committee of Sav- 
ings Banks of the Theodore Roose- 
yelt Centennial Commission. 


CHARLES W. BITZER, president of 
The Bridgeport-City Trust Company, 
has been elected a Class A director 
of the Federal Reserve Bank of New 
York for a 3-year term. He succeeds 
Joun R. EVANS, president, the First 
National Bank of Poughkeepsie. 


R. C. HUELSMAN, vice-president 
and former comptroller of Central 
National Bank of Cleveland, has 
retired after more than 40 years 
in banking. 


WESTERN PENNSYLVANIA NA- 
TIONAL BANK, McKeesport, has re- 
ceived preliminary approval for the 
purchase of the First National Bank 
of Houston, Pa. WPNB already has 
13 offices. 


HERBERT C. MOSELEY was elected 
executive vice-president and a direc- 
tor of The Bank of Virginia, Rich- 
mond. JOHN B. ORGAIN, JR., and 
FREDERICK DEANE, JR., were pro- 
moted to vice-presidents. 


PAUL C. KELLEY was honored guest 
at the Security Trust and Savings 
Bank, San Diego, annual Christmas 
party. VICE-PRESIDENT KELLEY re- 
cently completed 50 years with the 
bank. He received a new title, senior 
Vice-president, and keys to a 1957 
Lincoln Capri. 


New York Superintendent of Banks 
GeORGE A. MOONEY recently honored 
% Banking Department staff mem- 
bers, each with 25 or more years of 
service. 


DANA RUMSEY PLUMB, who at 34 
is president of a 100-year-old manu- 
facturing firm, has been elected to 
the board of the Second National 
Bank of Philadelphia. 
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Only 


For this set 
of 4 books! 


2,024 Pages 
of 
Practical Ideas 
and 
Useful Information 
for the 
Banking Profession 


Volumes are a condensation of 
theses written by banker-students 
of The Graduate School of Bank- 
ing and accepted for libraries of 
the American Bankers Association, 
Rutgers University, and The Grad- 
uate School of Business Adminis- 
tration at Harvard University. 


SENT ON 
7 DAYS 
APPROVAL 


Makes a wonderful gift for your fa- 


vorite school, college or university. CLOTH BOUND COVERS 6" x 9" 


No books published in recent years provide you with such a diversified wealth 
of banking information and ideas as do the 1956, 1955, 1954 and the 1953 edi- 
tions of “Present Day Banking.” 


Together they present more than 2,000 pages of material on 140 important bank- 
ing subjects—operations . . . advertising . . . directors’ duties . . . trusts .. . 
taxes ... business development . .. country banking . . . mortgages . . . dozens 


of others. Every chapter is practical, because—practical banking men wrote 
these books. 


These big (6” x 9”), cloth-bound books are priced at $6.00 for the 1956 edi- 
tion; $6.00 for the 1955 edition; $5.50 for the 1954 edition and $5.00 for the 
1953 edition, or the four books may be purchased together as a “set” for only 
$12.50. There is a charge of 50 cents per volume extra on copies sent outside 
the United States and possessions. 


You need send no money (unless you wish) when you order the books. Merely 
drop us a line on your bank’s letterhead. We will ship you the book(s) immedi- 
ately, together with our invoice. If you are not pleased in every way return the 
book(s) and the invoice within 7 days and the charge will be canceled. If you 
decide to keep the book(s) send us your remittance any time within 30 days. 


BANKING 


AMERICAN BANKERS ASSOCIATION 
12 EAST 36th ST., NEW YORK 16, N. Y. 
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HIGH 
INCOME 
EARNED 


with Cash-Value 
Life Insurance 
LOANS 


Banks throughout the country 
are earning higher interest in- 
come from Policy Holders’ Ser- 
vice Bureau’s life insurance loans 
than at any time during the past 
nineteen years. Our Banks have 
handled more than 170 MILLION 
DOLLARS of these NO RISK 
cash value life insurance loans, 
with returns substantially higher 
than Short Term Government, 
State, Municipal Bonds, or Prime 
Commercial Paper. 


We can immediately supply your 
Bank with these NO RISK loans 
in any volume from $50,000 to 
$5,000,000 on either plan, as out- 
lined below. 


TWO PLANS FOR BANKS 


1. The Direct-Broker Plan—The 
loans are originated by our or- 
ganization, and complete details 
necessary to set up the loans for 
your Bank are handled by us. 


2. The Service-Broker Plan— 
The loans are made by our or- 
ganization to the borrower and 
are sold to the Bank for the 
amount of the note. We handle 
all details and service loans. 


For More Complete Information 
and Bank References (Banks 
known to you) write 


ervice Bureau 
ARTHUR I BOREMAN & SONS 
1912 GRAND AVENUE 


Des Moines Jowa 
CHICAGO * LOS ANGELES 


New Books 


INTERNATIONAL BANKING AND | 
Europa Publica- | 
tions, Ltd., London. 261 pp. $5. Sub- | 
and | 
in the Western Hemi- | 


| FOREIGN TRADE. 


titled “Institutions, Policies 
Practices 
sphere,” this book comprises the 
lectures delivered at the Ninth Inter- 
national Banking Summer School at 
Rutgers University in July 1956. It 
is published for The Graduate School 
| of Banking and The Institute of 


field and are authoritative. 
MINES REGISTER. Bardeen Press, 


Inc., New York. 800 pp. $25. The 
| latest information on more than 


5,000 active mining companies in the | 


Western Hemisphere. Names and 
locations of more than 20,000 in- 
active mines are listed. 


APPRAISING THE ECONOMICS OF 
ELECTRONIC COMPUTERS. By Frank 
Wallace. Controllership Foundation, 
Inc., New York. 106 pp. $4. This 
is a guide for companies in deciding 
whether installation of an electronic 
computer is feasible. Prepared by 
the accounting firm of Peat, Mar- 


wick, Mitchell & Co., of New York, | 


under direction of Mr. Wallace, part- 
ner in charge of the management 
controls department, the book re- 
ports on costs, maintenance, econo- 
mies, installation, construction of 
systems, determination of equipment 
requirements. It warns that the 
magnitude of the outlays involved— 
well into seven figures in the case of 
large-scale equipment—and_ the 
major operational adjustment which 
accompanies an installation, make 
exhaustive analysis imperative be- 
fore the step is taken. 


WILSON: THE NEW FREEDOM. By 


Arthur S. Link. Princeton Univer- | 


sity Press, Princeton, N. J. 504 pp. 
$7.50. This is Volume II in the 
“Life” of Woodrow Wilson. The story 


is carried from the election of 1912 | 
through the first two years of his | 
Presidency. There is one chapter on 


the Federal Reserve Act. 


1957 APPRAISAL AND VALUATION 
MANUAL: 


516 pp. $15. The society’s second 


| “completely new” manual, prepared | 


by experts in the many fields covered 
by the book. 


| Bankers. The lectures cover a wide 


VoL. 2. The American | 
Society of Appraisers, New York. | 


135 PLANES 
78 TRAINS 


speed our 
night transit service 


Cleveland’s excellent transportation 
facilities, plus National City’s speedy 
Night Transit Service save a day or 
more in check presentation. Float is 
reduced, availability increased, return 
items are expedited. 


If you’re not already a National 
City Bank correspondent, write for 
full particulars. 


NATIONAL CITY 
BANK of Cleveland 


623 Euclid Avenues Cleveland 1, Ohio 


Member Federo!l Deposit Insurance Corporation 


CANCER 


DEFENSIVE 


together we can 
strike back 


Give to 


AMERICAN 
CANCER SOCIETY 
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Burroughs Director 400 takes on every adding 
and subtracting job in your bank—singlehanded! 


Wide form handling 
Carriage takes forms up to 
11%” wide. Carriage tabu- 
lates automatically, if desired. 
Stops are easily adjustable. 


Short-cut operation 
Amounts may be indexed 
and motor bar depressed at 
same time. Minus Bar makes 
direct subtraction as easy 
as addition. 


3-way register selection 
—thanks to exclusive Shuttle- 
master. (1) Manual. (2) 
Simultaneous figuring in two 
registers. (3) Automatic, 
alternate selection. 


Two listing jobs at once 
Lever splits keyboard. Ma- 
chine can list descriptive 
numbers beside amounts, list 
2 separate amounts simul- 
taneously, or use full 13- 
column capacity. 


January 1957 


STATOAENT OF THE FIRST MATIONAL 


It’s so much more than just an adding 
machine. It adds, subtracts, multiplies 
and—on many figuring jobs—serves as 
a bookkeeping machine. Does almost 
everything: teller batch proof, old and 
new balance proof, trial balances, daily 
statements, mortgage loan notices... 
yes, listing jobs, form jobs—or you 
name it! It’s simple in function; simple 
in operation. Lightning quick. Cushion 
quiet. Compact. Ever so durable. Want 
to sample on your own bank jobs? Just 
phone our local branch. Burroughs 
Corporation, Detroit 32, Michigan. 


Burroughs 
Director 400 


ADDING MACHINE 


“Burroughs” Reg. TM. 
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Four Questions for 


YES NO 


YOU! 


Are salary costs up? 


[] ia Are office maintenance expenses rising? 


[] [] Are travel expenses increasing? 


Are profit margins disappearing? 


If your answers are “Yes”, Central National will help you 
compensate for these losses. We will increase your profits through 


your insurance operations. 


Write, wire or phone today for full information on the Central 
National Plan. Contact J. Earl Thompson, Executive Vice President. 


CENTRAL NATIONAL INSURANCE COMPANIES 


1805 Harney St. 


Central National Building 


© Omaha, Nebraska 


Western Union: FLX 


Abbott Coin Counter Company 

Abbott Laboratories 

Allis-‘Chalmers Manufacturing Company... . 

American Bankers Association—Savings & 
Mortgage Division 

American Cancer Society 

American Charts Company 

American Express Company 

American Security & Trust Company 

American Sign and Indicator Corporation. . 

American Surety Company 

American Telephone & Telegraph Company 


Banco Comercial Antioqueno 
Banco de Credito del Peru 
Bankers Trust Company 
BANKING 
BANKING—Present 
Bank of Montreal 
Bank of Nova Scotia, 
Barnett National Bank of Jacksonville, The 
Bower Manufacturing Company 
Brandt Automatic Casher Company 

Facing page 96, 


Day Banking 


Burroughs Corporation 
Business Electronics, Inc. 
Butler Manufacturing Company 


Canadian Bank of Commerce, 

Candyland 

Cappel, MacDonald & Company 

Central National Bank of Cleveland 

Central National Insurance Companies 

Chase Manhattan Bank, The 

Christmas Club A Corporation 

City National Bank and Trust Company of 
Chicago 

Commerce Clearing House, Inc 

Connecticut Mutual Life Insurance Company, 
The 

Continental Illinois National Bank and Trust 
Company of Chicago 

Credit Life Agency 
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BANKING’S ADVERTISERS 


| 


| 
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Credit Life Insurance Company, 
Cunneen Company, 
Curtis 1000 Inc. 


Dai-Ichi Bank, Ltd., The 
Delbridge Calculating Systems, 
DeLuxe Check Printers, 
Diebold, Incorporated 

Dun & Bradstreet, Inc. 
Exline, Inc., William 122, 136, 143, 146 
Federal Life and Casualty Company... .Cover II 
First National Bank of Arizona 

First National Bank of Chicago, The 

First National City Bank of New York, 


Gates Acoustinet Company 
Georgia Department of Commerce 
Grace & Co., W. R 


Halsey, Stuart & Company, Inc 

Hammermill Paper Company ........ Cover III 
Harter Corporation 20 
Heman Ely, Jr. 

Herring-Hall-Marvin Safe Company 

Home Insurance Company, 


Industrial Bank of Japan, Ltd., The 
Institutional Appraisal Company 


Kennedy Sinclaire, Ine. 
Kohlhaas Company, The 


LaMonte & Son, George 
Lathem Time Recorder Company 
Lawrence Warehouse Company 
LeFebure Corporation 


Massachusetts Investors Trust 
McCormick & Company 


McGraw-Hill Publishing Company, Inc...24, 25 
Merrill Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & Beane.... 
Metal Products Engineering, Inc........-. 
Miller Furniture Company, Herman 
Mobile-Home Agency, Inc. 

Monroe Calculating Machine Company, Ine. 111 
Mosler Safe Company, The....Insert at page 96 


National Cash Register Company. ..73, Cover IV 
National City Bank of Cleveland 148 
New York Times, The 


Old Republic Life Insurance Company. ... 


Philadelphia National Bank 
Pittsburgh Plate Glass Company 
Policy Holders’ Service Bureau 
Polk & Co., R. L. 


Ralston Purina Company 

Rand McNally & Company 

Recordak Corporation (Subsidiary of East- 
man Kodak Company) 62, 63 

Remington Rand (Division of Sperry Rand 
Corporation) 127 

Royal McBee Corporation 


Scudder Stevens & Clark Fund, Inc......- 135 
Security-First National Bank of Los Angeles 88 
Studley, Shupert Trust Investment Council 130 


Tension Envelope Corporation 
ThriftiCheck Service Corporation 
Todd Company, Inc., The 
Toronto-Dominion Bank, The 
Travelers Insurance Companies, 


Union Bank & Trust Co. of Los Angeles.. 
Union Pacific Railroad 
United Fruit Company 
United States Bronze Sign Company, Ine... 


Wilshire Mortgage Corporation 
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The turbine that transformed air travel 


You are looking at the most important advance in airline 
engine design in 30 years. It’s one of the turbines 

that add a spectacular 20 to 24%, depending on altitude, 
to the power of the Curtiss-Wright Turbo Compound® 
engine. It’s a turbine that makes America’s Douglas DC-7s 
and Lockheed Super Constellations the world’s fastest, 
longest-range airliners . . . as well as the most deluxe. 


By using three of these turbines to convert previously 
wasted exhaust gases into more thrust, Turbo Compounds 
enable today’s luxurious airliners to fly coast-to-coast, 
continent to continent, 5000 miles and more non-stop. 

They make the American way of air travel a standard for the 
world. And they symbolize Curtiss-Wright’s leadership 
in every area of engineering and scientific advancement today. 


Turbo Compound power =m Turbo Compound by 


changed the pace of American 
business and pleasure ... takes WRIGHT AERONAUTICAL DIVISION 


you to your destination faster , 
and in utmost comfort. = (Ww) 
Cn, tines CORPORATION  WOOD-RIDGE, N. J. 


ms Divisions and Wholly Owned Subsidiaries: 
Waicut Arronauticat Division, Wood-Ridge, N. J. Division, Caldwell, N. J. Prastics Division, Quehanna, Pa. ¢ Exectronics Division, Carlstadt, N. J. 
Metas Processinc Division, Buffalo, N. Y. Spectacties Division, Wood-Ridge, N. J. Utica-Benp Corporation, Utica, Mich. ¢ Export Division, New York, N. 
Waicut Division, Caldwell, N. J. DeveLopment Corporation, Santa Barbara, Calif. Researcn Division, Clifton, N. J. & Quehanna, Pa. 
InpustaiaL ScrentiFIc PRopucts Division, Caldwell, N. J. © Curtiss-Wricut Europa, N. V., Amsterdam, The Netherlands Tursomotor Division, Princeton, N. J. 
Manquerre Propucts Division, Cleveland, Ohio ¢ Curtiss-Wricut or Canava Ltp., Montreal, Canada Prorursion Researca Corporation, Santa Monica, Calif, 
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The OUTLOOK 


and Condition of Business 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 33) 


be ineffective. The Fed would be in the position of Alice 
trying to hit a croquet ball with the head of a live 
flamingo as a mallet. 


Indicators Point Up Except Savoir Faire 


Consequences of the Suez crisis have become a world- 
wide problem. Freight rates have risen, leading to a 
drain of gold and foreign exchange reserves in the free 
world. Fuel shortages, in turn, may result in a reduc- 
tion of industrial and business activity in Europe. 

History has a way of rationalizing itself as it moves 
majestically from blunder to blunder, and it will be 
especially interesting to see what sense it will make 
out of the current chapter on the Middle East. Critics 
say we contrived to humiliate our friends, encourage 
our enemies, and take the ball away from England 
without knowing which way to run with it. The 
other view, and the popular one, is that all this was 
justified by our desire to make new friends at the ex- 
pense of the old, and maintain peace. Time will tell 
whether either objective is attained. 

Projected outlays for new construction in the capital 
goods industry are such that the effect will carry 
through for at least six to nine months. Orders cannot 
be changed overnight and production schedules have 
been set. 

Government expenditures are expected to be con- 
siderably larger than in 1956. State and local govern- 
ment spending is rising at the rate of $3-billion an- 
nually owing to demands of the road building program, 
new schools and public building. Defense spending is 
likely to rise as well. 

This means high activity in the steel industry for a 
long time to come. A pinch has developed in steel 
plates. A strong demand for new shipbuilding has 
arisen because of the Suez Canal crisis, which is not 
likely to abate for a long time since it takes about 
three years to build a freighter in the U. S. and between 
five and six years in European yards. 

The rise in inventories, in relation to the backlog 


Bank loans, investments, and reserves 


ALL COMMERCIAL BANKS 


TOTAL LOANS AND INVESTMENTS 


1950 195! 


SOURCE BOARD OF GOVERNORS OF THE FEOERAL RESERVE 


of orders, is regarded as a natural one. Also compared 
with sales, inventories are not held to be out of line, 

The automobile industry hopes to do better in 1957 | 
than in 1956. The new models are attractive and carry © 
many improvements. Farm equipment which had a bad ~ 
time last year because of lower farm income is show- — 
ing signs of improvement and the general expectationig ~ 
this may also apply to textiles. , 

Banks will, as they have in the past, satisfy any © 
reasonable demand for credit. Consumer credit, while — 
quite high, has reached the point where payments to — 
banks and finance companies equal new contracts. The © 
situation is in balance, therefore, and it will not take ~ 
too much new money to finance new commitments. 

There is also a constant rise in costs. It is occasioned 7 
by rising wages and fringe benefits on the one hand, and 
on the other, by increased prices for more efficient 
machinery in order to increase productivity. 

All this spells expansion, although the inflationary © 
threat which is involved cannot be ignored. Indeed, © 
creeping inflation is with us again. It has been checked © 
skillfully by monetary management, but it remains a 
factor to be reckoned with in the months to come. 


Bankers Hopeful 


Optimism for 1957 prevailed in a meeting for bankers 
from all over the country sponsored by the First Na- © 
tional Bank of Chicago. 

Asked about prospects in their individual areas, © 
95% thought 1957 would be as good or better than 
1956. Among the factors mentioned frequently to sup- © 
port their belief were plant expansion, good automobile ~ 
sales, commercial construction, defense spending, retail | 
activity and better farm prices. 13 

The soft spots mentioned were residential construc- | 
tion, overexpansion of some productive facilities and 7 
severe drought in the Southwest. 

Bankers from the East, particularly the Northeast, 
were more optimistic than those from other areas. 

WILLIAM R. KUHNS 


Expenditures for new plant and equipment 
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